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PREFACE 


Among  the  Works  on  tlie  subject  of  Grecian  Anti- 
quities  which  have  been  hitherto  published  in 
Engbsh  for  tbe  use  of  younger  readers,  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  find  any  so  well  fitted  for  its  purpose, 
as  to  make  a new  attempt  unnecessary. 

The  German  books  from  which  the  autbor  of  this 
Volume  bas  taken  a large  portion  of  bis  facts  and 
observations,  contain,  of  coursc,  mucb  fidler  and 
more  complete  Information  than  it  was  practicable 
to  compress  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  he  had 
confined  himselfj  but  they  are  also  too  voluminous 
either  to  attract,  or  materially  to  assist,  beginners  in 
Greek  literature. 

Some  work  appeared  to  be  wanting,  whicb,  without 
being  unnecessarily  diffuse,  should  give  a notion  of 
the  discoveries  of  modern  scholars,  and  particularly 
of  German  scholars : and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
seemed  very  desirable  that  the  whole  should  be  so 
put  together,  as  to  furnish  something  more  interest- 
ing  than  a mere  book  of  reference. 

The  translator  hopes  that  this  Compilation  will  be 
found  to  effect  the  objects  j^roposecl,  better  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  submittcd  to  English  readers. 
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PREFACE. 


A few  omissions  have  been  made,  and  a few  not 
verv  important  alterations ; and  some  sbort  notes 
and  references  have  been  suppbed.  More  of  t e 
lauer  would  have  been  given,  bad  it  been  possible 
to  do  so,  witbout  adding  too  much  to  the  size  of  tbe 

As  some  abruptness  may  be  remarked  m tbe 
beginnings  and  endings  of  cbapters,it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  tbat  no  division  of  tbe  text  exists  m t le 

original. 


June,  1836. 
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GREEK  ANTIQUITIES, 


&c. 


Chapter  I. 

Geographical  and  Physical  Outline  of  Greece,  and 
its  Productions. 

Oriein  and  Extension  of  the  names  Hellas,  GrtEcia,  and  Achaia — Ex- 
tent  and  Boundaries  of  the  conntry  known  under  these  names — Phy- 
sical Geography — Mountains,  Valleys,  Rivers.  Lakes,  Seas,  Harbours 
— Infiuence  of  the  Sea  on  National  Character — Climate  peculiarly 
farourable  to  vegetable  and  animal  life  and  perfection — Mineral  pro- 
ductions— Metals — Marbles  of  Pentelicos  and  Paros — Salt — Vegetable 
productions — Cerealia — Antiquity  and  Sacred  Character  of  Barley — 
Profusion  and  beauty  of  Flowers — Trees — Dodonean  Oaks — Fruits — 
The  Vine — Mode  of  making  Wine  in  Greece — The  Olive — Medicinal 
Plants — Animais — Traditions  of  the  Lion — the  Wolf — Lycanthropy — 
The  Molossian  Houiid,  and  Spartan  Greyhound — Origin  and  high 
estimation  of  the  Horse — Sacred  Character  of  the  Ox  in  primitive 
times — Birds — Song  of  Rhodian  Children  in  honour  of  the  Swallow — 
The  Cicada  kept  in  cages  by  Greek  Ladies — Fishes — The  Greeks  bad 
Pishermen — Pearls  first  mentioned  by  Anacreon — Sacred  E eis — Ser- 
pents  esteemed  prophetic — Poisons — Antidotes. 

The  country  to  which  our  attention  is  directed,  as  tlie 
native  land  of  the  Hellenes,  had  originally  no  com- 
mon name,  and  in  different  ages  very  different  limits 
have  been  assigned  to  it. 

Originally,  Hellas  denoted  only  a small  part  of 
Phthia,  a district  of  Thessaly ; afterwards  the  whole 
of  northem  Greece  was  called  Hellas,  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which  a former  age  had 
known  under  the  name  of  Argos ; lastly,  the  whole 
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EXTENT  AND  BOUNDaRIES, 


[CH.  I. 


region,  from  Macedonia  to  the  Mediterranean  (or  even 
Macedonia  inclusive),  — consequently  its  two  great 
divisions,  the  maiuland  and  the  peninsula, — was  com- 
prehended  under  the  name  Hellas,  in  which  last  ex- 
tension  it  is  used  by  Strabo. 

From  a single  tribe,  natives  of  the  moimtains 
of  Epirus,  the  Ipatcot',  the  Romans  and  Alexan- 
drians  called  the  country  Graecia,  a name  with  which 
they  were  rendered  familiär  by  the  settlement  of 
a colony  of  that  tribe  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  The 
modern  use  of  the  name  Greece  is  derived  from 
the  Romans,  who  applied  it  to  all  the  countries  where 
the  Greeks  had  planted  cities;  as  Magna  Graecia 
in  lower  Italy,  and  Graecia  Asiatica  in  lesser  Asia. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Corinth  by 
Mummius,  the  whole  country,  then  transformed  into 
a Roman  province,  was  called,  in  Roman  ofl&cial  lan- 
guage,  and  often  in  common  parlancc,  Achaia. 

If  we  adhcre  to  the  boundaries  laid  dowm  by 
Strabo, — viz.,  the  sea  to  the  east,  west,  and  south, 
and  the  ränge  of  mountains  to  the  north, — ^it  will 
give  an  extent  of  about  29,500  square  miles  (in- 
cluding  Epirus)  ; a superficies  rather  exceeding  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

Tlie  lofty  mountains  which  are  the  j)rimitive  forma- 
tion,  or  ribs  of  the  land,  appear  to  have  been 
Mouuta.ns.  somc  coiivTilsion  from  the  south-east, 

which  gave  to  the  country  its  preseirt  form  and  aspect. 
Under  the  42°  of  latitude  and  the  19°  of  longitude,  a 
gigantic  arm  branches  off  from  that  vast  zonc  of  moim- 
tains which  dividesEurope  into  Northern  and  Southern, 
and,  after  some  few  deviations  from  its  main  direction, 
ends  in  the  lesser  chain  of  the  Taenarian  HiUs. 
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The  maiii  course  of  this  great  mountain-range  is 
uearly  eine  south.  Biit,  ii:’  we  take  into  accoimt  an 
arm  branching  off  from  it,  the  shoulcler  of  which  is  in 
latitude  38°,  we  shall  trace  its  continuation  in  an 
easterly  direction,  even  into  the  island  of  Crete.  Its 
naraes  differed  in  different  parts  of  the  coiintry. 

A great  portion  of  it,  which  runs  southward  and 
divides  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  is  called  Pindus, — a 
name  blended  with  a thousand  of  those  beautiful 
traditions  -with  which  the  liistory  of  Greek  ci\dliza- 
tion  is  so  intimately  connected.  Nor  is  it  less  im- 
portant to  the  eye  of  the  geographer  than  interesting 
to  that  of  the  historian  or  the  poet.  Two  branches, 
which  it  sends  forth  east  and  west  (the  furmer  the 
TvTnphoean,  the  latter  the  Acroceraimian  ränge),  form 
the  boundary*  of  the  provinces  of  Tliessaly  and  Epirus 
on  the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  shelter  their  rieh 
plains  and  lovely  valleys  from  the  north  with  tlieir 
woody  heights. 

The  eastern  brauch,  the  junction  of  which  with 
the  main  chain  lies  und  er  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, is  Mount  Olympus,  to  which  another  arm,  run- 
ning  more  southerly,  approaches  so  nearly  as  to  leave 
only  a narrow  interval, — the  vale  of  Tempe.  This 
valley  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Peneus,  which  re- 
ceives  into  its  bosom  all  the  brooks  of  Thessaly,  to 
the  vEgean  Sea. 

The  loftiest  peaks  of  this  latter  arm  arc  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  hallowed  by  so  many  traditions  as  the  huge 
ffagments  of  the  Titanic  warfare ; — in  other  words,  of 
the  great  conflict  of  elemeuts.  As  we  advance  to 
the  south,  the  ramifications,  outstretching  from  the 
chain  of  Pindus  from  north  to  south-west,  become 
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closer  and  more  intricate.  This  district,  whicli  may 
be  regarded  as  the  heart  of  Greece,  is  divided  into 
narrow  plains  walled  in  by  moiintains,  and  demanded 
the  varied  cultivation  of  a surface  ■wbicb  no  where 
afforded  space  for  man  to  resign  himself  to  nomadic 
indolence. 

But  to  enmnerate  every  striking  feature,  every  re- 
markable  mountain-top,  (and  what  bill  of  Arcadia, 
what  alp  in  Bceotia,  was  not  celebrated  in  legend  and 
in  song?)  lies  beyond  tbe  aim  of  tbis  work.  They 
belong  to  the  proper  province  of  geography.  Tlie  as- 
jiect  of  tbose  great  valleys  wbicb  bave  formed  tbeni- 
selves  between  the  outstretching  branches  of  tbese 
variously  intersecting  chains,  and  are  the  channels  of 
streams,  seems  rather  nnfavourable  to  the  old  Sa- 
motbracian  tradition  of  an  irruption  of  the  Pontus* 
fi-, ; -..tpear  tbe  Cyanean  Islands;  thongh  the  traces  of  a 
conflict  witb  the  battering  waves  are  visible  in  the 
forms  of  their  coasts.  The  Islands  themselves  may 
be  regarded  as  the  fragments  of  that  mainland  which, 
in  mythical  story,  bears  the  name  of  Lyctonia,  and 
of  which  the  heights  alone  were  left  visible  above 
the  submerging  waters.  All  the  mouths  of  the  bays 
arewideon  the  sonth-easternside;  on  the  north-west, 
narrow  and  enclosed.  The  Malean  bay  alone  lies  in 
the  exact  direction  of  the  current  of  the  waters  of 
the  Pontus.  o - v 

This  great  catastrophe  has  been,  wdth  considerable 
show  of  reason,  attributed  to  volcanic  powers,  whose 
agency  is  still  manifested  by  earthqiiakes,  volcanic 


* This  tradition,  however,  has  been  verj'  ingeniously  sup- 
ported  by  Wac-hsmuth,  in  bis  Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
See  Ukert’s  Geog.,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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products  on  the  surface  of  the  Islands  (sulphur,  lava, 
and  pumice  stone) ; and  by  the  rise  of  whole  Islands 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  sea  (e.  g.  Santorin  in  the 
year  1707)  ; though  no  active  craters  remain  to 
mark  to  the  present  generation  the  scene  of  the 
fabled  ivarfare  of  the  Titans.  Hot  springs,  such  as 
those  found  in  the  district  of  Troas,  have  not  been 
noticed  by  ancient  or  modern  geographers.  The 
yoke  to  which  that  coiintry  has  long  been  subject 
may  be  the  cause  that  these,  like  inany  other  things, 
have  been  neglected. 

Amid  the  jagged  and  singulär  remains  of  that  Plu- 
tonic  revolution,  and  amid  the  lofty  moun- 

• . Riv6rs»  ' 

tams  which  transect  the  Islands  and  a por- 
tion  of  the  mainland,  like  huge  vertebrae,  it  was  im- 
possible  for  wide  plains  to  form  themselves.  Rivers  or 
torrents  are  abundant,  as  in  all  Alpine  countries;  but, 
as  Spon  pleasantly  says,  during  a great  part  of  the 
year  they  are  to  be  heard  rather  in  the  songs  of  the 
poets,  than  in  the  gush  or  the  ripple  of  the  waters  in 
their  mountain-beds.  In  the  hot  months,  it  often  re- 
quires  the  eye  of  the  geologist  to  discover  their  track. 

The  Achelous,  which  empties  itself  into  the  lonian 
Sea ; the  Pcneus,  which  forces  its  way  through  the 
narrow  pass  between  the  mountain-range  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa  into  the  JE^sesin  ; and  the  Alpheus,  which 
flows  into  the  lonian,  are  the  only  rivers  of  any  im- 
portance ; the  two  former  on  the  mainland,  the  latter 
in  the  peninsula. 

Many  of  the  most  celebrated  streams, — among 
them  even  the  Ilissus, — after  a short  course, 
sink  into  the  carth  ; others  lose  themselves, 
almost  at  their  source,  in  the  neighbouring  sea  or 
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lakes,  There  are  many  lakes,  some  of  them  witli  a 
subterranean  outlet,  fed  by  the  confluence  of  brooks, 
and  important  to  the  surrounding  shepherds  from  the 
perpetiial  verdure  and  freshness  which  the  evapora- 
tion  of  their  waters  gives  to  the  rieh  meadows  on 
their  margin. 

Nothing,  however,  had  a deeper  influence  on  the 
- internal  activity  of  all  Greece  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  sea,  which  forms  its  boun- 
dary  on  three  sides,  and  has  worn  deep  gulfs  and  cre- 
ated  landing-places  and  harbours  in  all  the  sinuosities 
of  its  shores.  The  .^Egsean  Sea — on  the  north  under 
the  name  of  the  Thracian,  more  to  the  south  under 
that  of  the  Eubo?.an — makes  deep  indentations  into 
the  land,  and  affords  a secure  navigation  through  the 
channel  of  the  Euripus.  It  then,  as  the  Myrtoan 
Sea,  washes  the  southernmost  headlands.  The 
Greeks  called  this  whole  sea,  from  the  Chersonesus 
onward,  our  sea,  t))v  vap'  iifüv  BäXairffar.  On 
the  west,  Hellas  was  bounded  by  the  Sicilian, 
lonian  or  Adriatic  Sea,  w*hose  deepest  gulf,  known 
since  the  time  of  Thueydides  under  the  name  of 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  is  divided  from  the  waters 
of  the  Saronic  by  an  isthnius  only  for^  stadia  in 
width.  This  and  other  bays  gave  to  the  peniu- 
sula  of  Pelops  the  form  of  a plane  leaf,  to  which 
Strabo  iustly  compares  it.  The  early  Greeks  called 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  after  the  important  harbour 
of  Phocis,  the  Crissaean.  Its  importance,  however, 
in  comparison  with  the  Saronic,  was  considerably 
dirninished  by  the  position  of  the  islands  Cepha- 
««u,  lonia,  Zacynthus,  and  Ithaca,  just  at  its  mouth; 
as  well  as  by  the  promontory  of  Leucadia,  and  the 
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bay  of  Acarnania,  the  nortbern  extremity  of  Abicli 
form  the  Ambracian  gulf — the  national  boundary. 
Still  farther  to  the  north,  oii  this  Western  coast,  lay 
the  sea-governing  Corcyra,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
ocean-wanderers,  the  Phaeaciaiis. 

But,  exclusive  of  these  islands,  so  rieh  in  harbours, 
which  lie  hke  boats  moored  around  some  large  vessel, 
Greece,  in  her  two  principal  divisions — the  mainland 
of  Hellas  and  the  peninsula  of  Pelops — possesses  a 
longer  liue  of  coast  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ; 
the  well  embayed  England  not  excepted.  Yet  her 
shores  were  in  many  parts  protected  from  the  sudden 
descents  of  barbarians  unacquainted  with  these  seas, 
by  strong  currents,  by  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  or 
by  sand-banks ; as  well  as  by  the  winds  which  prevail 
at  stated  times,  and  blow  with  peculiar  violence  around 
the  promontory  of Malea.  These  invited  the  navigator, 
sailing  ffom  Hellas  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  to 
commit  himself  to  their  guidance,  to  niake  bis  passage 
even  to  Crete,  which  is  only  about  fifty  indes  from 
Malea.*  But,  if  sudden  squalls  agitated  the  Grecian 
sea,  and  drove  back  the  timid  seaman  who  ventured 
but  cautiously  upon  the  open  deep,  the  exaniple  of  the 
Cretans  and  the  Phaeacians,  who  were  distinguished 
for  hardy  seamanship  and  daring  piracy,  gradually 
emboldened  him  to  defy  the  dangers  of  the  Avaves,  and 
fearlessly  to  take  advantage  of  this  high  road  of  com- 
merce. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
land,  we  consider  the  skv  and  atmosiihere, 

II  1 ■ r 1 1 I • 1 CUmate. 

and  the  productions  oi  earth  and  sea  whidi 


* See  Ilom.  Od.  xix.  187.  Propert.  El.  Lib.  iii.  17. 
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they^gave  birth  to  or  fostered,  we  sliall  be  able 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  intellect,  form  of  govern- 
ment,  language,  and  other  moral  phenomena,  so  fre- 
quently  displayed  tbemselves  within  this  narrow  ter- 
ritory in  strong  and  abrupt  contrasts.  For  tbe  skies 
of  Greece  (taken  in  the  extent  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  its 
northern  boundary  in  tbe  latitude  of  Madrid,  its  south- 
ernmostpoint  more  soutberly  tban  Gibraltar)  are  purer 
and  brigbter  tban  tbose  of  Italy  under  tbe  same  lati- 
tude, and  stimulate  every  moral  and  pbysical  power  of 
man  to  greater  vigour  and  activity.  Tbougb  it  conld 
not  be  said  of  all  Greece,  as  it  was  of  Rbodes,  tbat  not 
a day  passed  witbout  sunsbine ; tbougb,  on  tbe  beigbts 
of  Arcadia,  ceaseless  rain,  ä^eafaTOQ  ofißpog,  and 
beavy  snow  prolonged  tbe  reign  of  winter  far  into  tbe 
year,  and  tbe  dews  wbicb  nurtured  Vegetation  rendered 
tbe  nigbts  nnfavourable  to  man ; tbougb  fogs  were 
brougbt  by  tbe  soutb  wind,  and  tempests,  brooding 
over  tbe  mountain-passes,  sbook 

yecTati  ävupitriDV,  o^iav  t'  xdor,va^  II.  XX.  58. 

“The  boundless  earth  and  the  loftyheads  of  the  mountains” 

witb  tbunders ; yet  bad  Herodotus  reason  to  boast  for 
Hellas,  generally,  tbatbappy  mixture  of  seasons  whicli 
Plato  specially  claimed  for  Attica,  truly  calling  it 

evKpaaia  tÜv  wpCjv. 

Tbere  tbe nortb-wind  (mistral),returningat regulär 
intervals,  tempers  tbe  beat  of  tbe  day ; tbere  tbe  air 
is  so  pure  and  translucent  tbat  tbe  naked  eye  can  dis- 
cern  Cbios  from  tbe  beigbts  of  Hymettus;  tbere  monu- 
ments  of  art  survive  uninjured  tbe  revolutions  of  a 
tbousand  seasons,  tbougb  tbey  could  not  escape  tbe 
barbarian  band  of  man. 
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Tlie  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven  there  rises  above  tbe 
most  enchanting'distance,  and  tbe  clear  and  brilliant 
air  (XafiirporaroQ  a'iBijp)*  is  as  favoiirable  to  the  deve-'^"'" 
lopement  of  muscular  power  as  the  gradual  variations 
of  temperature  to  tbat  of  nervous  sensibility.  Damp 
and  wntry  skies  hung,  it  is  true,  more  beavily  over 
Bceotian  Tbebes,  over  Arcadia  and  Eretria ; but 
tbeir  rapid  vicissitudes  rendered  tbe  body  bardier,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  more  susceptible  to  tbeir  widely  dif- 
fering  influences.  Amid  tbe  mountains  and  deep 
valleys  of  Hellas,  great  differences  of  temperature  were 
feit  at  tbe  distance  of  a few  stadia,  and,  combined 
witb  otber  local  and  social  influences,  produced  diver- 
sities  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  inbabitants,  such  as  arc 
not  found  on  tbe  widest  extent  of  level  country.  Let 
ns  but  tbink  of  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  Cbalcis  in 
Eubcea,  at  the  point  where  tbe  Euripus  is  tbe  nar- 
rowest ; and  tben  of  tbe  scanty  and  miserable  exist- 
ence  of  tbe  fishermen  of  Antbedon  on  tbe  opposite 
Strand  of  Boeotia ! But,  •whatever  were  its  inequali- 
ties,  scarcely  any  where  was  the  atmospbere,  as  it 
now  is  in  so  reany  places,  pestilential. 

"Where,  however,  nature  pours  her  bounties  upon 
man  lapped  in  indolence  and  torpor,  bis  nobler 
faculties  are  never  awakened.  It  was  a source  of 
pride  to  the  Hellenes,  tbat  wealth,  comfort,  and  all 
those  advantages  wbich  tbey  comprebended  in  the 
Word  üpen),  could  be  theirs  by  labour  alone;  tbat 
Hellas  had  passed  her  childhood  in  poverty.  The 
meadows,  wbich,  at  a later  period,  rewarded  tbe 
slightest  toil  with  tbe  riebest  increase,  were  originally 


* Eurij).  Med.  v.  809. 
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gained  from  mere  morass,  or  from  the  sea,  Stony 
fields  were  brought  into  cultivation",  and  the  Mega- 
rean  wrung  a harvest  even  from  the  rock  which  he 
tilled.  But  nature  recompensed  these  toüs  with 
the  blessings  which  invariably  attend  them ; and 
laljoriously-earned  results  stimulated  the  active  inind 
to  new  endeavours. 

The  nobler  metals  were  not  found  in  abundance. 
siinerai  pro-  Lhnestone,  which  is  the  predominant  for- 
ductions.  niation  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  con- 
tains  no  rieh  metalhferous  veins.  The  Phoe- 
nicians  had  dug  up  gold  at  Thasos;  Thessaly, 
too,  yielded  some ; and  Hebrus,  which  flowed  from 
the  Panchai'c  mountains,  washed  down  gold  in  its 
waters.  Silver  was  found  only  in  Attic  Laurium, 
in  Epirus,  and  in  Siphnos.  The  wants  of  Greece 
were  supplied  from  the  superfluities  of  Asia ; whose 
plunder,  and  afterwards  whose  pay,  wrought  into 
consecrated  vessels  and  offerings,  enriched  the  sanc- 
tuaries  and  the  temples,  tili  the  luxury  of  the  Phi- 
lippian  age  introduced  the  precious  metals  into  do- 
mestic  use.  The  extraction  of  them  was  defective 
and  costly,  as  Böckh  has  shown  in  his  admirable 
essay  on  the  Laurian  silver  mines.* 

Nevertheless,  the  niass  of  these  metals  was  so  much 
iiicreased  by  trade  and  by  the  resort  of  strangers,  that 
the  price  of  other  Commodities  in  Demosthenes’  time 
was  five-fold  what  it  had  been  in  Solon  s. 

Copperwasfoundin  abundance  at  Clialcis  in  Euboca, 
where  Cadinus  first  taught  the  art  of  extracting  it. 

* Transadions  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Berlin,  1814-15.  And  in  the  Appendix  to  the  translation  of 
the  Public  (Economy  of  Athens. 
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Still  richer  in  it  ■\vere  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  the  latter 
of  which  shared  tlie  name  of  the  Paphian  goddess 
and  of  the  nietal.*  There,  the  earliest  miners  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  Phcenicians,  dug  for  copper, 
which,  Tvronght  into  the  three  primitive  weapons, 
spear,  sword,  and  helmet  {dopv,  uop,  Kopvg),  as  hke- 
ndse  into  the  three-legged  pot  or  cauldron,  was  still 
consecrated,  even  in  later  times,  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess,  and  esteemed  a sacred  metal. 

Iron,t  which  has  recently  been  found  in  Laconia,  in 
Eubcea,  near  Chalcis,  and  in  many  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago,  w'as  first  wrought  in  Lemnos.  The  art  of 
increasing  its  hardness  and  density,  by  dipping  it  in 
water  while  red-hot,  which  was  known  even  in  the 
Homeric  times,  heightened  the  value  of  iron  imple- 
ments.  Thys  deep  blue  steel  was  also  used  to  orna--- 
ment  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Axes  made  of  it  were  ’ 
esteemed  among  the  costliest  gifts,  and  were  a profit- 
able article  of  harter.  The  perfection  of  this  ideal 
metal  was  the  mythic  steel  of  the  gods,  first  cele- 
brated  by  Hesiod, — the  Adamant, — of  which  was 
forged  every  implement  of  supernal  or  infernal  use — 
the  chains  of  Prometheus,  the  shuttle  of  the  Parese, 
and  the  sickle  of  Cronos. 

The  treasures  produced  by  the  marble  quarries  ot 
Greece  were  not  less  prized  than  her  metallic  riches. 
In  the  laws  of  Athens  they  were  ranked  with  mines. 
The  hmestone  mountains  of  Attica,  Hymettus  and 

* the  island ; Kiltrjj;,  the  goddess;  the  metal. 

I The  Trojans  pointed  their  arrows  with  iron,  II.  iv.  123, 
while  the  Greeks  still  used  brass  only.  See  Aschaiii’s  Toxophi- 
lite. 
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Pentelicus,  seenied  exhaustless,  and  afforded  the  finest 
material  for  the  architect  or  the  sculptor.  Nor  was 
the  marble  of  Paros  inferior : other  sorts  were  distin- 
guished  hy  their  local  names ; for  there  was  scarcely 
a spot  which  did  not  produce  excellent  sandstone  or 
marble ; some  of  it  of  the  richest  colours,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  the  gorgeous  Roman  taste  eagerly  sought 
after.  Millstones  from  the  Island  of  Nisyros  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  poems  of  the  Anthology. 

Salt  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  a gift  of  the  ocean. 
A feeling  of  gratitude  towards  all  those  means  by 
which  mankind  were  rescued  from  the  rudeness  and 
privations  of  savage  life,  gave  to  salt,  too,  a sacred 
character.  With  reason  did  the  Greeks,  down  to  the 
latest  times,  honour  the  lepovg  ä\ac.  V ' 

But  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  Hellas  was  still  more 
Vegetabie  bountcous  than  its  bosom.  Its  vegetable 
productions.  tjeasures,  especially  those  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  plains,  are  still  celebrated  by  modern  travellers. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers,  enriched  by  the  mud  which 
these  deposited,  glowing  with  the  richest  Vegetation, 
were,  on  that  account,  the  earliest  seats  of  the  old 
Pelasgi.  Of  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  farinaceous 
grains,  wheat,  Tri/pop,  as  Homer  calls  it,  was  not  so 
common  nor.  so  heavy  as  in  Sicily.  Spelt  was  very 
generally  grown  j of  this  we  find  three  sorts  speci- 
fied,  Ti(j)r],  ^£ia  (which  shows  its  relation  to 
and  oXvpa;  which  names  probably  denoted  difierent 
species  grown  in  different  times  and  placcsj  the 
two  latter  served  as  food  for  borses.  The  prin- 

* Hence  too  äjsoa. 
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cipal  food  of  the  herolc  age  was  barley 
Kpl  \evk6i'),  and  pomdge  made  of  barley-nieal 
(uA^tra),  the  polenta  of  the  modern  Italians.  Bar- 
ley was  the  earliest  grain  cultivated  in  Attica  : hence 
the  sacred  law,  according  to  whicb  barley  was  strewed 
over  the  sacrificial  ox,  and  thin  cakes  of  barley ■■ 
formed  part  of  the  offering.  Barley-meal  was  mixed 
in  the  drink  of  the  initiated ; ears  of  barley  formed 
the  chaplet  of  the  goddess,  and  of  the  victor  in  the 
Eleusinian  games  ; and  the  Canephori,  in  the  sacred 
processions,  powdered  their  bodies  with  the  dust  of 
barlev-meal.  At  the  present  day,  when  a ten  or 
twelve-fold  crop  is  considered  the  ordinary  produce  of 
good  land,  wheat,  barley,  rice  (whicb  Theophrastus 
mentions  as  an  Indian  plant,  and  Dioscorides  recom- 
mends  for  its  medicinal  virtuos),  maize  (indigenous 
to  America),  millet,  and  tobacco,  are  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  the  Hellenic  plains.’"' 

The  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  found  rieh  and  pecu- 
liarly  aromatic  pastures  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains.  There  still  grow  the  flowers  around  which 
hum  those  busy  swarms  of  bees,  whose  honey,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a thousand  years,  vindicates 
its  ancient  fame.  Satureia  capitata  and  satureia  > ■ 

thymhra  are,  more  especially,  the  plants  out  of  which 
the  bees  of  Hymettus  sucked  those  luscious  and  fra- 

■ A-ti» 

* The  most  instructive  «letails  on  this  important  subject 
have  been  collected  by  Link  in  bis  Essay  ön  tbe  Ancient  Ilis- 
tory  of  tlie  Cerealia,  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  1810-17,)  witb  which  the  reader 
ought  to  compare  the  ancient  history  of  legiiminous  plants,  of 
plants  used  for  fodder,  and  of  other  esculent  plants  and  herbs, 
hy  the  Same  iearned  author  (Idem,  1818-19). 
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grant  Juices  with  which  none  but  those  of  Hybla  could 
compare.  ..w. 

Recent  travellers  unite  in  extolling  the  profusion 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  which  adorn  the  hills  and  vales 
of  Greece.  All  the  fragrant  plants  which  Eupolis  ce- 
lebrates  as  the  food  of  goats ; the  laurel,  the  oieander, 
the  arhutus  unedo,  the  arhutus  andrachne,  the  arj- 
nus  castus,  the  cysti/s  Creticus,  the  pistachia  lentis- 
cus,  the  myrtle,  all  still  bloom  on  the  soll  of  Greece. 

Roses  in  great  variety ; the  many  kinds  of  heath ; 
the  ivy  {hedera  helix),  once  so  luxuriantin  Acharnse ; 
the  broom,  the  sage,  lilies,  hyacinths,  the  asphodel 
and  the  Attic  violet  have  not  yet  forsaken  the  land 
haunted  by  so  many  beantiful  recollections. 

Above  this  lesser  Vegetation,  still  rise  (where  man, 
with  barbarian  labour,  has  not  destroyed  them)  lofty 
woods,  part  of  which  are  useful  for  architecture  and 
ship-building.  The  traveller  still  finds,  here"  and 
there,  planes  and  cypresses,  the  fragrant  silver  poplar, 
and  the  Grecian  cedar,  which,  by  their  gigantic  size, 
recall  the  sacred  trees  of  antiquity. 

Under  the  common  name  of  oak  the  earliest  Greeks 
comprehended  all  forest  trees  with  edible  friiits* 

(hence  fagus,  ^rjyög,  from  fayelv,  quercus  esnilus').‘i^y^’'^ 
The  sacred  oaks  of  Dodona  (in  Homer  cpvg'),  whose 
foliage,  down  to  the  latest  times,  adorned  the  head 
of  the  lord  of  the  city,  Zeus,  had  the  first  claim 
to  the  veneration  of  primitive  man.  The  acorn, 
ßakavog,  gave  them  food;  mead,  made  from  the 
honey  furnished  by  the  wild  bees  which  swarmed 
around  this  tree  of  life,  drink ; and  its  parasite,  the 


* .\11  which  were  called  axgi\va,  . 
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misletoe,  yielded  tliem  birdlime  for  the  chace.  A tree, 
so  bounteous  in  blessings,  must  needs  be  the  abode  of 
some  beneficent  deity,  whose  presence  was  })roclairned 
by  the  nistling  of  its  leaves,  and  by  the  choirs  of  birds 
among  its  branches. 

Other  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  nutritious  chestnut, 
the  walnut,  the  Cydonian  quince,  the  pomegranate, 
all  of  which  grew  wild  in  Hellas,  had  been  made  to 
bear  more  generous  fruit  by  the  diligence  of  man. 
The  wild  fig,  spiveog,  whose  name  suggests  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Doris,  had  been  used  to  bring  to 
quicker  maturity  the  cultivated  sort,  ervKij ; for  the 
sameprocess  of  caprification  {Epivaa^-iog'),  by  which,* 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  and  even  earlier, 
the  fructification  of  figs,  by  means  of  minute  insects, 
which  feed  on  the  pollen  of  the  wild  fig-blossom, 
(\pT]v£Q,  culices  ficarii,)  was  produced,  is  still  used  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  month  of  June. 

Oranaces  and  lemons,  which  now  thrive  abundantly 
in  spots  sheltered  by  heights  from  cold  blasts,  we  re- 
cognize  as  the  golden  fiuit  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
from  the  time  of  Theophrastus  we  find  them  accu- 
rately  described  ; the  want  of  them  was  scarcely  feit 
amidst  the  abundant  increase  which  followed  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  nöblest  of  fruits,  and  the  rieh  bless- 
ing  of  the  vine  with  which  Bacchus  crowned  the  gar- 
den  of  Hellas.  The  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Chios, 
Lemnos,  Lesbos,  Thasos,  Leucas,  &c.,  m.ight  boast  of 
the  earliest  culture  of  the  grape;  but  even  Homer  ex- 
tol.s  the  vine-clad  shore  of  Epidaurus,  and  the  vine- 
yards  of  Ame  and  Histiaea.  To  quote  all  the  local 
names  which  he  celebrates  for  their  excellence  would 

• Plin.  N,  H.  X7.  19  ; xvii,  27 ; Theophr.  c.  pl.  2,  9,  5. 
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furnish  matter  for  a considerable  work ; as  Hender- 
son,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines, 
has  shown.  Sibthorp  counted  in  modern  Greece 
thirty-nine  different  sorts  of  grape,  exclusive  of 
the  small  species  commonly  called  the  currant  (from 
Corinth),  which  is  not  used  for  wine.  But  a cus- 
tom,  derived  fi-om  the  remotest  anticpiity  (which, 
however,  has  not  been  adopted  in  Asia,  on  the  hills 
of  Troas,  and  in  some  islands,  Naxos,  for  instance), 
spoils  the  flavour  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  Euro- 
pean palates.  Turpentine  from  the  pinus  maritima, 
which  Avas  barked  for  that  purpose  in  September, 
often  even  tar,  is  poured  in  great  quantities  (three 
pounds  to  twenty-four  gallons  English)  into  the  wine, 
to  prevent  its  turning  sour.  The  pine-cone  on  the 
Staff  of  the  thyrsus  is  the  type  by  Avhich  the  old 
Hellenes  signified  this  ancient  union  of  the  gifts  of 
the  vine  with  those  of  the  pine-tree. 

According  to  old  tradition,  the  olive  (iXa/or,  olea 
Europcea)  was  brought  into  Greece  from  the  north, 
while  modern  botanists  affirm  that  it  is  a native  of 
Crete.  Recently,  as  well  as  in  remoter  times,  it 
formed  the  wealth  of  Attica,  where  it  throve  excel- 
lently,  and  yielded  the  finest  fruit.  A jug  filled  with 
the  oil  of  the  sacred  inviolable  trees  was  the  highest 
prize  at  the  Panathensea.  Modern  botanists  bave  dis- 
covered  eight  or  ten  different  species  of  this  tree  in 
Hellas.  Its  oil,  which  was  an  article  of  indispensable 
Utility  to  the  Greeks,  both  for  light,  and  in  the  baths, 
and  at  their  feasts,  was  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  national  revenue.  The  export  of  oil  to  countries 
which  did  not  produce  it, — as,  for  instance,  Babylon, 
Pontus,  and  Persia, — permitted  from  the  time  of  Solon, 
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■was  very  profitable  to  the  state.  There  '^vas  an  ancient 
practice  of  planting  olive-trees  in  alternate  rows  'with 
fig-trees  in  the  cornfields  of  Attica ; and  indeed  the 
Greeks,  generally,  'were  accustomed  to  plant  fruit- 
trees,  even  the  vine,  in  rows  on  their  arable  land 
(uXcoci). 

Medicinal  plants  grew  in  great  abundance  in 
Crete  {munus  medicahile  Cretce).  The  stränge 
notion  of  the  curative  properties  of  the  hellebore 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  there.  The  true 
dittany  {l'LK~a^vo9,origanum  Dictamnus)  is  a native 
of  that  island,  and  a multitude  of  other  plants,  "whose 
disfigured  names  recall  to  us  the  travellers  of  Diosco- 
rides,  -who,  like  the  Englishinan  Sibthorp,  and  the 
German  Sieber,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  vege- 
table  productions  of  Greece. 

in  a climate  so  rieh  in  the  most  varied  vesretation, 
we  miaiht  safel-v  anticipate  a no  less  remark-  , . , 

^ ^ ^ Animal  pro- 

able  abundance  and  variety  of  animal  life.  ductions. 

— ^3casts 

The  lion  was,  according  to  mythical  tradi- 
tions,  anative  ofthe  proper  soll  of  Hellas.  One  assigned 
him  to  Nemea;  another,  which  has  been  preservedin  a 
monument  lately  discovered  by  Brönstedt,  gave  him  to 
Ceos.  Tigers,  the  peasants  affirmed  they  had  seen  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  Asia,  in  the  country  around  Baira- 
micca,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Gargarus,  which 
thus  justified  the  old  renown  of  the  Trojan  Ida,  as  a 
firiTTip  5j]püiif.  Wolves  were  so  numerous  in  ancient 
Arcadia,  that  lycanthropy,  the  belief  in  the  wehrwolf,* 

* SeeGotthe’s  Gipsy  Song  for  ihemo/lern  Superstition.  The 
crime  of  Lycaon  as  well  as  his  name  is  probably  to  be  referred 
to  this  Superstition. — See,  too,  the  Glossary  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  on 
the  ancient  poera  of  William  and  the  W’ehrwolf. 
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or  the  hypocliondriacal  Illusion  of  being  transforraed 
into  a wolf,  was  an  endemic  disease  of  these  acorn- 
eating  people,  and  w'as  sought  to  be  arrested  by  the 
/ sacrifice  of  young  boys.  The  most  remarkable  Symp- 
toms of  lycanthropy  (which  Marcellus  oif  Sida,  who 
WTote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
describes  as  a disease  still  prevalent)  were  the  Imita- 
tion of  the  bowling  of  wolves,  or  other  w ild  beasts,  and 
the  melancboly  haunting  of  burial-places,  w'hicb  the 
patients,  under  the  intluence  of  their  dreadful  insanity, 
sought  as  tbeir  favourite  retreat.  The  disease  was 
most  rife  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  generally  about 
the  month  of  February. 

The  hardy  youths  of  Attica  exercised  their  skill.and 
strength  in  the  chace,  accompanied  by  powerftil  dogs ; 
wolves,  deer,  and  bares  were  the  principal  game.  The 
largest  breed,  the  Molossian  hound,  very  much  re- 
sembling  the  wolf,  was  equally  valuable  to  the  Greeks,' 
as  the  guardian  of  their  houses  and  of  their  flocks. 
Art  has  bequeathed  to  iis  a type  of  this  noble  race, 
which  is  now  in  England.*  It  is,  probably,  a copy  of 
a Work  of  Myron. 

But  the  Spartan  greyhound,  the  attendanton  Diana 
in  all  ancient  Works  of  art;  the  Arcadian,  Argive, 
Locrian,  and  Eretrian  dogs,  had  also  their  peculiar  re- 
nown.  Their  posterity,  the  herds  of  wild  dogs  which 
now  beset  and  annoy  the  traveller,  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  general  degeneracy. 

Wild  boars  also  furnished  occupation  for  the  pas- 
sionate  lovers  of  the  chace.  Tarne  hogs,  very  nearly 
resembliiig  the  wild  breed,  formed  a main  article  of 


* In  the  Collection  of  Lord  Feversham. 
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food:  their  flesh  roasted  was  the  principal  diet  of  the 
athletes  during  tlieir  trainiug  (^ävayKocpayia'),  and  at 
a great  many  sacrificial  ceremonies  svvine  we.re  pre- 
scril)ed  by  law.  " " 

Horses  were  not  indigenous  to  so  mountainous  a 
country  as  Hellas;  they  were  probably  imported 
from  the  northem  coast  of  Africa.  How  they  were 
transplanted  into  the  plams  of  Thessaly,*  where  they 
relapsed  to  their  native  wildness,  cannot,  however,  be 
precisely  ascertained.  According  to  a primeval  tra- 
dition,  this  noble  animal  was  a gift  of  Poseidon,  who  - 
was  himself  sprung  from,  the  steed-bearing  Libya ; 
and  whose  earliest  rites  on  the  shores  of  Greece,  for 
instance,  in  Onchestus,  were  connected  witli  eques- 
trianganies.  The  harnessingof  horses  in  the  quadrigee 
and  the  games  of  mimic  war  were  imported  arts. 
The  Thessalians  were  masters  of  the  art  of  giüding 
their  horses  round  the  ring  with  the  bit ; and  in 
training  them  for  the  field  of  battle.t  But,  with  jea- 
lous  pride  of  race,  several  tribes  claimed  the  honour 
of  subduing  the  horse ; and  Athens  disdaiued  not  to 
ascribe  this  glory  to  her  holy  patroness,  on  the  Western 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  For  to  tarne  and  disci- 
pline  the  free  and  unconquered  steed  was  feit  to  be 
one  of  the  achievements  which  attests  the  supreme 
dignity  of  man.  To  what  perfection  the  horse,  by 
wlw>se  aid  the  most  glorious  prize  at  the  games  was 
gained,  attained  in  this  happy  clime,  we  learn  from 
some  written  testimonies,  and  still  more  from  the 
Works  of  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  great 
abundance.  Simon,  an  Athenian  Contemporary  \vith 


* Theocr.  Id.  xviü.  30. 
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the  great  Pericles,  is  the  earliest  writer  on  the  train- 
ing  of  the  horse  of  whose  name  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

Equal  care  Avas  bestowed  on  the  hulls,  Avhich  grew 
to  an  enormous  size  on  the  fat  pastures  of  Epirus ; or 
those  which  ran  Avild  in  Thessaly,  and  the  capture 
and  siihjugation  of  Avhich,  inan  esteemed  the  triumph 
of  bis  corporeal  strength  (Taurokathapsia).  Accord- 
ing  to  the  early  laAvs  of  Greece,  the  ploughing  ox  Avas 
lield  sacred,  and  was  entitled,  when  past  Service,  to 
ränge  the  pastures  in  freedom  and  repose.  It  AA’as 
forhidden,  by  the  decrees  of  Triptolemus,  to  put  to 
death  this  faithful  ally  of  the  lahours  of  the  husband- 
man,  who  shared  the  toils  of  ploughing  and  threshing. 
Whenever,  therefore,  an  ox  Avas  slaughtercd,  he  must 
first  he  consecrated  or  devoted  as  a sacrifice  (iepetov), 
hy  the  sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  barley ; this  Avas  a 
precaution  against  the  harbarous  practice  of  eating 
raAV  flesh  (ßovfayta).  A peculiar  sacrifice  (AuTreiXia) 
at  Athens,  at  Avhich  the  slayer  of  the  ox  fled,  and  the 
/ guilty  axe  Avas  thrown  into  the  sea,  on  the  sentence 
of  the  Prytaness,  yearly  placed  hefore  the  people  a 
visible  type  of  the  first  beginnings  of  their  social  insti- 
tutions.  Those  sacrifices  at  Avhich  hundreds  feil, — 
hecatomhs, — must  have  heen  an  incentive  to  the 
hreeding  of  these  animals ; and  it  must  not  he  for- 
gotten,  that  this  word,  as  has  often  heen  explained,  is 
nsed  to  denote  other  sacrifices  besides  those  of  oxen 
and  smaller  numhers  of  victims. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Greece  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable  to  the  hreeding  of  sheep,  of  Avhich  tAVO  races, 
the  long  and  the  flat  tailed,  Avere  especially  distin- 
guished.  Modern  naturalists  have  pretended  to  de- 
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iect  in  tlie  foim  of  the  rams’  heacls,  so  frequent  in 
ancient  teniples,  the  precise  craniölogical  peculiari- 
ties  of  the  genuine  Älerino  breed.  Countless  flocks 
grazed  in  the  rieh  pasturesof  Arcadia,  and  their  sud- 
den  and  resistless  hight,  without  any  obvious  cause, 
was  ascribed  to  the  wanton  tricks  of  Pan 
TrariKoy,  or  ■Travs'ia).  Pliny  relates,  that  a Grecian 
breed  of  sheep  (whether  he  speaks  of  Magna  Grpecia 
or  of  Hellas  is  not  certain)  was  much  esteemed  for 
its  wool. 

The  goatj'so  variously  useful  to  the  old  world,  was 
not  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  throve  especially  at 
Scyros.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  this  animal, 
so  congenial  to  the  sportive  and  petulant  Greeks,  are 
caught  with  singulär  accuracy  and  felicity  in  the 
Works  of  antique  art.  And  they  still  enliven  the. 
mountains  of  Hellas  with  their  gambols. 

The  ass  and  the  mule  here,  as  in  other  Southern 
countries,  attained  to  a great  size,  and  to  a strength 
which  was  the  more  valuable  from  its  long  duration. 

Hence,  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  age  thought  it 
no  scorn  to  liken  the  niost  valiant  hero,  the  slowest  to 
quit  the  field  or  to  recede  before  the  foe,  to  an  ass.  - 

Plato,  who,  contrasting  the  slow  coinprehension  of 
Xenocrates  with  the  mental  rapidity  of  Aristotle,  com- 
pared  the  former  to  the  ass,  the  latter  to  the  horse, 
appears  to  have  been  the  hrst  who  gave  this  patient 
and  intelligent  animal  an  ill  name.  At  a later  period, 
when  the  belief  in  the  bugbears  and  spcctrcs  of  the 
Aristophanic  age  recognised  even  an  asiuine_empusa,*.i-. 
this  prejudice  became  more  established.  But  the 

* Ari.sto])h.  Ran.  v.  2'J.j.  Acharnens.  582.  See  also  Wachs- 
muth’s  G,  Ant.  vol.  iii.  p.  Iü8. 
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mice  which  drarik  the  sacred  oil,  or  gnawed  the  sa- 
erificial  garlands,  are  nccessary  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture ; were  it  only  to  remind  us  of  the  pretended 
Homeric  poem,  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 
in  whose  burlesque  descriptions  the  Grecian  world  so 
early  delighted. 

Mice,  from  their  rapid  increase,  were  reckoned 
among  the  plagues  of  the  land,  and  furuished  occa- 
sion  to  many  proverbs  and  sayings.  Their  presenti- 
ment  of  changes  in  the  weather,  however,  gave  them 
a place  among  the  prophetic  animals,  *which  were 
thus  hrought  into  connexion  wth  the  god  of  prophecy, 
Apollo  Smintheus.*  The  arch-enemy  of  the  mice  was 
, the  small  owl  (.Sf7"i.rpas5e?‘ma),  which,  as  inhabitant 
^ of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  was  sacred  to  Pallas,  and 
jiecnliarly  cherished  by  the  Athenians.  The  me- 
nagerie  of  the  gods  generally  höre  a twofold  relation : 
^ first,  to  the  place  of  their  earhest  worship,  and  then 
to  thepeculiar  qualities  which  the  god  and  his  favour- 
ite  animal  possessed  in  common.  But  of  all  this, 
indeed,  Homer  knew  nothing. 

A native  of  the  towering  Olympus,  and  of  all  the 
peaks  of  the  ränge  of  Pindus,  was  the  eagle, 
whom  his  lofty  flight,  his  keen  eye,  his  stead- 
fast  gaze  on  heaven,  and  the  flames  which  were  seen 
to  gleam  around  him  fis  he  soared  through  electric 
clonds,  marked  out  to  be,  without  a competitor,  the 
servant  of  Zeus,  and  the  hearer  of  the  tliunderbolt. 
From  the  time  of  Pindar  he  has  been  the  faithful 
attendant  of  Jupiter.  The  soaring  hawk,  for  similar 
reasons,  and  as  the  hcrald  of  indications  from  the 


* Hora.  II.  i.  V.  39,  aud  the  Scholia, 
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realms  of  ether,  was  attaclied  to  the  prophet-god, 
Apollo.  The  white  migratory  pigeon  of  Syria  was 
sacred  to  Venus,  because  it  is  frequently  foimd  on 
Paphos  and  Eryx,  where  the  worship  of  Aphrodite, 
as  a goddess  of  outward  nature,  first  arose.  The 
Dodonean  doves,  according  to  Herodotus,  were.  dark 
coloured.  The  first  white  ones  that  were  seen  in 
Greece,  appeared  when  the  Persian  flee.t,  under  Mar- 
donius,  was  wrecked  at  the  foot  of  Athos. 

The  peacock  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Here,  at 
Samos.  From  that  spot  they  spread  over  Greece,  but 
were  always  rare.  In  the  time  of  Socrates,  and  eveu 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  they  were  admired  as  curiosities, 
and  in  earlier  times,  a thousand  drachmae  was  the  price 
of  a single  peahen.  An  edict  of  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian  (a.d.  303),  for  the  city  of  Stratonice,  fixes  the 
price  of  a fatted  peacock,  in  dear  times,  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  (bad)  denarii ; for  Roman  gluttony,  from  the 
time  of  Hortensius,  had  reckoned  peafowl  among  its 
dainties.  Pheasants  are  spoken  of  as  a festal  dish  by 
Philoxenus  of  Cytbera,  in  bis  poem  of  the  Banquet 
{^cü-vov).  A hybrid  race  was  produced  by  a cross 
with  the  common  fowl.  Fighting-cocks,  in  whose 
battles  the  ancients  so  greatly  delighted,  were  reared 
more  particularly  in  Bceotia,  Rhodes,  and  Chalcis. 

Nor  was  the  melodious  song  of  the  nightingale 
wanting  in  the  groves  and  thickets  of  Greece,  though 
she  was  but  a foreigner  and  a visiter,  and  her  voice 
was  heard  but  for  a short  time.  Attic  vanity  con- 
nected the  sweet  songstress  of  spring  v/ith  Attic  his- 
tory  by  a mythic  tale ; the  household  swallow  was, 
in  likc  manner,  interwoven  with  the  legeudary  his- 
tory  of  Athens  by  tbe  tragic  poets  of  the  Attic  stage. 
The  nightingale  and  the  swallow  were  both  of  them 
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birds  of  passage.  The  children  in  Rhodes  greeted  the 
latter  as  herald  of  the  spring  in  a little  song.  Troops  of 
them,  carrying  about  a swallow  (x£Xj2oj't^oj'r£c),  sang 
this  from  door  to  door,  and  collected  provisions  in  re- 
turn.  It  is  so  descriptive,  and  affords  so  many  inte- 
resting  comparisons,  that  \ve  may  allow  it  a place  here. 

KCtXas  Zpcts  uyotffecy 
xaXZs  ivtccvrZs, 

yetffvifee.  Xivx.kf 
i9r)  vurrct  fAikectvoc, 

— ?r«Xa^Äv  CU  '^^oxvx.Xu 
Ik  ^tovo;  oIkoj 
6*lvu  T6 

TVQüt  Vi  9t.a,VlffT^OV 

xet)  •xv^va. ; 
xa.)  TOV  XixJ'lTC^M 

ix  carutürat.  rrörio  aTiufn;,  r,  Xaßu//,i(a, ; 
eti  fiiv  ri  iuirus' — «<’  St  /<*Ä>  obx  iaro/ii;' 

71  <rat  <p'i^u/i,sS)  ü 

— jj  Tav  yvva7xci  Tav  iffüJ  x«^«^eitvav. 
ftixxa  ftU  tvT/,  faVius  ohreftis. 

iav  <pifvs  St  «)  fiiy“  Si5  ti  xa/  tptft/f. 

avo/'y  , avo/yt  Tav  ivpav  ^iX/iiv/l 
ab  yag  yi^ayris  i‘fatSt  iXXa  ata/'i/a* 

The  Swallow  is  come  ! 

The  Swallow  is  come! 

O fair  are  the  seasons,  and  light 
Are  the  days,  that  she  brings 
With  her  dusky  wings, 

And  her  bosom  snowy  white.  ^ 

* Athenseus,  viü.  c.  CO.  The  first  eleven  verses  are  mono- 
meter  hypercatalectic  anapfestics.  In  v.  10,  the  best  MS.  has 
x*l  -rv^Zyai  Hermann  de  Metris,  II.,  37,  § 16,  reads  xa',  -rv^a, 
thinkingthat  aru^as  mightoccasionally  have  had  a neuterplural. 
The  true  reading,  however,  is  evidently  aru^aa,  from  wwjvov. 
which  is  both  a correct  form,  and  nearer  to  the  mauuscript.— 
Trarul. 
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— And  wilt  thou  not  dole 

From  the  wealth,  that  is  thine, 

The  fig  and  the  bowl 
Of  rosy  wiue, 

And  the  wheaten  meal,  and  the  basket  of  cheese, 

And  the  omelet  cake,  which  is  knownto  please 
The  Swallow,  that  comes  to  the  Rhodiaa  land  ? 

Say,  must  we  be  gone  with  an  empty  hand, 

Or  shall  we  receive 
The  gift  that  we  crave  ? 

If  thou  give,  it  is  well ; 

But  beware,  if  thou  fail, 

' Nor  hope,  that  we’ll  leave  thee, 

Of  all  we’ll  hereave  thee. 

"VVe'!!  bear  off  the  door, 

Or  its  posts  from  the  floor, 

— Or  we’ll  seize  thy  }'oung  wife  who  is  sitting  within, 
Whose  form  is  so  airy,  so  light,  and  so  thin, 

And  as  hghtly,  be  sure,  will  we  hear  her  away. 

Then  look  that  thy  gift  be  ample  to-day, 

And  open  the  door,  open  the  door, 

To  the  Swallow  open  the  door  ! 

No  greybeards  are  we 
To  be  foil’d  in  our  glee, 

But  boys,  who  will  have  our  will 
This  day, 

But  boys,  who  will  have  our  will, 

Tlie  chief  food  of  the  swallow  consisted  of  those 
chirping  crickets  (the  «VpicECj  as  well  as  the  rernysc) 
which  were  kept  in  houses  like  singing  birds,  and 
more  especially  in  the  apartments  of  the  women, 
By  a quick  tremulous  motion  of  the  wings  against 
the  sides  these  little  creatures  produced  a sort  of  song 
which,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  Greeks,  formed 
a part  of  the  full  charm  of  summcr.  The  fashion  of  . 
wearing  a golden  cricket  in  the  hair  was  one  of  great 
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antiquity  in  Athens.  Many  fanciful  interpretations 
have  been  given  to  this  custom;  by  some  it  was 
saicl  to  denote  not  only  tbe  love  of  music  but  the 
Privileges  of  autocbtbony,  of  wbicb  this  insect  was 
the  sacred  symhol.  hW.u.>.c.v  V,vhV‘.. 

Autumn  was  the  season  of  that  annual  emigration 
of  the  cranes  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  sug- 
gested  those  inimitable  lines  in  which  Homer  de- 
scribes  the  noisy  troops.*  Storks,  quails  (the  type 
of  every  thing  common-place),  and  geese,  were  among 
the  migratory  birds.  The  swan,  which  the  lyric  poets, 
from  Hesiod’s  time,  made  the  attendaut  on  Apollo,— 
bringing  with  her  from  far  Ligya  that  dying  song, 
which  was  afterwards  derided  as  a fable  to  the  well 
known  seats  of  the  god, — bred  in  the  marshy  shores  of 
the  Eurotas,  in  Tempe  and  at  Delphi.  But  tlie  ear 
of  the  Greeks  heard,  even  in  the  call  -with  which  the 
tarne  partridge  enticed  its  wdld  companions,  a clear 
song,  agreeable  from  the  invitation  it  conveyed.  And 
thus  the  first  voice  of  the  cuckoo  rejoices  the  ear  of 
man  in  every  clime  and  country  of  the  wide  earth. 

The  sea,  in  its  bays  and  harbours,  affords  treasures 
which  are  but  little  known  or  explored. 
Modern  travellers  affirm  that  the  Greeks  are 
now  very  inexpert  fishermen,  and  it  appears  that  their 
ancestors  had  but  little  skill  in  fishery.  The  most 
important  production  of  the  sea  was  the  thunny, 
(Bvrrtc,  irrjXa/xoc,  KopSvXr],  opKvvog,  named 

according  to  the  difference  of  size  and  age),  which 
yearly  passed  in  shoals  through  the  Gaditanian  strait 
into  the  inner  sea.  The  whole  body  resorted  to  the 


* Hom.  II.  iii.  v.  2. 
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Propontis  and  Bosporus,  -where  they  deposited  their 
spawTi.  This  main  shoal  was  driven  into  nets,  and 
tlie  fish  har}50oned  with  the  trident,  the  primeval 
■weapon  of  the  Phoeniciau  thunny-fishers,  and  the  em- 
blem  of  their  maritime  supremacy.  It  was  not 
thought  expedient  to  catch  fish  in  the  open  sea ; they 
were  fatter  near  the  shore. 

Oysters  (rZ/Sea,  at  a later  period  Xtfxvorrrpea'),  which 
were  fished  for  by  divers,  were  eaten  in  ahundance  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Homer.  It  is,  however,  among 
the  Romans  that  we  first  hear  them  spoken  of  as  a 
dainty.  The  murex  was  abundant  and  of  remarkable 
goodness  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  The  sepia,  too, 
with  its  peculiar  power  and  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion,  by  tinging  the  water  around  it  with  a brown 
liquid,  was  kno^\'n,  though  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  apply  it  to  technical  uses  ^s  a dye.* 

The  dolphin,  celebrated  in  old' tradition  for  its  love 
of  music  and  its  attachment  to  man,  was  found  in 
ahundance,  and  afforded  numerous  subjects  for  paint- 
ing  and  sculpture. 

Pearls  were  not  found  in  the  Grecian  seas.  Ana- 
creon,  an  inhahitant  of  Lydia,  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions  them  as  the  omament  of  his  mistress  (if,  in- 
deed,  the  20th  ode  is  his).  They,  as  well  as  gems, 
were  first  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  as  a part  of  fe- 
male  dress,  after  the  time  of  Alexander. ' 

The  great  lakes,  especially  the  Copaic,  coutained 
delicious  eels,t  which,  particularly  when  they  attained 
to  a great  size,  were  esteemed  sacred.  Venomous  ser- 

* The  Romans  used  it  for  ink.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  13. 
f Athen.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  49.  Aristoph.  passim. 
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pents  were  more  abundant  in  fable  than  in  reality. 
Whether  any  such  animal  as  the  flying  dragon,  of 
which  so  many  histories  are  told,  ever  existed,  is 
doubtful.  Serpents,  which  inhaled  the  vaporous 
breath  of  the  universal  mother,  Eartli,  were  thought 
to  have  prophetic  gifts.  The  Epidauriaii  snake  of 
^sculapius  (Coluber  Msculapii),  was  one  of  the 
most  harmless  of  those  which,  by  their  docility,  were 
valuable  allics  in  every  kind  of  jugglery. 

And  if  poisonous  plants,  such  as  the  hellebore, 
which  grew'  on  the  rugged  rocks  of  Attica ; the  Arca- 
dian  hippomanes,*  used  in  incantations;  the  mandrake, 
&c.,  were  natives  of  Greece ; nature,  wüth  an  equal 
hand,  had  enriched  her  soil  with  antidotes,  and  had 
thus  furnished  it  with  all  that  is  needful  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  man. 


* Theoc.  Id.  ii.  48,  et  schol. 
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Chapter  II. 

Perfect  Organization  of  the  Human  Species  in  Greece — Laws  of  Beauty 
— Proportion.«;  of  the  Human  Body — Aborigines  of  Greece — Pelasgi- — 
Hellenes  — Origin  of  the  name  Pelasgi  — Traditions  concerning 
them— Tyrrhene  Pelasgi — Thraces — Universal  belief  of  the  deseent  of 
Civilization  from  some  Mountain  in  the  North — Hellenes — Their 
Origin  and  Predominance— Heroic  Age— Homer — Date  and  Cliaracter 
of  the  Homeric  Poems. 

Ix  the  midst  of  a world  adorned  with  beauties  of  so 
peculiar  and  yet  so  varied  a character — beauties  of 
which  we  can  here  give  only  transient  and  scanty 
glimpses — man  had  bis  full  sliare  of  the  com- 
mon and  striking  pre-eminence.  The  ideal  forms 
whicb  the  artists  of  Greece,  with  their  singularly 
accurate  conception  of  the  true  subjects  of  art,  pro- 
duced,  were,  as  to  their  material  part,  derived  from 
reality,  and  lived  and  moved  hefore  their  eyes.  La- 
conia,  still  distinguished  for  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
its  women,  atforded  models  for  forms  of  Junonian 
grace  and  dignity ; tlie  muscular  and  well-fed  prize- 
fighters  of  Eceotia  for  the  frame  of  Hercules ; and  the 
herdsmen  and  syrinx-players  of  Arcadia  have  come 
down  to  US  in  all  their  robust  truth  and  nature  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Fauns.  From  a very  remote  age, 
the  Homeric  epithets  (not  to  mention  the  Arcadian 
court  of  beauty,  and  the  like)  had  established  among 
the  Greeks  certain  conceptions  of  beauty  respecting 
the  several  parts  of  the  body.  These  notions  were 
matured  by  the  spcculative  acutencss  so  peculiar  to 
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the  Hellenic  race,  and  were  brought  to  a perfection 
which,  as  we  learn  from  a celebrated  passage  in 
Galen,*  from  the  time  of  Chrysippus,  scarcely  ad- 
mitted  of  improvement  or  addition.  Such  were  the 
singularly  favourable  circumstances  under  which 
Polycletus  wrote  bis  work  on  the  harmony  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  while  he  kept  before  his 
eyes  tbat  canonical  statue  which  afforded  a norma 
or  Standard  for  the  sensible  Illustration  of  every  law 
he  laid  down.  What  the  genial  influence  of  the  cli- 
raate  and  the  favourable  effect  of  the  clothing  failed 
to  produce,  was  developed  by  Hellenic  education; 
beginning,  as  Plutarch  requires,  with  the  nurse, 
and  continuing  through  every  stage  of  childhood  and 
adolescence : the  careful  watch  over  the  moral s and 
manners  of  youth ; the  maturity  of  the  sexes  before 
they  were  permitted  by  law  to  contract  marriage  j 
the  training  which  gave  freedom,  elasticity,  and  har- 
diness  to  the  male  sex,  and  the  room  afforded  for  the 
developement  and  exercise  of  every  power,  whether 
intellectual  or  corporeal,  of  a human  being. 

Thus  was  reared  and  unfolded  that  full  flower  and 
pride  of  form,  that  perfection  of  human  beauty  which 
bas  been  falsely  regarded  as  the  mere  creation  of  the 
sculptor’s  fancy.  Blumenbach  has  shown,  from  a 
Greek  skull  in  his  collection,  that  the  so  called  Gre- 
cian  profile,  i.  e.  that  junction  of  the  frontal  bone  with 
the  nose,  in  which  the  facial  angle  (which  is  58°  in 
the  orang  outang)  falls  between  90°  and  100°,  was  a 
real  existence,  and  not  an  invention  of  art.  Perfect 
develop|ment  and  formation  of  body,  and  lofty  stature, 


Galen,  de  Temperam.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ult.  Tom.  iü.  p.  50. 
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are  regai'ded  by  Aristotle  as  necessary  couditions  of 
beauty  ; and  the  populär  faitli  of  the  Greeks  lionoured 
tbe  relics  of  its  beroes  in  proportion  to  their  posses- 
sion  of  these  excellent  quabties. 

They  had  established  certain  rules  of  proportion, 
■\vhicb,  since  Audran’s  speculations,  liave  been  ascer- 
tained  by  the  measurement  of  ancient  statues.  The 
Standard  of  a perfect  feinale  body  was,  as  we  find 
from  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  the  Venus  of  Melos, 
rather  more  than  eight  times  the  length  of  tlie  head. 
The  proportions  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  are  the 
same ; to  the  more  agile  Diana,*  they  gave  nearly 
nine  times. 

In  the  personifications  of  female  youthand  loveliuess, 
in  whom  there  was  not,  as  in  the  ‘ Virago  Pallas,’  a 
predomiuance  of  the  masculine  character,  we  find,  in 
accordance  with  the  finest  and  happiest  organization, 
the  pelyis  in  the  proportion  of  4,  5,  or  ^5  parts  of  the 
length  of  the  wliole  body.  In  the  male  statues,  on  the 
contrary,  evcn  in  the  Hercules,  the  region  of  the  pelvis 
is  never  more  than  a fifth  of  the  whole  body.  The 
upper  part  of  the  male  body,  that  is  the  whole  trunk, 
was  fashioned  by  the  Greeks,  true  to  its  destination, 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  lower;  unless  in  cases 
where  the  artist  intended  to  give  any  idea  of  clumsi- 
ness.  The  agreement  that  we  find  in  this  particular 
in  Works  of  undoubted  genuineness  alfords  the  best 
prrxif  that  it  was  taken  from  what  was  daily  before 
their  eyes.  The  opposite  proportions  are,  in  accord- 
ance with  nature,  found  in  the  female  figures. 

Übservations  of  this  kind,  tending  to  prove  that 

* The  Diana  of  Versailles. 
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Hian,  livlng  undcr  these  skies,  and  surrounded  by  ob- 
jects  of  such  splendour  and  beauty,  shared  in  the  ge- 
neral pre-excellence  of  nature’sworks,  migbt  be  mul- 
tiplied  without  end.  But  we  must  leave  them  to 
Works  whicb  afiford  more  space,  and  are  more  spe- 
cially  devoted  to  tbese  inquiries.* 

• Who  were  the  aboriginal  dwellers  in  this  biglily- 
Aborigines  fevoured  land  ? What  was  the  race  whicb 
of  Grecce.  ^^aturc,  in  her  prodigality,  bestowed  upon  it  ? 
is  one  of  the  questions  to  which  all  the  acuteness 
and  the  varied  resources  of  modern  times  have  sought 
an  answer,  without  arriving  at  any  proportionale  or 
satisfactory  results. 

Several  tribes,  as  old  tradition  asserts,  were  natives 
of  the  Hellenic  soil.  Two  are  especially  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  of  predominant  importance.  The 
Pelasgi,  who  had  never  migrated,  and  the  Hellenes, 
who  had  been  great  Wanderers,  were,  the  former  the 
root  of  the  Attic-Ionic  race,  the  latter  that  of  the 
Doric. 

But  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  contradicted  by 
a number  of  undoubted  witnesses,  who  compel  us  to 
admit  that  the  Father  of  history  sought  by  this  ex- 
planation  to  throw  light  upon  certain  phenomena, 
whose  true  explanation  was  already  lost,  tliough 
they  were  too  recent  to  be  passed  over  with  entire 
neglect  and  indifference. 

This  assertion  of  Herodotus,  whose  great  name  is 
generally  regarded  as  a sort  of  pledge,  has  thrown 

* Amonj;  many  others,  Savage’s  “ Anatomie  du  Gladiateur 
Comiallani'’  (Paris,  1Ö12)  deserves  favourable  mention. 
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doubt  and  obscurity  on  tbe  meaning  of  the  name 
Pelasgi.  The  greater  number  of  commentators  now 
understand  this  to  coinprehend  all  the  inhahit- 
ants  of  the  Grecian  coasts  and  interjacent  country, 
before  the  division  of  the  Doric  and  lonic  races;  con- 
sequentlv,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  anterior  to 
the  epoch  at  which  the  collective  denomination,  Hel- 
lenes,  first  appears. 

Other  learned  men,  -who  have  seized  the  meaning 
of  the  authorities  more  precisely,  hold  the  Pelasgi 
(or,  according  to  the  older  form,  Pelargi)  to  be  a 
tribe  who  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  settled 
on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  low  plains 
which  the  ancients  called  «pyoc:  their  name  was 
consequently  derived  from  7re\w  and  upyoc.*  Their 
cities  were  the  Larissse,t  the  number  of  which  indi- 
cate  a populous  nation,  skilled  in  the  art-  of  building 
indestructible  edifices.  Remains  of  these  are  seen  in 
those  Cyclopean  w'alls  which  have  been  discovered  in 
60  many  places.  Massy  hewn  stones  were  nnited 
together  by  their  mere  weight  without  any  mortar. 
The  oldest  specimen  of  this  kind  of  building  is  found 
in  the  walls  of  Tiryns.  A still  more  remarkable  one 
is  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycense,  discovered  by 
Sir  William  Gell,  where  an  enormous  transvcrse  block, 
laid  across  the  tops  of  two  door-posts  gradually  slant- 
ing  inwards,  forms  the  doorway ; and  square  stones, 
laid  horizontally  on  each  other,  (the  lower  always 
projecting  beyond  the  one  above  it,)  rose  in  a sort  of 
dorne,  surmounted  by  a single  stone  (up/u.ovlu'). 

A--/  *»V»  < 

* Müller,  Orcliomenos,  s.  125. 

\ See  Miiller’s  Orchomenos  und  die  Minycr,  s.  126.  Schol. 
in  Apollon,  i.  1091.  Eustath.  in  II.  ii.  839.  Strab.  ix.  410. 
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All  tlie  arts  of  liusbandry — the  harnessing  tlie  ox 
to  the  yoke,  the  use  of  the  goad,  the  haking  of  hread 
— were  attributed  to  Pelasgus  (the  collective  name  for 
the  whole  race),  as  was  also  the  measurement  of  land. 
The  rivers,  which  arrested  their  wanderings,  cora- 
pelled  them  to  cut  canals  or  drains,  and  to  construct 
sluices.  The  old  Pelasgian  gods  were  gods  of  the 
mountain  and  of  the  field,  whose  altars  were  un- 
stained  with  blood. 

Even  in  Herodotus’  time,  the  old  Pelasgi  were 
regarded  as  a rüde,  ignoble  people,  with  an  unhellenic 
langnage,  and  a nameless  host  of  deities.  Modern  scho- 
lars  have  endeavoured,  with  considerable  acuteness,  to 
explain  this  by  the  supposition  that  they  discerned 
traces  of  a two-fold  tradition  relating  to  them.  The 
oldest  of  these  represents  the  Pelasgi  as  an  auto- 
chthonous  and  stationary  race.  In  other  words,  its 
authors  knew  of  no  earher  inhabitants  of  Greece  than 
tlie  Pelasgi,  whom  they  therefore  regarded  and  de- 
scribed  as  sprung  immediately  from  the  earth;  as 
Proseleni,  i.  e.  ekler  than  the  moon.* 

The  Word  autochthonous  may  indeed  be  generally 
regarded  as  marking  the  impassable  limits  of  histori- 
cal  research ; in  the  present  instance  it  defines  them. 
This  tradition  assumed  Arcadia  as  the  primal  seat  of 
the  Pelasgi. 

A second  and  more  recent  tradition  represented  the 
Pelasgi  as  wandering  bands  skilled  in  handicrafts,  but 
more  inclined  to  a piratical  life,  and  either  a sort  of 
offset  from  those  old  Pelasgic  Arcadians,  or  as  standi 
ing  in  some  other  relation  to  them.  As  the  Pelasgi 

* Ov. 

Orta  prior  luna,  de  se  si  credere  dignum  e^t, 

A magno  tellus  Arcade  nomeu  habet. 

yv.t,  ~i  V • i-v-w  I*  ^ 0 -if  aS 
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in  question  were  geiierally  distinguished  by  the  annex 
Tyrrhene,  it  is  possible  that  the  similarity  of  the 
name  in  its  ekler  Attic  form  to  the  name  of  the 
Stork  (TreXapytic)  contributed  to  the  Creation  of  a 
legend  which  spared  the  trouble  of  discovering  a 
mother-countr)'  for  a homeless  race.  From  the  time 
that  this  branch  of  the  old  stem  was  accustomed  to 
be  more  accurately  distinguished  by  the  addition 
T}Trhene  Pelasgi,  or  Pelasgic  Tyndieni,  there  arose 
a confusion  in  the  idea,  which  is  intelligible  only 
among  a people  of  so  mobile  a fancy.  Tyn-heni 
(from  Typptc,  tower,  castle),  with  which  that  ‘ Pelas-  ^ 
gic  ’ was  thought  to  be  connected,  would  lead  to  the 
idea  of  tower-builders ; and  thence  to  those  old  Pelas- 
gic tower-builders,  wdio,  driven  from  Athens,  repaired 
to  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  and  at  a later  period 
to  Thrace.  These  Pelasgic  (building)  Tyrrheni  w'ere 
siibseqiiently  confounded  with  the  Italian  Tyrrheni, 
the  Etnisci : afterw'ards,  when  the  principal  name, 
Tjirheni,  was  less  carefully  preserved,  and  the  de- 
scriptive  or  adjective  word  Pelasgi  obtained  a de- 
cided  predominancy,  the  qualities  which  had  broiight 
the  Tyrrheni  into  disrepute  were  attributed  to  the 
Pelasgi.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the  name  Pe- 
lasgi, taken  to  reprcsent  the  acts  of  the  Pelasgic 
Etrusci,  came  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
seaman  and  pirate.* 

Other  prehellenic  races,  Avhose  connexion  with 

■*  This  i.t  the  opinion  of  Wachsmuth,  in  his  Aller Ihurnskunde, 
which,  haned  as  it  is  ou  profound  liistorical  research,  solves 
many  difficult  problems.  Ile  is  directly  opposed  to  the  theory 
according  to  which  the  Pelasgi  were  a completely  and  charac- 
teristically  different  race  from  the  Helleiies. 
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eacli  other  falls  within  the  province  of  liistorical  in- 

quiry,  were  the  Lcleees,  the  Carians,  the  Curetes,  and 

the  Caucones.  The  Thraces  seem  to  he  rather  mvthic 

¥ 

than  historical;  their  name  is  blendecl  ^tith  many  old 
traditions  of  early  progress  toward  civilization  ; and 
they  must  therefore  he  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
barbaric  Thracians  of  later  tiines.  According  to  the 
tradition,  those  old  Thraces  once  inbabited  the  country 
from  Pieria  and  Tempe  to  Phocis,  or  even  to  Attica 
and  Euboea,  and  the  Hellenic  sea.  It  is  possible 
that  tribes  may  have  migrated  from  the  country  lying 
between  the  ancient  Pieria,  north  of  Olympus,  to  the 
plains  of  Thessaly,  and  even  still  more  southerly; 
and  that  they  introduced  among  the  Southern  tribes 
the  Service  of  the  Muses,  and  the  enthusiastic  wor- 
ship  of  Dionysos,  together  'with  the  earliest  hymns, 
all  which,  however,  became  diffused  among  the  Hel- 
lenes,  and  retained  not  the  slightest  trace  of  foreign 
origin. 

Their  early  culture  bas  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained  liy  those  sanie  notions,  common  to  almost  every 
people  of  the  ancient  world,  -svliich  placed  the  seat  of 
the  gods  on  some  high  mountain  in  the  north,  and 
ascribed  to  its  inhabitants  a superiority  in  civiliza- 
tion, arising  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  rvith  the 
gods.  This  belief  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  le- 
gends  of  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Thamyris,  &c.  We 
find  the  same  idea  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  which  places 
the  seat  of  Ormuzd,  the  scene  of  his  revelations,  the 
assemblage  of  his  divine  spirits,  and  an  ideal  life  free 
from  all  want  and  all  care,  on  the  Alborj,  around 
which  revolve  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  M e find  it  in 
the  Meru  of  the  Hindus  j in  the  Kaf  of  the  Ara- 
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bians;  tlie  scene  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the 
ackuowledged  source  of  the  blessing  whicli  descended 
lipon  mortals  from  a place  of  higher  sanctity.* 

From  the  time  of  Ilerodotus,  the  belief  in  an  emi- 
gration  from  Phoenicia,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  into  the 
Islands  and  mainland  of  Greece  has  gained  ground 
and  firmly  established  itself  in  the  minds  of  a great 
iiumber  of  inquirers.  It  rests  upon  historical  asser- 
tious,  and  upon  a multitude  of  indications  gathered 
from  the  hfe,  the  language;,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Hellenes.  The  nature  of  the  country,  with  its  inviting 
harbom's,  its  currents,  and  its  regularly  returning 
sea-breezes,  ivould,  as  it  should  seem,  independently 
of  all  historical  testimony,  suffice  to  justify  a pre- 
suniption  of  this  kind.  But  the  ingenuity  of  several 
modern  historians  has,  for  that  very  reason,  delighted 
in  maintaining  either  that  these  emigrations  never 
took  place  at  all,  or  that  their  consequences  were 
quite  insignificant,  and  had  no  influence  on  Grecian 
life:  and  lastly,  that  the  Oriental  (where  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  deny  its  existence)  is  so  completely  se- 
parate and  distinct  from  the  Hellenic,  that  any  amal- 
gamation  of  the  two  must  appear  wholly  impossible. 

Other  learned  men  have,  on  good  grounds,  thought 
this  opinion  contradicted  by  clear  proofs  of  the  early 
influence  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  at  that  time  so  full 
of  activity.  But  this  investigation,  which  ■would 
alone  suffice  to  All  a pretty  thick  volume,  if  due  re- 
ference  were  made  to  all  the  documents,  will  lie  better 

* Ilence  the  perjietual  allusions  to  a superstitious  rever- 
ence  for  “ hij;h  places”  in  the  historical  books  ol’  tlie  01(1 
Testament. 
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followeil  out  in  places  wliere  space  is  allowed  for  the 
full  Statement  of  the  question.* 

Among  all  the  earlier  races,  however,  the  dominant 
race  of  Hellenes,  who  originally  dwelt  b)'  üodona  and 
the  Achelous,  attained  to  the  highest  consideration  and 
importance.  It  was,  probably,  there  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  district,  the  warlike  followers  of  Achilles, 
whom  Homer  also  calls  Myrmidons  or  Phthiotes,  by 
their  extremely  ancient  connexion  with  the  shrine  of 
Hella,  and  by  their  sacerdotal  Helli  or  Sylli,  founded 
their  especial  claim  to  a denomination  which,  at  a 
later  period,  was  transfen'ed  to  the  collective  people, 
and  contradistinguishftd  only  from  the  Pelasgi. 

The  renown  which  Homer  first  conferred  upon 
Achilles,  who  invoked  the  Dodonean  Zeus  as  his  an- 
cestral  deity,was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  gave  the 
name  of  the  Hellenes  so  great  a preponderancy  over  that 
of  the  Achseans,  the  Danaans,  and  the  Argives;  and 
the  fact  that  it  Avas  this  particular  name  among  the 
three  tribes  over  which  Achilles  ruled  (the  Achseans, 
Myrmidons,  and  Hellenes),  which  gained  the  supre- 
macy,  has  its  foundation  in  the  traditionary  legends 
of  the  heroes  of  this  family, — Actor,  AEacus,  Peleus, 
and  Achilles ; of  whom  AEacus,  the  founder  of  a iicav 
race,  was  also  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  chief  tem- 
ple  on  the  Island  of.iEgina, — the  Hellenium,afterwards 
called  the  Panhellenium.  Delphic  oracles  early  used 
the  Hellenic  name;  and  besides  these,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Amphictyonic  council,  Avhich 

* At  the  head  of  those  opposed  to  each  other  ou  this  qües- 
tion,  stand  Otfried  Müller  and  Creiizcr ; and  also  Böttiger  in 
his  “ Kunst-Mythologie.” 
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was  intiinately  connected  with  the  Delpliic  sanctuary, 
and  was  probably  early  so  described  in  poeti-y,  miglit 
contribute  to  the  universality  of  the  Hellenic  name. 

The  spread  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  lastly  the  name  of  the  judges  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  was  originally  Hellanodicse,  operated 
fiirther  to  diffuse  the  name  of  a tribe  over  the  mass, 
and,  joined  to  the  causes  alleged  above,  delermined  its 
triumphant  pre-emiuency. 

This  period  of  the  remarkahle  piedominancy  of 
Hellenism  over  all  the  other  races  of  Greece,  Heeren 
has  appropriately  designated  as  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Greeks  : a period  which  has  appeared  to  all  succeed- 
ing  ages  invested  with  the  brilliancy  of  Epic  poetry, 
and  which  has  shed  a kind  of  sanctity  over  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  whether  nearly  or  remotely — 
this  period  whence  emanate  the  threads  that,  passing 
through  succeeding  ages,  are  knit  to  modern  times ; 
this  period  which  contains  the  germ  of  every  blossom 
that  has  since  adomed  the  world,  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  a knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life 
of  the  Hellenes ; and  considerable  time  is,  therefore, 
well  devoted  to  an  accurate  Investigation  of  it. 

Fortunately,  a Standard  for  its  appreciation  has 
come  down  to  ns ; time  has  left  standing  a bridge, 
over  which  we  may  pass  to  examine  its  details,  froin 
a nearer  point  of  view  than  we  can  gain  of  any  other 
people  of  the  antique  world,  equally  remote  from  our- 
selves. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  mean  the  iminortal 
Work  attributed  to  Homer.  Although  a poem,  this 
sacred  gift  of  the  Muses  possessed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  accurate  and  competent  critics  of  the 
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old  World,  the  uncontested  character  of  an  his- 
torical  document.  Homer  (to  use  the  universally 
adopted  form  of  expression)  merited  the  faith  re- 
posed  in  himj  because  the  singers  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  paint  the  very  world  in  which  they 
lived  and  sang ; because  the  bard  of  antiquity 
was  a witness  and  a sharer  of  all  the  scenes  he 
described  ; because  the  reality  that  excited  his  ima- 
gination,  and  to  which  he  gave  language  and  utter- 
ance,  is  brought,  with  a quickened  apprehensiön  of 
the  external  circumstances  that  surrounded  him,  and 
with  all  its  original  freshness  and  vividness,  before 
oiir  senses. 

Homer,  the  father  of  modern  verse, — the  poet  whp 
has  thrown  into  the  shade  all  that  preceded  and  all 
that  have  followed  him — under  whose  single  name^ 
the  singers  and  the  songs  of  several  Tonic  schools 
are  confounded,  may,  according  to  the  oldest  and  the 
most  vveighty  testimony  which  is  to  be  gathered  ff om 
the  traditions  concerning  the  poet  and  the  spirit  of  his 
poem,  be  assigued  to  the  second  or  third  Century 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  This  supposition 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  calculations  foimded  on 
external  circumstances.  The  lonians,  crowded  at 
home  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  had  founded 
colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Lesser  Asia ; and  epic 
poetry,  naturalized  in  this  genial  soll  and  under 
these  benign  skies,  took  root  and  flourished  with  all 
the  vigorous  luxiiriance  of  the  Vegetation  which  over- 
shadowed  the  head  of  the  poet.  Out  of  this  school, 
probably  after  the  lapse  of  about  a Century  (which 
is  the  least  we  can  allow  for  the  completion  of  such 
a Work),  arosc,  in  all  his  giant  grandeur,  Homer ; to 
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vliose  name  succeeding  generations,  with  ungratc- 
ful  gr^itiule,  imputed  all  the  fame  of  the  prede- 
cessors  whom  he  threw  into  oblivion.  Even  the 
lustre  of  those  wlio  canie  after  him  was  lost  in  his 
all-eclipsing  splendour. 

Even  now,  separated  as  we  are  hy  centiiries  from 
the  events  which  he  describes,  Homer  still  places 
theni  before  us  with  a truth,  vividness,  and  accu- 
racy  which,  ages  ago,  awakened  the  belief  that  he 
must  have  been  a Contemporary  of  those  who  are 
ennobled  in  his  lays ; that  he  relates  to  his  hearers 
only  what  himself-  had  seen  or  experienced.  The 
error  is  pardonable ; for  the  volatile  nature  of  spoken 
words,  and  the  tradition  of  song  and  story  through 
the  lips  of  the  people,  will  endure  nothing  but  the 
fresh  breath  of  nature  and  the  colouring  of  the 
time  and  the  country  in  which  they  are  uttered.* 
And  the  Epos,  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  from  age  to  age,  assumes  a different  form  with 
the  changes  in  nations  and  in  times. 

Therefore  may  Homer  be  regarded  by  us,  too,  as 
the  pure  fountain  of  the  history  of  his  age  (provided 
always  that  this  is  understood  in  its  proper  limita- 
tion,  which  never  forgets  to  acknowledge  in  the  poet 
the  poetic  character)  ; as  the  clear,  untroubled  mir- 
ror  of  the  life  of  his  contemporaries ; Claims  Avhich, 
throughout  antiquity,  have  never  been  disallowed. 

The  valour  of  Achilles,  and  the  bloody  vengeance 
which  this  warlike  prince  took  on  the  greatest  of  his 
adversaries,  hy  whose  death  he  expiated  the  fate  of 

* A»  Wilhelm  Müller,  in  his  admirable  “ Homerische  For 
schule"  has  shown. 
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his  friend ; and  afterwards,  the  dexterous  prudence 
of  Odysseus  furnished  the  matter  for  his  Epopcca. 
Within  their  circuit,  however,  lies  the  whole  life  of 
the  -World  as  it  then  existed,  in  all  its  manifold  de- 
tails ; nor  have  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  a 
remote  state  of  society,  in  all  their  vivid  distinctness, 
ever  come  down  to  us  in  a richer  and  more  magnificent 
stream.  As  the  Human  is,  in  every  respect,  the  pre- 
dominant  characteristic  of  Homer,  we  shall  direct 
our  attention  to  the  relations  and  condition  of  man, 
considered  purely  as  man,  hefore  we  attempt  to  gain 
a conception  of  those  in  which  he  stood  to  civil 
society,  or  to  the  immortal  gods. 


Chapter  III. 


Coudition  of  t>.c  Greek  as  a human  being — Birth — Treatment  and  diet  of 
the  new-boru  infant — Dulies  of  a nurse — Training  of  the  boy — Miser- 
able state  of  orphaus — Accomplishments  and  exercises  of  youth — Oc- 
capations  and  graces  of  maidens — Mode  of  contracting  marriage — 
Marriage  ceremonies — Condition  of  married  women — Female  slaves 
and  concubines — Condition  of  slaves — Hired  servants — their  diities — 
Death — Piety  to  the  dead — Funeral  rites — Demonstrations  of  grief — 
Burning  of  the  dead — Its  origin  and  details — Collection  and  inter- 
ment  of  the  ashes— Funeral  gaines. 


The  deity  who  presided  over  man’s  entrance  into 
life  was  Ilithpa,  wliom  Homer  speaks  of  sometimes 
in  the  singulär,^  at  other  times  in  the  plural  ;*  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  Standing  in  a dependent 
relation  to  Here,  the  great  matron  and  mother. 
The  new-horn  ehild  (according  to  Homer,  veoyiXog ; 
at  a later  period,  veoypoc)  receives  its  first  nourish- 
ment,  either  from  its  mother,  as  Telemachus  from 
Penelope,  and  Hector  from  Heeuha ; or  from  a nurse, 
as  Ulysses  from  Euryclea.  Nausicaa  and  Astyanax, 
too,  were  nursed  at  a stranger’s  breast.  The  Ho- 
meric  Word  -^iipuv  is  changed  into  Ti^rjVLiv,  or 
Tiirjvtltriai,  by  the  author  of  the  hymn  to  Demeter. 
The  swaddling,  and  the  other  earliest  cares  of  in- 
fancy,are  still  more  accurately  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes.  It  w'as  the  duty  of 
the  nurse  to  take  care  that  her  nursling  sustained  no 
injury  from  incantation  (e-r/Xvo-b;),  nor  from  any 
plant  of  magic  po^Cer.  She  must  know  healing  roots 


/ * Iloin.  II.  si.  270  ; xix.  1 l'J. 
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(avTiToiia)  of  grcater  efficacy  than  any  of  those 
noxious  herbs  (oi/Xd-o/za),  \vliose  pretematural  efFects 
’svere  in  great  measure  produced  by  the  art  of  cul- 
ling  the  plant  ■vvitb  its  root  (pt^oroprlF  ßorävag). 

I Coagulated  milk,  wine,  and  boney,  is  the  diet  Avitli 
; ■which  Aphrodite  nourishes  the  daughters  of  Panda- 
reus.*  Milk  and  honey,  too,  are  the  food  of  the 
new-born  Zeus  in  Crete.  Little  infants  %vere  carried 
next  the  bosoni,  under  the  folds  of  the  garment  (viro 
•V  coXttw),  which  was  confined  round  the  w'aist  by  the 
girdle.  The  warm  touch  was  justly  esteemed  bene- 
ficial.  Bigger  children  were  carried  in  the  arms 
- '’v  (ettz  k-üXttw).  The  wages  of  careful  nursingf  were 
paid  by  the  parents  or  by  the  children  ; and  grati- 
tude  raised  the  tender  and  watchful  nurse  to  the 
Station  of  director  of  the  household  affairs,  inspector 
and  teacher  of  the  maidens,  and  granted  her  the 
privilege  of  making  ready  the  couch  of  the  master. 
The  Greeks  had  a word  to  express  the  negligence  of 
nursesj  a^pactjj,  at  a later  period,  KaKocppalii], 

The  later  training  of  the  boy  w'as  committed  to 
men ; as  that  of  Achilles  to  Phoenix.  A happy  child, 
who  lived  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  mother, 
above  all  under  the  sheltering  guardianship  of  his 
father,  was  äp^tSoX»;c. 

«5  5Tf(»  fih  ioü  iri  'yiumffi  •rar^os 

fjLUi'Kov  oiov  sdserxSj  xeci  eieuv  ^iovk 

ccl/raa  oS-’  ii^ves  iXoi,  ^avirairo  ts  ytiTiec^tvuv, 

sll^tirx'  iv  kixromriv,  hfi'yxa>.!Siirff/  T/&r,y»)f,  _ 

civü  ivl  ftxXaxn,  BecX'uu^  i/n.'X’Xntä/iivo;  xij^' 

für  ä'  a»  -TToXXu,  ’!rdt^r,<n,  (fiXou  ävi  irar-jos 

II.  xxii.  500. V. 

* 0(1.  XX.  08. 
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But  the  child’s  only  security  for  the  continuance 
of  these  joyous  days  of  infaiicy  lay  in  tlie  life  and 
the  poAver  of  his  father ; — pitiable  was  the  fotc  of  the 
orphan. 


■ ciXXoi  yu^  cn  axovoiffiTOVffiv  tLOov.^OL%, 

^uaoV  oßJ«v/Äöv  xccva^y,kiKcc  xaioet  'Ti^TtCiy 
xay-ra.  ö’  axiuvyfjLvxi^  IrilaKouv^xt  xa^uut, 
^ivof^ivo;  Ss  r'  avita  xdi;  l;  xarr^Oy  sra,i^ov;j 
ccXXov  //.£v  ^Xalvti;  lavu>Vj  uXXov  5s  ^^i-reüvos’ 
fruvjo  IXsr.ffavT^y  KorvXnv  tis  'tut&ov  txiirx,^, 

^'tlXicc  fAiy  rr  s5/;;y*  vxi^ü^ny  5’  ovk.  s^/^vs* 

Töv  %\  xa.)  a(Jt.\pi^a.X^i  \k  'hctirvo^  i(T-TU(piXi^t 
;^S5c'iv  X:x?^zyuif  y.ai  oviihuoio'iv  Wi^ccuvj 

ot'Tcoi'  ob  co;  yi  xa'rn^  ftiTCcöuiyvTai  ^fjLiV* 
^axovoui  öS  r ay-ivixuis  \:  fjL7)Tioco  x.  r.  X, 

11.  xxii,  489. 


H appier  he  -whose  father  lived  to  afford  a model  to 
his  unfolding  powers,  and  to  train  him  in  liis  ripen- 
ing  years,  “ to  be  eloquent  in  discourse  and  strcnu- 
ous  in  deed,”  as  Phoenix  trained  Achilles.  Hunting, 
mnning,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  fonned  the 
discipline  of  the  future  warrior.  Another  part  of  his 
education  was  the  knowledge  of  inedicinal  herbs 
{(‘jjäpfiUKor'),  and  of  the  treatment  of  wounds,  in 
which  we  find  Achilles  instmcted  by  Chiron,  the 
most  virtuous  (cikuiotcitoc')  of  Centaurs*.  Homer 
teils  of  no  other  instruction  given  to  his  hero  by 
Chiron,  around  wliom  later  traditions  assembled  the 
most  illustrious  chiefs  and  warriors,  as  in  a school  of 
chivalry. 

Unmarried  youths,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  loved 
to  repair  to  the  circling  dance  in  freshly-washed  gar- 
ments.  A dancc  of  this  kind,  executed  with  all 

* II.  xi.831. 
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the  dexterity  of  tlie  most  skilfiil  and  vigorous  youth, 
is  described  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  during 
the  visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  king  of  the  Phaeacians.* 
Wliile  one  youth  hurls  the  piirple  ball  iuto  the  air 
and  another  Catches  it  in  the  dance,  others  again 
clap  their  hauds  wlth  open  palm,  probably  tbus 
beating  the  measure,  which  was  reduced  to  a regulär 
art  among  the  Greeks ; although,  according  to  the 
explanation  Eustathiiis  gives  of  the  words  icoüpoc 
c’eTTiXriKfoy  uXXoi,  they  appear  to  denote  only  the 
beating  with  the  fore  finger  of  the  one  hand  (Xt'xai'oe) 
on  the  palm  of  the  other. 

At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  that  systematic  art 
of  clapping  {KpoToBopvßoQ')  which,  in  a later  age, 
was  brougbt  to  a sort  of  perfection  at  tlie  Greek 
theatre,  could  bardly  be  supposed  to  exist. 

Playing  on  the  cithara,  or  lute,  was  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  heroic  youth.  Thus  Achilles 
sings  to  the  tuneful  strings  the  deeds  of  illustrious 
men.t  This  was  a kind  of  mental  medicine;  for 
the  voice  and  the  lute,  blended  as  he  blended  them, 
have  a magic  power  to  captivate  and  subdue  the 
spirit.  The  luxurious  suitors  of  Penelope  seek  to 
amuse  and  please  her,  after  their  fashion,  with  play- 
ing at  rpioits  before  the  door  of  her  house.+ 

Young  women  in  the  bloom  of  youth  uvBoc  ■ 

Occupations  according  to  Homer,  Kovpy]ior  ar^og  exovo-ai 
women".^  in  the  Homerides,  that  is,  in  mature  but 
yet  Virgin  beauty)  lived  in  the  interior  of  the  house 
with  their  mothers,  busied  about  the  household 

* 0(1.  viii.  370.  t II.  ix.  186. 

I 0(1.  iv.  625. 
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aflairs ; as  in  the  instance  of  Nausicaa,  and  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Celens  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres.  It  was 
their  task  to  fetch  water  for  the  house  in  bright 
brazen  pitchers  (caXiric,  a vessel  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  narrow  at  the  top,  with  a handle)  ; sometimes 
even  to  unharness  the  horses  and  mules  froni  the 
chariots  and  Waggons ; but  above  all  to  superintend 
the  washing  of  the  huen ; for  white  and  delicately- 
washed  linen  caused  the  virgins  to  be  hehl  in  liigh 
esteeni,  and  attracted  suitors,  who  would  other^^^se 
look  for  riches  and  noble  lineage.  But  the  busy 
gossip  of  the  raultitude  warned  the  maideii  to  retired 
and  discreet  manners ; for  even  then  the  tongue  of 
scandal  was  busy : fidXa  ^ ela\y  viiep(pLa\ot  i^arci 

fX'  W o c;  (Xtii. 

C1]flOV.  - ' 

To  associate  with  a man  in  secret,  without  the 
consent  of  parents,  or  the  solemii  rites  of 

T I’  1 11  -1  * Marriaje. 

mamage,  was  disgraceml  to  a noble  maiden.^ 

Marriage,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  contracted  under  the 
direction,  or  at  least  with  the  consent,  of  parents,  as 
we  find  from  the  expressions  of  Briseis  in  her  lament 
over  Patroclus ; or  from  the  refusal  of  Achilles  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  without  the  consent  of 
Peleus.t  The  primitive  custom  of  the  purchase  of 
the  bride  by  the  bridegroom,  who  prevailed  in  his 
snit  by  the  weight  of  his  gifts  (eecvotc  ßpiaac),  had 
been  so  far  softened  and  refined  in  the  Plomeric 
age,  that  the  wishes  of  the  daughter  were  consulted. 
When  Penelope  puts  off  her  suitors  under  inge- 
nious  pretexts,  Antinous  urges  Telemachus  to  send 
home  his  mother,  and  to  coiiimand  her  to  luiitc  hcr- 


* OtL  vi.  285. 
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seif  to  liim  whom  her  father  approved  and  she 
preferred* 

The  desire  of  Alcinoiis,  too,  to  have  Odysseus  as 
a son-in-law,  seems  expressed  not  without  a refer- 
ence  to  the  inclinations  of  his  daughter,  -u-ho  teils 
! Odysseus  at  parting  not  to  forget  her.t  On  the 
other  hand,  Avhen  the  alliance  was  pecuharly  de- 
sired  by  the  father,  he  gave  his  daughter  a rieh 
dowry, — houses  and  lands,  sometimes  even  towns. 
The  Word  for  this  is  oVd^etv  and  fxeiXin  or  ^rpot^, 
the  name  of  the  dower. 

Degrees  of  consanguinity,  forbidden  in  marriage, 
seem  to  have  been  little  thought  of  in  the  Horaeric 
age.  The  union  between  parents  and  children,  like 
that  between  CEdipus  and  Iocasta,J  alone  seems  to 
have  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  who,  in- 
deed,  set  the  example  of  marriage  between  brothers 
and  sisters.  Following  the  precedent  of  Zeus  and 
Here,  Aüolus,  a friend  of  the  immortal  Gods,  whose 
palace  was  the  abode  of  six  lovely  daughters  and  six 
blooming  sons,  United  those  sons  and  daughters  in 
marriage.  Iphidamas  was  mamed  to  his  mother’s 
sister,  by  bis  grandfather  (^);rpo7rdrwp)  Cisseus. 
So  Diomedes  married  ^Egialea,  the  sister  of  his  mo- 
ther,  Deipyle.  On  the  other  hand,  Alcinous  took 
to  wife  the  noble  Arete,  the  only  daughter  of  his 
brother  Rhexenor,  who  died  young. ■si, -Sr 

We  find  in  Homer  the  simple  rudiments  of  those 
splendid  and  elaborate  nnptial  ccremonies  of  later 


* 0(1.  ii.  113. 
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times,  which  the  refaied  and  polished  liumanity 
of  Greece  elevated  to  a soleinii  act  of  consecration. 
In  short,  the  leading  home  of  the  bilde*  in  pro- 
cession,  veiled  to  the  Avaist  {KpriEe^voy,^  Avhich 
a scholiast  explains  by  wjuü^djoiüj'),  from  the  pater- 
nal  house  to  the  one  prepared  for  her  reception  (a 
ceremony  AA'hich  the  premature  death  of  Protesilaus 
caused  him  to  leave  unperformed),  is  still  custoniary. 
!NIention  is  expressly  made  in  Hesiod  of  the  carriage 
Avhich  Avas  used  on  this  solemn  occasion ; for  driving 
in  chariots  is  characteristic  of  the  heroic  age,  and  is 
appropriate  either  to  high  festivals  and  solemnities, 
or  to  great  distances.  Torches  Avere  carried  hy  the 
side : the  passage  leaves  it  doubtful  Avhether  this 
denotes  that  the  ceremony  took  place  by  night,  or 
Avhether  torches  Avere  borne  in  triumphant  proces- 
sion  even  by  day.  A joyful  marriage-song  Avas  sung 
as  the  bridal  train  moved  along  (äyufVcuoc  öpwoet) — 
a hijmn,  in  short ; for  even  the  older  Greeks  point 
out  the  etjTnological  relation  betAveen  HymemEus  and 
the  Hymn.  Flutes  and  harps  resounded ; but  as 
song  Avas  never  A\’ithout  the  accompaniment  of  the 
measured  step  beating  the  cadence,  the  dance. 
(6pyr]S^fiog)  and  dancers  (öpyrjarfjpeg)  Avere  a ne- 
cessary  appendage  to  the  festival.  The  flutes,  hoAv- 
e\'er,  A\-ere  clearly  of  Phrj^gian  extraction,  and 
Avere  connected  Avith  oriental  manners.  The  ob- 
servations  of  the  scholiasts  on  Iliad  xviii.  495,  ex- 
pressly teil  US  that  the  flute  I was  unknoAvn  to  the 

* i.  e.  rj!^n,  which  has  been  derived  from  »uSw, 

nuho,  obtrgo. 

f Il.xxd.  470. 

I ecl/>.is,  not  the  inventiou  of  the  Arcadian  shepherds. 
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Greeks.  Learned  inquirers  liave,  therefore,  endea- 
voured  to  trace  in  this  stately  pageaut  a copy  of  that 
festival  with  which  the  niiptials  of  tlie  great  pa- 
troness of  marriage,  Juno,*  was  yearly  celebrated  at 
Samos.  They  thought  this  position  the  more  tenable, 
because  Samian  female  flute-players  were  indispen- 
sable at  the  marriages  of  later  times.  How  essen- 
tial song  and  dance  were  to  nuptial  feasts,  is  clear 
from  Odysseus’  command,  that,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Ithacans,  there  should  be  dance  and  song  in  the 
palace  after  the  massacre  of  the  suitors,  as  if  a nup- 
tial feast  were  celebrated. 

Nor  was  a jovial  repast  less  essential,  and  caisiv 
yäfxov,  SaivovaBai  yafiov,  to  give  a wedding  banquet, 
is  the  common  Homeric  expression.  Before  the 
espousals  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the  bath,  after 
which  she  was  dressed  in  a garment  presented  by 
the  bridegroom.  Thus,  in  the  passage  aliove  quoted, 
Odysseus  bade  all  the  maidens  bathe  and  adorn 
themselves  («tpaS’  eXecrSai). 

Athene’s  injunction  to  Nausicaa  shows  that  the 
dresses  of  the  bridesmen  were  presents  from  the 
bride.  When  at  length  the  guardian  of  the  nuptial 
chamber  (^a/\aprj7rö\os)  had  conducted  the  espoused 
pair,  with  a train  of  torches,  to  the  couch  spread  with 
caiq)ets  and  rieh  coverings,  she  retired,  and  the  bride- 
gTOom,  to  whom  the  propitious  Aphrodite  had  given 
the  heart  of  his  mistress,  loosed  her  girdle,  as  Posei- 
don did  that  of  Tyro.  The  custom  of  greeting  tliem 
with  the  epithalamian  songs  and  shouts  was  of  later 
origin. 

Secqnd  marriage  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  modesty.  A woman  secured  public  respect  by 
* 11.  xiv.  305. 
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faithful  attathment  to  the  'busband  of  her  youth. 
When  Penelope,  pressed  by  her  father  and  her  bro- 
thers,  is  near  making  choice  of  Eur^Tiiachus,  Pallas 
^^arns  Teleinacluis  to  return  home.* 

OTffSa  ya.^  olt;  svi  i7T^Si<rJi  yutMX.'o;. 

Ks/y«y  ßovXircti  qikqv  o<p%XXuv  o?  «£v  OTTuiüif 

Ua'i^ojy  Ss  •rooTiouv  kcc)  xouoi^ioio  (piXoio 

0‘jxsrt  f/,ifA'/9jTai  'TS^vnoTOSy  oudi  ^ iTaXXu. 

It  is  probable  that  grown-up  children  sometimes 
determined  the  conduct  of  the  widow ; für  the  pater- 
ual  inheritance  descended  to  them,  she  only  receiving 
back  the  portion  she  had  brought.  Telemachus 
■\vishes  his  mother  out  of  the  house,  that  he  may  lie 
rid  of  the  suitors,f  wlio  squander  his  patriinony.  But 
he  is  restrained  from  sending  her  back  to  Icarius, 
by  the  difficulty  of  paying  back  her  dowry.  Some- 
times  the  Avishes  of  the  first  husband  decided  the 
■wife  on  a second  märriage  when  the  children  were 
grown  up.j 

Tlie  divine  vengeance  overtook  the  man  who  se- 
duced  or  coveted  the  wife  of  another,  as  /Egisthus, 
who,  contrar)-  to  the  will  of  fate  (vvrep  /nupoy),  es- 
poused  the  wife  of  Agameninon,§  and  murdered  him 
on  liis  return.  This  is  the  solemn  denunciation  of 
Pallas— 

KäJ  X/>jy  xsTfa;  yt  \otxoTi  xurou 

“n?  dT^Xiiin  xoCi  ciXXoi^  on;  rotavrd  yi 

Even  the  dishonour  of  a concubine  (TraXXa/v-i'e)  was 
avenged  by  the  Erinnyes  |;  and  a punishnieut  kiiown 

* t)d.  XV.  21.  f 0(1.  xix.  ,^)27. 

J Üd.  xviii.  269.  Otl.  i.  .'16. 
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to  the  ear liest  records  of  the  East,  and  represented  on 
the  ekler  Greek  works  of  art  (on  the  Phigalian  bas- 
reliefs,  for  instance), — interment  under  a heap  of 
stones,  so  that  only  the  head  was  left  exposed,— 
appears  to  be  the  common  chastisement  of  ravishers. 
Hector,  in  his  indignation  against  Paris,*  exclaims — 


Adultery  was  punished  by  fine,  ftoixaypta  or 
^peloc-t  The  injured  husband  demanded 
restitution  of  all  the  presents  he  had  given 
to  the  father  of  his  wife.  It  was  a duty  (aVfrtyttov)  to 
make  this  atonement. 

The  rüde  turbulence  of  passion  was  somewliat  kept 
Coneubin-  check  by  the  universal  custom  which 
age.  rendered  it  allowable  to  have  conciibines^ 
who  were  occupied  in  weaving  and  other  household 
Works,  and  either  prepared  or  partook  of  the  master’s 
couch-I  Married  couples,  who  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  ofFspring,  took  a concubine  into  the  house — 
witness  Menelaus.§  Yet  the  Greeks  were  reluctant 
to  irritate  the  jealous  rage  of  their  wives  by  the 
introduction  of  such  a companion.||  The  less  civil- 
ized  manners  of  the  Trojans  allowed  greater  li- 
cence.^  It  even  appears  that  a jilurality  of  wives 
was  perniitted.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  Priam  was 
actually  married  to  other  wives  beside  Hecuba,  and 
that  they  were  princes’  daughters.  Their  dowry  is 
spoken  of**.  Children  of  such  a union  are  desig- 


II.  iii.  .39. 

+ 11.  i.  31 ; ix.  660. 
11  Od.  i.  443.  (-' 
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natecl  as  vo^oi,  and  contrastecl  vitli  tlie  yviimoi^ 
Thev,  however,  had  the  saine  education,  and  each 
inherited  a part  of  the  patriniony.f 

These  concubines  -\vere  frequently  -women  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  in  -war,  or  bought ; — of  course 
slaves  (Bfiüiec). 

It  was  customary  to  seil  prisoners,  who  were 
taken  uninjured,  to  some  distant  country — 

(TTfpcT»',  and  in  the  other  form  Trepracx^cn; 
the  purchase-money  is  called  by  Homer  lorog,  by  the 
Homerides  Ttfit).)  Very  frequently,  however,  these 
slaves  were  not  taken  in  open  warfare,  but  were  kid- 
napped  and  carried  off  by  pirates.  The  story  of  Eu- 
meeus  is  an  illustration  of  this.|  Phcenician  pirates, 

r^uKroiiy  fiv^V  ayovrt;  aPv^fzarx  vyjt  fjL%XctlrA^ 

and  Taphian  robbers,  are  there  described  as  traders 
in  men,  whom  they  enticed  away  from  their  compa- 
nions  by  stratagems.  The  contempt  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  for  the  later  Carians  had  caused  the  verse 
II.  ix.  378  to  be  commonly  applied  to  them ; as  if 
they  had  set  the  example  of  trading  in  slaves;  but 
Heyne’s  elaborate  Investigation  proves  that  this  is  an 
error,  contradicted  even  by  tlie  metre. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  was  extremely  hard. 
Oppressive  toil  for  an  inexorable  master, S 

* * T r 1 ^ Condition  of 

and,  on  any  complaint  made  of  them,  the  sinves  and 
rnost  cruel  death  !|  from  his  hand,  was  the  lot 
even  of  the  female  slaves.^  The  fury  of  the,masters 
sometirnes  did  not  even  disdain  the  barbarity  of  mu- 

*) 

• II.  xi.  102.  ■{•  II,  V.  63;  viii.  284  ; and  Otl.  xiv.  210. 

: 0(1.  XV.  414.  § 11.  xxiv.  731. 

II  üd.  xxii,  475.  ■[  Oil.  xviii.  339. 
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tilation  (as,  for  instance,  cutting  ofF  the  ears).*  If  the 
cbmmentators  on  xxii.  426  of  the  Odyssey  are  right, 
a distinction  was  made  hetween  an  honourable  death 
(^KaBapng  BÜpcitoq)  and  a dishonourable ; for  in- 
stance, by  the  halter,  which  was  the  lot  of  slaves. 
As  in  countries  where  slavery  still  exists,  however, 
the  young  female  slaves  were  often  indulged  and 
caressed. 

Day-labourers  (Äijree)t  were  protected  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  They  received  good  wages, 
clothing,  and  food  ; in  return  for  which  we  find  them 
planting  trees,  and  bringing  in  thorns  and  fire-woud. 
Gardens  at  a distance  fi-om  the  house  were  com- 
mitted  to  their  management. 

But  before  w'e  proceed  further  in  our  inquiries  into 
the  several  occupations  allotted  to  indivi- 
duals  as  members  of  a household,  there  re- 
mains  one  more  point  of  bis  merely  human  estate, 
which,  after  birth  and  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture ; — his  departure  from 
life. 

The  honour  paid  to  the  dead  was  a proof  of  that 

„ , advanced  and  humane  civilization  which 

rites.  generally  distinguished  the  age  of  Homer. 
To  utter  no  wailings  after  the  dead,  to  throw  no  clod  of 
earth  into  their  graves,  kindled  the  vengeance  of  the 
Gods.J  No  duty,  however,  seemed  more  urgent  than  to 
divest  the  lifeless  body  of  that  terrible  appearance  from 
w?hich  eveiy  mortal  heart  recoils,  wdien  it  remains 
with  unclosed  eyes  and  open  moiith.  It  was  not  tili 
both  were  closed,  that  the  body  could  become  a sub- 


Death. 
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ject  of  religious  rites,  and  this  sacred  duty,  therefore, 
devolved  on  the  liand  of  love.  To  hang  over  the  bed 
of  her  husband  with  sobs  and  lamentations — to  re- 
ceive  the  last  pressure  of  his  hand — the  last  word  to 
his  sur^dvors — and  when  all.  was  past,  to  dose  his 
eyes,  beseemed  a wife,  for  thus  did  she  do  honour 
(yf'pnc)  to  the  dead.*  It  was  a religious  observance 
to  clasp  the  head  of  the  departed  during  the  lament. 

The  body,  after  being  ivashed  with  warm  water, 
was  anointed  with  oil.t  If  there  were  any  wounds, 
the}'  were  filled  with  oil  nine  years  old.  It  was  then 
laid  on  a carpet,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  fiuest  linen.|  The  feet  tvere  placed  towards  the 
door,§  the  ouly  position  sanctioned  by  religion.  A 
shroud  {(päpqg  was  the  indispensalile  ap-^^ 

parel  of  the  opulent  dead.'^  After  the  body  ivas  thus 
prepared,  the  death-wail  began,**  the  solemn  form  of 
which  is  related  on  occasion  of  Hector’s  obsecpiies, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  lament  of  the  Oriental 
nations.tt  It  is  the  öXoXvyi),  the  litany  of  the  öXoXo 
and  the  (WaXa,  with  which  the  men  and  women 
mourners  answered  each  other.  It  was  custornary 
to  cut  off  the  hair  and  cast  it  on  the  body,  as  an  Or- 
nament inconsistent  with  sorrow.  Tlie  intensity  of 
.grief  went  still  farther  in  defacing  corporeal  beauty. 
They  beat  their  heads,j];  tore  their  hair,§§  strewed 

* Oll.  xxiv.  295  ; xi.  424  ; and  II.  xi.  452,  whero  Husychius 
fxj)resi»ly  inentinns  tbe.se  last  offices  of  affeetion, 
t li.  xvi;i.  345  ; xxiv.  235.  I li.xsni.  353;  Od.  ii.  97. 
ö Pers.  Sat.  üi.  1 03. 

|1  0(1.  ii.  97.  ’ Od.  x.xiv.  137. 

II.  xxi.  123  ; Od.  xxiv.  294. 

■11  And  in  the  ullalu  uf  the  Irish. — Trans. 

II  II.  xxii.  33.  i}ö  II.  xviii.  27. 
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dust  upon  tlieir  heads ; the  women  tore  their  clieeks 
and  beat  their  breasts  ; they  threw  theniselves  on  the 
ground;  abstained  from  the  bath  and  from  food; 
and  suicide*  was  a not  unfreqnent  proof  of  the  grief 
that  knows  no  bounds.  Mourners  wore  black  gar- 
ments,-}-  and  women  tore  that  gracefid  veil  of  hair  in 
which  mourners  are  elsewhere  wont  to  shroud  them- 
selves.  These  extreme  demonstrations  of  woe  lasted 
for  days  ; so  long,  indeed,  that  they  appear  to  us  in- 
compatible  with  the  eflfects  of  the  climate;+  for, 
according  to  the  former  passage,  the  body  of  Achilles 
was  not  burned  by  bis  comrades  until  the  eighteenth 
day,  unless,  with  Heyne, § we  understand  this  to  be 
a loose  way  of  stating  round  numbers  in  general 
use. 

The  general  prevalency  of  the  custom  of  burning, 
Avhich  we  remark  in  Homer  (for  even  the  people  car- 
ried  off  by  the  plague  received  thes  efuneral  rites),|| 
has  given  occasion  to  the  inquiry,  whence  the  Greeks 
derivedit  ? Büttiger,  in  a dissertation  well  w'orthy 
of  attention, 1f  traces  its  origin  to  Phoenicia.  He  re- 
fers  to  the  old  mythus,  which  ascribes  the  introduction 
of  the  burning  of  the  dead  to  Hercules.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  body  was  a sacrifice 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  every  dead  person  a type  of 
Hercules.  The  ä^ßpoTn  tlfiara,  which  were  thrown 
over  the  body  of  Achilles,** — those  godlike  vestments 
which  commentators  think  signify  purple  rohes, — 

1 

* II.  xviii.  34  ; Od.  ii.  270. 
t II.  xxiv.  93.  Horn.  Hymn  to  Ceres,  40. 

J Od.  xxiv.  63,  and  II.  xxiv.  781.  5 Note  to  II.  xxiv.  31, 

? II  11.  i.  552.  Kunstmytliolof^ie,  v.  i.  p.  26. 

**  Od.  xxiv.  59 ; in  v.  67  they  are  called  'uräHs  Bsüt. 
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seem  to  coufirm  this  opinion.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  weapous  of  the  deceased  were  burned  with  the 
bodv.*  The  practice  of  slaughtcring  slaves  before 
the  sacrificial  gate  of  the  templet  is  clearly  not  of 
Helleuic  origin.  In  a later  age,  Greek  piety  inter- 
posed  to  put  a stop  to  human  sacrifices,  even  among 
neighbouring  nations ; and  even  in  the  earliest, 
whenever  they  appear,  they  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dications  of  unhellenic  barbarism. 

The  hier  upon  -which  the  departed  lay  was  borne 
to  the  huge  pyre  by  the  nearest  kindred  and  friends. 
At  the  front  of  the  solemn  train  was  the  dearest  of 
all,  holding  the  head. 

The  body  was  laid  upon  the  pile,  and  was  thickly 
smeared  from  head  to  foot  with  grease,  that  the  Ope- 
ration of  the  flames  might  be  more  rapid  ; for  the 
same  reason,  jars  of  oil  and  of  honey  were  placed 
around  it.  The  sacrifice  of  the  animals  which  had 
been  the  favourite  of  the  deceased — his  horses  and 
dogs — and  then  that  of  the  captive  slaves,  was  the 
Office  of  the  chief  mourner  or  perforiner  of  the  obse- 
quies,  whose  mournful  duty  it  was  not  to  leave  the 
pile  so  long  as  the  fire  continued  to  burn,  but  to 
quicken  the  flames  with  libations  of  wine,  while  he 
called  aloud  upon  the  departed.  The  smouldering 
ashes  were  at  length  extinguished  rvith  dark  red  wine. 
Then  followed  the  gathering  together  of  the  bones  by 
friends  and  kinsmen.  The  distinguishing  them  from 
the  ashes  of  the  wood  was  attended  with  continual 
doubts  and  uncertainties.  Probably  the  position  of 

* Od.Vx.  74;  Il.vi.418. 
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the  body  afForded  the  best  meaiis  of  making  the  di- 
vision.*  The  ashes  of  those  burned  by  the  side  of 
the  pile  seemed  to  have  been  unheeded ; and,  indeed, 
this  honour  seems  to  have  been  paid  only  to  the  most 
distinguished  personages.  The  dead  in  the  house  of 
Odysseus  were  only  buried.f 

Achilles  folds  the  bones  which  were  found  in  dou- 
ble layers  of  fat,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
decay ; if  they  were  corroded  or  cnunbling  they  seem 
to  have  been  esteemed  less  venerable.  He  tlieu  col- 
lects  them  all  together  in  an  urn  ((piaXri)  of  gold,  which 
was  wrapped  round  with  fine  linen  and  placed  in  his 
tent.  A verse,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
spurious,J  calls  the  urn  in  which  Achilles’  ashes  were 
placed  äfji(^upopEVQ,  a vase  with  handles.  Whether 
the  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  Patroclus,  were  af- 
terwards  deposited  in  the  tumulus,  or  whether  it  w^as 
kept  in  Achilles’  tent  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
then  interred,  does  not  clearly  appear  from  Homer. 
The  shade  of  Patroclus  had  demanded  that  they 
should  be  united  in  one  receptacle  (<rO|OÖe),§  which,  in 
the  succeeding  line,  is  called  Heyne  is 

of  opinion  that  the  idea  is  here  confusc«!  by  the  dif- 
ferent rhapsodists.  It  was  peculiav  to  the  Trojans 
to  collect  the  ashes  into  a box,  or  casket  (Xap^aO, 


* Various  other  means  of  abridging  this  pioiis  laboiir  have 
been  cüllected  by  Tychsen,  in  his  notes  to  Quintus  Smyrnseus 
(iii.  720  and  723),  with  wliich  another  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  in  Beckmaun’s  Literatur  der  Reisen  (ii.  720)  may  be  com- 
pared. 

t Od.  xxiv.  417.  X Od.  xxiv.  74. 
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wliich  was  wrapped  in  piirple  clotli  and  placed  in 
the  excavated  grave.  The  word  Xapvo^,  however,  as 
well  as  rropoc,  is  one  of  those  of  whicli  it  is  impossible 
to  cive  the  precise  signification,  since  suhsequent 
ages  employed  several  words  to  denote  the  same 
object,  which  is  often  rendered  by  one  word  (sarco- 
phagus)  not  in  nse  among  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks 
placed  the  phiala  with  the  ashes  of  Patrocliis,  and  the 
anipliorie  with  those  of  Achilles,  under  a mound  of 
earth  heaped  np  in  a circular  form.  The  discovery 
of  tumuli  has  thrown  light  upon  many  doubtfnl 
qiiestions ; but  certainly  those  which  were  opened  on 
the  plains  of  Troy  were  by  iio  rneans  fitted  to  decide 
controverted  points,  in  spite  of  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions  of  some,  and  the  coufident  hypotheses  of  others, 
with  relation  to  them. 

We  find,  how’ever,  that  the  last  honour  the  Greeks 
paid  to  Patroclus  was  the  marking  out  the  circle, 
icfieiXia,  on  which  the  future  mound  was  to  be 
heaped,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
place  of  the  obsequies.*  A mound  of  this  sort  was 
called  iji/ijin  ■ likewise  KoXwvyj,  TvpßoQ.  It 

does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  means  of  recording 
by  inscription  the  name  of  the  individual.  Hector’s 
ashes,  preserved  in  a casket,  were  lowered  into  a deep 
fosse,  va7r£-oe,t  which  was  covered  over  with  large 
stones  heaped  on  each  other.  They  were  afterwards 
buried  in  a real  grave,  over  which  only  earth  w'as 
piled  up  in  the  form  of  a mound.  They  thus  com- 
bined  kuihv  te  kuI  BuTr-tiy^  the  cremare  et  huriiare 
of  the  Romans. 

* Jl.  xxiii.'257.‘ 
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It  was  usual  in  Greece  to  adorn  the  tumulus  witii 
a pillar.*  The  simpler  and  more  primitive  ciistom 
was  to  mark  it  by  a post,  with  two  stones  placed  leaning 
against  it.f  We  find  but  one  instance  of  an  attempt 
to  commemorate  the  occupation  of  the  departed  by 
any  type  or  mark  npon  the  tomb,  and  that  is  in  the 
mention  of  Elpenor’s  grave.  He  entreats  Odysseus, 
in  the  infernal  regions,  to  fix  an  oar  upon  his  tomb 
we  afterwards  find  his  injunction  complicd  with.§ 
Games  («ywv)  and  a funeral  feast|  (rct0oe),  how- 
ever,  were  necessary  to  the  consummation  and  perfec- 
tion  of  the  burial  rites.  The  former  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  where 
Nestor,  while  witnessing  the  garnes  given  by  Achilles 
in  honour  of  his  friend,  mentions  those  at  which  he 
had  contended  in  his  youth.  The  Greek  commenta- 
tors  have  remarked,  that  Homer  knew  no  other  feasts 
than  these,  to  which  the  Scholiast  to  Iliad  xxiii.  630, 
applies  a peculiar  and  unusual  word,  äva^ioi  c’iywi^ec, 
because  only  the  chiefs  took  part  in  them.  These 
games  of  the  heroic  age  are  there  contradistinguished 
from  the  sacred  ones,  hpol,  orf^avTrat  äywrec.  That 
boxing,  7Tvyfj.fl,  wrestling,  TraXf],  hurling  the  spear, 
ai:ovrL(TTvc,  and  running,  ^pä/joc,  generally  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  same  order,  is  received  by  some  old 
commentators  as  a proof  of  the  unity  of  Homer  ! 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  these  (except- 
ing  the  hurling  of  the  spear)  as  the  oldest  sorts  of 
matches. 


* Il.xvii.434. 

t II.  xxiii.  329. 

§ Ocl.  xii.  15. 


t Od.  xi.  77. 
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Thus  nearly  Mas  the  activity  of  the  quick  and 
sensitive  spirit  allied  to  tliat  superabundant  energy  of 
the  bodily  poM’ers  Mliich  craved  strong  and  continual 
esercise ; in  M'hose  plenitude  lay  the  honour  and  re- 
nown  of  man,  and  in  whose  cultivation  bis  life  Avas 
speut. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Simple  and  natural  life  of  tlie  Greeks — Life  of  the  « omcn — Domestic 
architecture — The  bath — Visits  of  Greek  ladies — Courtesies  of  recep- 
tion — Phoenician  pedlars — Occupations  of  tlie  ladies — Weaving — 
Washing — Occupations  of  female  servauts— Female  attire—  Dress  and 
Ornaments  of  Ilere — Of  Calypso — Full  dress  ofa  Homeric  princess — 
Male  attire — Dress  of  Agamemnon  as  chief  and  as  warrior — Sivords 
worn  constantly — Männer  of  sitting  at  feasts — Meat  and  wiiie  served 
out  in  equal  portions — Marks  of  honour  to  distinguislied  guests — 
Solemn  festivals. 

The  Greek  approached  more  nearly  to  the  eternal 
simplicity  of  nature,  not  only  in  his  relations  to 
society,  but  in  Ins  purely  human  character.  With- 
out  any  systematic  plan,  from  the  concurrent  influence 
of  various  circumstances,  life  had  taken  the  impress 
stamped  upon  it  by  causes  purely  natm-al,  and  lying 
in  the  very  primary  conditions  of  human  existence. 

Out  of  the  family  and  the  union  of  families,  the  civil 
and  political  Constitution, — the  State,  in  one  Avord — 
gradually  unfolded  itself ; in  the  further  improvement 
of  which,  reflection  and  steady  adherence  to  a single 
point  had,  indeed,  a greater  or  less  influence:  tvhile 
this  perfectly  natural  and  self-dependent  develope- 
ment  Avas  either  retarded  or  modified  by  the  inter- 
mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  by  foreign  encroach- 
ment  or  contact. 

Natural  manners  and  habits  display  themselves  in 

I ife  and  their  genuinencss  in  the  interior  of  the 

manners  of  houseliold, — hl  tlie  life  of  the  AA'omen,  Avliicli 
the  women.  . , . 

Stands  m strong^contrast  to  the  active  em- 
ployment  and  supreme  control  of  the  men.  Quitting 
the  apartmcnt  of  the  Avomen,  Ave  shall  repair  to  the 
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assemblies  of  the  men  on  tlie  tumultuous  battle- 
field,  and  ihen  to  the  piacular  sacrifice.  The  whole 
CYcle  of  the  Homeric  life  will  thns  best  unfold  itself 
before  our  e)*es. 

The  occiipations  of  the  mistress  of  the  family  lay 
in  the  inmost  part  of  the  house.  Ilence,  a uomestic 
glance  at  the  ancient  uniform  architecture  “'■‘•iiitecture. 
of  the  houses  of  the  higher  Orders,  which  Homer  has 
unfortunately  assumed  as  known,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  the  understanding  of  their  domestic  life.* 

Generally  speaking,  every  house  of  the  richer  sort 
was  distributed  into  several  maiu  parts  or  divisions. 
First,  the  farm-yard,  around  Avhich  were  the  stalls 
for  the  cattle,  &c. ; then  a paved  middle  court,  which 
was  also  a sort  of  fore-court,  and  in  which  there 
was  often  a fountain.  This  was  surrounded  by  the 
rooms  for  the  guests,  the  chambers  of  the  unmarried 
men,  and  the  store-rooms,  and  in  the  centre  stood  the 
altar  of  Zevq  'EokeIoc,  protector  of  inclosures. 

Out  of  this  court  there  was  a flight  of  steps,  and 
then  a Vestibüle  or  passage,  leading  into  the  hall  of 
the  men,  which  was  more  in  the  interior.  The  floor 
was  plaster  or  cement,  hard-trodden  down.  At  the 
extreme  end,  separated  again  by  another  flight  of 
Steps  from  this  hall,  was  the  women’s  apartment,  at 
the  door  of  which  Penelope  showed  herseif  when  she 
spoke  with  the  revelling  suitors ; on  the  threshold  of 
which  Metanira,  the  wife  of  Celeus,f  is  sitting  with 
her  child  when  she  receives  the  goddess.  This  part 

* Much  that  was  obscure  lias  bcen  ma<le  more  clear  to  us  by 
J.  II. V Vjss’s  lat)orioiis  researches,  and  by  the  plan  of'the  house 
or  palace  of  Odysseus,  which  he  annexed  to  his  translatiou  of 
Homer. 
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of  tlie  house,  which  was  accessible  only  to  the  women 
and  their  kinsmen,  was  the  scene  of  the  whole 
cxistence  of  the  former.  Private  dark  store-rooms, 
and  the  ÄoXd/jw»/,  the  nuptial  chamber,  formed 

a part  of  it.  A side  court,  which  was  a thoroughfare, 
and  was  accessible  from  the  passage  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  men,  served  as  a passage  to  the  interior  of 
the  house,  without  approaching  the  apartments  of  the 
guests.  From  this  court  also  a flight  of  steps  led  to 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  master.  Another  court 
Avithin  this,  adjoining  the  women’s  apartments,  and 
enclosed  from  all  others,  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
their  use,  and  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs ; steps 
led  from  it  to  the  upper  apartments,  virep^n,  in  which 
the  women  carried  on  their  employments  of  weaving 
and  spinning,  and  other  household  works. 

The  larger  rooms,  such  as  the  men's  hall,  had 
roofs  with  large  beams  running  across  and  resting 
on  pillars  on  eitlier  side ; domed  ceilings  were  as  yet 
unknown.  Wainscoting  Avith  inlaid  w'ork  (often,  as 
in  Menelaus’s  house,  of  costly  materials)  covered  the 
Avalls  and  the  spaces  between  the  beams.  Plates  of 
inetal  fixed  on  the  Avainscot,  traces  of  Avhich  were 
found  in  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  and  the  rare  magni- 
ficence  of  many  coloured  marbles  which  travellers 
bave  met  Avith  in  the  oldest  buildings,  afford  us  somc 
explanation  of  the  astonishment  Avliich  seized  Tela- 
inachus  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus.* 

The  mahl  beam,  Avhich  ran  from  end  to  end  along 
the  larger  rooms  and  supported  the  centre  of  the 
transverse  beams,  the  ends  of  ivliich  rested  on  the 
pillars,  was  called  ptXaSpor,  from  the  blackncss  it 


* Od.  iv.  72. 
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contractecl  from  the  smoke  which  issued  through  the 
centre  of  the  roof  or  through  the  grated  Windows.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Romans  called  their  ante-rooin, 
or  entramce  hall,  atriiim.  The  later  Greeks  also  used  < 
fiiXa^pov  for  dwelling,  as  the  Romans  did  iectimi. 

Hearths  of  masonry  (^ea-)(^:dpcu)  served  to  warm  and 
to  light  the  sitting  rooms.  In  the  hall  of  entertainment 
portable  lamps  were  placed.*  The  space  in  front  of 
every  house,  of  every  door,  whether  in  the  open  air  or 
forming  a part  of  the  dwelling,  is  called  hy  Homer, 
TTpo^vpov,  TTpoSofioc.  Here  the  chariots  or  carts 
drew  up,  and  here  a number  of  household  affairs 
were  carried  on.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to 
Voss’s  acceptation,t  Nausicaa  inhabited  a room  im- 
mediately  adjoining  the  second  fore-court ; and  that, 
consequently,  in  the  Homeric  age,  there  was  as  yet 
no  thought  of  those  vigilant  precautions  which  are 
the  certain  indications  of  depravity — locked  up  apart- 
ments  in  which  theyoungmaidens  of  a later  and  more 
corrupt  age  were  guarded.  Women  were  not  for- 
bidden,  by  the  manners  of  that  time,  to  show  them- 
selves  to  men,  though  it  was  thought  decorous  to 
appear  attended  by  female  slaves;  as  we  find  in 
the  passage  in  which  Penelope,  the  model  of  all 
womanly  grace  and  dignity,  first  appears  before  ns 
when  she  hears  the  song  of  Phemius;|  and  again, 
when  she  brings  the  bow  of  Ulysses. § Even  noble 
virgins  were  suffered  to  go  abroad  without  escort ; as, 
for  instance,  the  daughters  of  Celens.  Nausicaa,  too, 
drives  to  the  fountain  with  the  lincn  without  any 

* tjtf/.'TTriots.  0(1.  xviii.  306.  j-  Dorived  frora  Öd.  vi.  15. 

" Od.  i.  3.33.J . . . _ '"'d.  xxi.  G 1. 
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male  protector.*  Helen  forms  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  when  she  goes  with  Deiphobus,  a 
stranger,  to  look  at  the  fatal  horse,  the  destruction 
of  Troy.f 

Voss  also  includes  the  guests’  bath-room  in  the 
, division  of  the  first  court.  Here  princely 
virgins  did  not  disdain  to  perform  for  the 
youthful  stranger  the  offices  of  the  bath,  and  of  the 
anointing  which  followed  it.|  It  is  frora  the  hands 
of  Helen  herseif  that  the  disguised  Odysseus  re- 
ceives  these  Services. § 

The  bath-room  appropriated  to  the  women  and 
children,  however,  must  he  soughtin  theinterior  ofthe 
house,  as  appears  from  the  hymn  to  Demeter,  where 
the  child  is  iminediately  put  into  the  warm  bath  in 
the  thalamus  itself.||  In  the  Iliad,  too,  Hector  ap- 
pears to  take  a bath  in  the  interior  of  the  house. ^ 
Bathing  and  anointing  formed  a part  of  the  recrea- 
tions  of  the  retired  and  quiet  apartments  of  the 
women ; as  they  still  do  in  the  regions  where  Ho- 
mer’s  song  first  resounded.  The  strengthening  bath 
in  the  sea  or  in  rivers  was  followed  by  a bath  for 
cleanliness  in  a tub  ;**  and  the  only  superior  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  immortal  gods  seems  to  have  been  the 
ambrosial  oil  with  which  the  goddesses  heightened 
their  charms  after  the  bath  ;tt  which  was  thence 
itself  called  (C(tXXoc,J|  or  beauty-ointrnent.  In  all 
other  respects  they  shared  this  refreshment  with 
mortals.  Noble  women,  thus  bathed  and  perfumed, 

0(1.  vi.  77.  t 0(1.  iv.  276.  + Od.  iii.  4C4. 

§ 0(1.  iv.  2.^2.  if  V.  286—288. 

^ II.  xxii.  444.  II.  X.  576.  ff  Od.  viii.  365. 

H Od.  xviii.  191. 
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were  also  accustoined  to  put  on  fragrant  gar- 
ments.* 

A more  rare  amusement  in  the  solitude  and  mono- 
tony  of  the  women’s  apartments  was  af- 

• ^ Visits 

forded  by  visits.f  These  were  received 
with  nearly  the  same  formalities  as  we  find  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  whole  ceremonial  of  recep- 
tion  is  best  described  in  the  passage  where  Thetis 
enters  the  Gynseceum  of  Hephsestos.|  To  advance  to 
meet  the  visiter,  and  to  put  out  the  hand  (in  the 
case  of  an  inferior  or  dependeiu  a kiss  on  the  head 
and  hand  was  added  to  this  greeting,  and  was  affec- 
tionately  retumed)  ;§  words  of  gracious  and  flattering 
welcome;  a prayer  to  be  seated  on  a magnificent 
couch  (cXio-poc  or  ; which  was  often  inlaid 

with  silver  and  ivory,  and  before  which  was  placed  a 
footstool  ( -pi/i  vG)  ; are  the  almost  inv^riably  recur- 
ring  demonstrations  of  courtesy  in  the  Homeric  age. 
Supplicants  thought  it  seemly  to  decline  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  couch,  which  was  sometimes 
coyered  with  rieh  carpets.  Thus  Demeter,  in  the 
hymn  to  Ceres,  reposes  on  a chair  covered  with  the 
fleece  of  a sheep  (eSoc,  cifpog').  It  was  also  the  cus- 
tom  for  the  host  to  lead  the  way.|| 

To  offer  refreshment — a cup  of  wine  (among  the 
immortals  ambrosia  and  nectar,  as  in  Calypso’s  re- 
ception  of  Mercury),  or  at  least  a nourishiiig  dish  of 
polenta,  made  of  meal  and  water,^ — was  one  of  the 

» ll.iii.  .35.,  fOa.iv.  797.  II.  vi.  245. 

X 11.  xviü.  7>69.  § 0(1.  xvi.  15  ; xxi.  224. 

II  Oii.  i.  125,  Telemachus  Pallas. 

^ Homer,  Hymn  to  Demeter,  v.  2üG. 
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attentions  with  whicli  the  rights  of  hospitality 
{Itivia)  wci  e honoiired. 

Another  interruption  tü  the  monotoiiy  of  female 
PhoDnician  occasioncd  by  the  Chance  visit  of 

]ie  (iiiTs.  a Phcenician  merchant,  who  was  admitted 
into  the  women’s  apartmen ts  to  display  bis  caskets 
of  jewellery  ;*  for  even  the  majestic  Here  scorns 
not  the  aid  of  dress  and  ornament  when  she  wishes 
to  captivate  the  Thunderer. 

The  rest  of  the  women’s  time,  in  the  every-day 
course  of  affairs,  was  spent  in  the  ordinary  employment 
of  their  sex,  weaving  (in  which,  even  anterior  to 
Homer,  they  had  attained  to  the  refinement  of  ex- 
ecuting elahorate  patterns)  ; and  in  attendance  on  the 
children.t 

Throwing  the  ball  in  a circle;  rimning  races  on 
Corning  out  of  the  streams  in  which  they  had  washed 
the  linen ; gathering  flowers  and  sporting  over  beau- 
tiful  meads, — amusements  whieh  were  graceful  in 
young  maidens, — no  longer  beseemed  the  matron. 
Hers  was  the  praise  of  noble  stature  and  polished 
V mind ; of  dignified  manners,  and  skilful  works.J  To 
rule  amidst  her  women  and  maidens;  to  converse 
with  them  and  take  pleasure  in  their  merriment;§  or, 
like  Helen,  to  listen  attentively  to  the  discourse  of  a 
guest,  or  skilfully  to  prepare  medicamems  for  his 
wounds  or  his  illness  ; sucli  was  the  vocation  of  the 
mistress,  who  rarely  left  her  household  to  the  guid- 
ance  of  servants. 


* 0(1.  SV.  459.  Gold  necklace  with  amber  studs. 
t Od.  vii.  110. 

§ Od.  xviii.  315. 
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The  labour  of  the  female  servants  was  very  severe. 
Early  in  the  mürning  tlieir  daily  teil  began  „f 

with  bsrhtino;  the  fire  on  the  hearth.*  They  siaves  and 
then  sprinkled  and  swept  the  hall ; spread 
carpets  over  the  couclies  or  benches,  and  scoured 
the  tables  with  sponges.  Some  washed  the  jugs  and 
Cups,  others  fetched  water,  while  the  slaves  cleft  the 
wood.f  Seine,  meanwhile,  were  at  werk  wdth  their 
mistress  at  the  loom,  while  others  prepared  the 
morning  meal  for  the  guests.  Befere  the  latter  par- 
took  of  it,  however,  they  used  the  bath  ; and  it  was 
the  women’s  province  to  wash,  anoint,  and  dress 
them.  At  the  repast,  a serving  woman  carried  round 
water  in  a golden  vase ; she  placed  a silver  basin  on 
the  polished  table,  over  which  the  guests  held  tlieir 
hands,  while  she  poured  water  upon  them-. 

The  meats  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  cooks| 
were  distributed  by  the  carvers  {üairpol)  ; while  the 
housekeeper,  or  Stewardess,  and  the  maids,  handed 
round  bread  in  wicker  baskets,  and  the  herald  poured 
out  the  wine.  In  the  evening,  some  were  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  fires  ;§  for,  if  they  were  suffered  to  go 
out,  they  were  rekindled  with  difficulty.]]  The  wo- 
men whose  business  it  was  to  tend  the  fires  whiled 
away  the  hours  with  gossip.^f  Euryclea,  the  faith- 
ful  niirse  of  Ulysses,  attends  Telemachus  to  his, 
couch,**  an-anges  the  folds  of  the  garments  he  takes 
off,  hangs  them  on  a peg  by  the  bed  side,  and,  after 
seeing  him  composed  to  rest,  bolts  and  locks  him 

* 0(1.  XX.  12-3. 

t ITieir  occup.itions  .ire  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  Od.xv.  321. 

! l'/.iraoi.  0(1.  iv.  f)21.  § 0(1.  xviii.  312;  xix.  5-1. 

II  01.  V.  -133.  CT  y^r,t;  y.aunw.  0(1.  xviii.  27.  O;!.  i.  428. 
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into  his  room.  After  the  evening  meal,  the  maids* 
cleared  the  tables,  and  when  the  guests  had  all  re- 
tired,  they  too  were  allowed  to  rest. 

Not  tili  late  in  the  night,  however,  was  there  auy 
cessation  of  toil  for  the  women  whose  hard  office  it  was 
to  grind  the  wheat  and  the  harley  in  the  hand  mill.f 
How  niany  a complaint  of  these  over-wrought  beings, 
whom  the  morning  snrprised  at  their  wretched 
drndgery,  has  been  echoed  to  our  ears  by  the  voice 
of  the  poets ! 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  women ; of  the  mistresses, 
and  of  the  slaves ; among  whom  we  may  also  reckon 
the  hired  servants. 

But  we  cannot  qnit  the  female  territory  without  a 
uressofthe  glancc  at  the  dress  and  the  Ornaments  by 

women.  gf  which  its  fair  rulers  hoped  to 

please.  The  dress  evcn  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
when  she  seeks  to  captivate  Zeus,  is  very  simple, 
and  we  can  only  trace,  in  Homer,  the  beginnings  of 
^ those  cosmetics  which  the  art  of  a later  age  mul- 
tiplied  to  infinity.  Around  her  freshly  bathed  and 
spotless  body,  Here  throws  a fine  garment,  which 
was  fastened  only  at  the  breast  (icara  ffrrjBoc),  with 
golden  clasps  (Trepovaro) .1  The  name  of  the  gar- 
ment (earog)  must  be  elucidated  by  iriwXog,  as  in 
most  cases  it  is  only  an  adjective ; and  the  verb 
eararo,  like  the  Latin  amicire,  shows  that  we  must  by 
no  means  understand  it  to  mean  putting  on  clothes 
in  our  sense  of  the  word ; but  merely  throwing  or 
wrapping  the  vestment  around  the  body.  The  names 

• Od.  vii.  230.  fOd.xx.  118. 

+ 11.  xiv.  178. 
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which  Homer  employs  for  articles  of  feraale  dress 
are  so  capriciously  varied,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  what  he  means.  The  simplicity 
of  their  form,  whieh  difl’ered  little  from  that  of  the 
men’s,  rendered  such  mistakes  of  easy  occurrence. 
The  chhon,  the  most  frequently  named  female  gar- 
ment, is  generally  uiiderstood  to  he  the  under  gar- 
ment, reaching  to  the  feet,*  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  like  the  tuiüca  of  the  later  Romans.  The 
more  common  expression,  however,  for  this  article  of 
clothing  was  peplos,  TreV/Xoc  (later,  Tre—Xoy),  which, 
m Homer,  signifies  any  covering  whatever ; but,  at 
the  time  when  two  body  garments  were  worn,  was 
used  for  the  upper  one.  Hence,  therefore,  a complete 
dress,  especially  that  of  women,  was  called  veTrXoi  in 
the  plural.  The  chiton  was  the  more  convenient 
dress  for  the  house.  The  peplos  was  the  garment 
for  state  occasions  and  times  of  peace,  and  was  con- 
sequently  adorned  with  emhroidery,  the  work  of 
Sidonian  women. t The  Trojan  women  wore  it  with 
deep  falling  hems.  Agreeably  with  this  distinction, 
Homer  says,|  that  Pallas  threw  "off  the  upper  gar- 
ment, the  peplos,  and  put  on  (erSveiv)  the  chiton, 
when  she  armed  herseif  with  the  weapons  given  her 
by  Zeus. 

All  these  vestments,  incliiding  also  the  (päpog  of 
Calypso,§  were  shawl-like  draperies  of  woollen  cloth, 
without  any  regulär  cut,  and  held  together  only  by 
hrooches  or  clasps  (TropTrat,  Trepovai),  or  by  the 


* Od.  xix.  242.  Tiofnius. 

t II.  vi.  289.  J 11.  viii.  384,  compare  with  v.  734. 

§ Od.  V.  230. 
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girdle  {^ojvri)* * * §  Tliis  Calypso  binds  round  her,  just 
above  tbe  hips;  whcreas  the  magic  zone  of  Venus 
{ks(ttüc)  was  worn  close  under  the  breast;  according 
to  Heyne,  on  the  outside  of  the  garment ; according 
to  Voss,  next  the  skin  (ef  k'd\7rw).t  In  the  scene 
where  Here  summons  to  her  aid  every  art  of  the 
toilet,  one  of  her  Ornaments  is  a veil  ((cp//C£pvov) 
radiant  as  sunbeams,  laid  over  the  braids  of  hair 
which  feil  from  the  top  of  her  head.  According 
to  several  passages  which  are  best  collated  by  H'. 
von  Köhler,!  we  ought  to  consider  this  credemnon 
as  a'cloth  which  might  either  be  drawn  like  a veil 
before  the  face,  or  folded  together  and  twisted  around 
the  brow,  not  very  unlike  the  simpler  sort  of  turbau 
of  the  eastern  women.  The  head-dress  of  the  Trojan 
women  § was  more  complicated,  though  essentially 
the  same  as  the  credemnon,  which  was  merely  used 
to  bind  the  hair  together. 

What  Homer  means  by  ihe  ampyx  (u/iTn;^)  ; by 
the  kekryphalon  ; the  plaited  band  of  hair  (TrXeicr?'/ 
avaoeffi.tri')  ; and  what  were  the  precise  difterences 
between  these  various  head-dresses,  we  can  only 
guess  from  the  figures  on  vases  and  coins.  The  two 
latter  were  probably  nets  for  the  hair,  or  caps  of  the 
Plirygian  form.|| 

Ear-rings  in  the  form  of  olives  or  of  mulberries 
(idop/iei'ra  from  fiopov)  ; ^ armlets  (cXtKec)  twisted 

* üd.  V.  231.  t II-  xlv.  223. 

X Description  d’une  Amethyste  du  Cabinet  des  Pierres 

gravees  de  S.  M.  l’Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies,  p.  37. 

§ II.  xxii.  468. 

II  Millingen,  anc.  unedit.  Mon.  Vases,  pl.  32. 

^ Heyne  on  II.  xiv.  183. 
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aroimd  the  arm  like  snakes  •*  brooches  or  clasps 
(—üpTTai,  TTfpoi'Ot),  which,  according  to  Hesiod,  were 
WTouQtht  like  the  handle  of  a shield,  and  were  fast- 
ened  with  a double  tubejf  rosettes  (cnW-ec),! 
which  were  probably  stuck  on  the  dress ; necklaces 
or  collars  (opptot)  ; and  splendid  sandals  with  very 
strong  soles,  which  were  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  dress  worn  on  public  or  state  occasions  ; con- 
stitute  the  main  ingredients  of  the  state  costume, 
which  gave  the  last  grace  and  dignity  to  an  Ho- 
meric  princess.  An  actual  representation  of  this 
“ full  dress”  (co  horrow  an  expression  from  the 
English  World  of  fashion)  may  be  seen  in  a figure 
copied  from  a vase  in  James  Millingen’s  Peinlures 
antiques  et  inedites  de  Vases  Grecs,  p.  41,  which 
it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  description. 

The  occasions  on  which  such  a dress  was  worn 
werOj  the  visits  of  female  friends ; the  festival  of  a god,§ 
w'hich  caused  a Suspension  of  the  usual  husiness ; 
or  a bancpiet  at  which  w^omen  were  permitted  to 
appear ; as,  for  instance,  the  wedding  feast  of  Me- 
nelaus.ll 

Several  of  the  garments  w'e  have  described  formed 
part  of  the  clothing  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  ^^535 
the  women.  The  men  wore  the  chiton,  a 
woollen  shirt  without  sleeves ; over  this,  however,  as  a 
defence  against  the  cold,  was  worn  the  Imna, 

* Apollonitis,  explaiiation  of  II.  xviii.  401. 

f 0(1.  xix.  207.^  1 Homer,  Hymn  to  Ceres,  428. 

§ 0<1.  xxi.  259. 

II  II.  i.  424,  and  Od.  x.  ßl. 

The  etymolowy  is  to  be  traced  to  Xav^s,  ,vXSvaf,  wool,  not 
to  / warm. 
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a square  piece  of  cloth,  sometimes  with  the  Corners 
rounded  ofF,  whicli  was  passed  over  the  left  shoulder, 
then  brought  under  the  right  arm,  and  the  corner  again 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  value  of  such 
a cloak* * * §  (so  Voss  translates  ^Xatva,  the  later 
Greek  word  was  ipd-ioF)  was  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  to  face  the  winter’s  cold  wdth  only  a 
chiton, — the  oloyiruysc, — for  in  the  night  it  also 
served  as  a covering. 

Biit  in  the  season  when  the  beasts  with  chattering 
teeth  seek  a shelter  from  the  cold,  and  man,  like  a 
crippled  tripod,  totters  before  the  drifting  snow,t 
even  this  is  not  enough  for  the  warmth-desiring 
shepherd ; but  over  the  Isena  he  puts  a cloak  of  goat 
skins,  sewed  together  w'ith  leather  thongs,  as  a de- 
fence  against  rain  or  frost.|  Only  old  men,  like 
Laertes,  had  sleeves  to  the  chiton,  which  came  quite 
over  the  hand.§  Nor  must  we  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  imagining  the  Isena  a double  garment  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  ^t7r\>/,||  as  contrasted  with  aTrXotc.^ 
It  was  single,  but  throwm  twdce  over  the  shoulder, 
■where  it  was  fastened  with  a brooch. 

The  chiton  was  never  put  oö.  Agamemnon  only 
throws  over  it  an  ample  covering  or  mantle,**  and 
binds  on  sandals,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  ap- 

* The  English  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  to  the  Scottish  plaid,  both  m form  aud  applica- 

tion. — Transl. 

t Hesiod;  Works  and  Days,  527.  1 H.  xvi.  224. 

§ Xtifhs.  Od.  xxiv.  229,  not  gloves,  at  Böttiger  shows. 
Amaithea,  i.  p.  172. 

11  11.  X.  133  ; Od.  xix.  225.  f H-  xxiv.  230. 

**  (pagos.  11-  ü-  43,  whence  the  Latin  palUum. 
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pearing  witli  dignity,  even  if  tliey  were  not  required  for 
walking,  or  as  a defence  against  the  weather.  With 
these  and  his  sword  and  sceptre,  he  is  dressed  and 
accoutred  as  beseems  the  sovereign  chief  of  assem- 
bled  princes.  On  other  occasioiis  the  lioii’s  skin  was 
substituted  for  the  pharos,  and  the  spear  for  the 
royal  sceptre.* 

Even  in  peaceful  asserablies,  however,  the  Home- 
ric  hero  wore  his  sword,  which  hung  by  a beit  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  hip.  For  the  sword  is  honour- 
able.  No  beggar  may  wear  it.t  It  graces  the  fi’ee 
man  and  his  guest.J  This  explains  why  the  suitors 
always  wore  theirs  while  carousing  ;§  where  the  triith 
of  the  proverb,  that  iron  attracts  man,  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  be  fatally  proved.  But,  that  mischief  might 
not  too  rapidly  follow  on  the  loiid  brawls  of  the  wine- 
cup,  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  age,  like  the  Germans 
of  Tacitus,  ate  sitting  at  small  separate  tables,  | and 
were  waited  on  by  sprightly  young  lads,  who  served 
out  the  roasted  or  boiled  meats,  and  by  maidens  who 
handed  baskets  heaped  with  bread,  in  perfectly  equal 
portions,caic  Athenseus,who,  in  the  first  book  of 

his  Banquet,  has  brought  together  so  much  informatioii 
conceming  the  Homeric  manners,  discovers  the  foun- 
dation  for  this  expression,  dalg  itai),  which  has  puz- 
zled  all  philologists,  in  the  rudeness  of  primitive 
times,  which  would  have  made  the  more  or  less  a 
cause  of  strife  and  confusion,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
precaution  of  doling  out  the  viands  in  equal  portions. 

* II.  X.  21.  t Od.  xvii.  222.  + Od.  iv.  309. 

§ Od.  xxii.  90.  II  Athenaeus  Deipn.  i.  c.  21. 

^ Athenseus  on  11.  xxi.  362. 
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The  portious  were  imeqiial  wheii  it  was  intended  to 
do  honour  to  an  illustrious  and  respected  guest. 
Tlius,  when  Ajax  returns  to  the  tent  of  Atrides  from 
his  combat  with  Hector,  an  ox  is  roasted  whole,  and 
the  king  of  men  helps  the  hero  of  the  day  to  the  en- 
tire  chine.* * * §  Thus,  too,  the  faithful  Enmaeus  does 
honour  to  his  lord  with  the  whole  chiue  of  a hog.f 
Like  Hebe,  and  on  one  oceasion  Hephsestos,  at  the  ce- 
lestial  tables,  heralds  and  sometimes  boys  J handed 
aboiit  the  cups  equally  filled  with  dark  red  wine, 
mixed  with  water  from  the  jngs.  And  it  was  only 
as  a mark  of  peculiar  deference  and  courtesy  that  the 
cup  was  filled  higher.  The  cup,  as  Athenseus  infers 
from  the  cey^ea^ai  SETräearm,^  was  passed  round  to  the 
right,  each  sipping  in  turn.  Singing  to  the  phoimiinx  || 
and  dancing  were  the  condiments  of  the  feast. 
At  length,  when  it  had  lasted  long  enough,  the 
guests  gave  the  signal  for  breaking  up.^  A remark- 
able  custom  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  saerificial 
feast,  which  Nestor  prepares  on  the  sea-shore.**  The 
tongues  of  the  beasts  which  have  been  sacrificed 
are  cut  out,  and,  as  welcarn  fi-om  later  wTiters,  offered 
to  Hermes ; to  whom  also  wine  is  poured  out  tt  as  a 
means  of  securing  tranquil  sleep. 

It  seems  hardly  probable,  observes  Voss,J+  that  this 
rite  was  instituted  to  Hermes  as  the  god  of  elo- 
qiience  ; a more  probable  conjecture  is,  that  Hermes, 

* II.  vii.  321.  t 437. 

I According  to  Athenscus,  v.  19,  the  sons  of  nobles,  i.  e. 

pages.  Connpare  with  Od.  xv.  141. 

§ II.  iv.  4.  II  Od.  viii.  537.  ^ Od.  iv.  297 ; iii.  334. 

**  Od.  iii.  333.  ft  vü- 138. 

H On  the  Peace  of  .A.ristophanes,  v.  1062. 
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who  was  the  iuventor  of  the  sacrificial  art,  received 
this  tribute  of  gratitucle  for  bis  instructions  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  ofteriugs.* 

Solemn  festivals  often  began  with  breakfast  and 
lasted  tili  the  evening,  so  that  the  StlTryoy  became 
likewise  a Söpiroj'.f  Originally,  ct'mvoy  Avas  the  morn- 
ing  meal,  which,  Avhen  eaten  ai  break  of  da)’,  Avas 
also  called  üptij-oy.  The  evening  meal,  döpiroy  or 
cdp-oc,  AA’as  eaten  at  sunset.  iIeIttfov  afterAvards 
came  to  be  used  as  the  general  name  for  a feast  or 
banquet,  Avhich  usually  took  place  in  the  evening.]; 

* Creuzer’s  Symbolik,  p.  366.  f Od.  iv.  61,  231. 

1 Voss,  on  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  v.  128. 
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Büt,  however  truly  and  heartily  the  Homeric  Odys- 
seus might  express  the  sentiments  of  his  contempora- 
ries,  wheii  he  assures  the  king  of  the  Phaeacians, 


^Htoi  fiiv  Tohi  KaXo»  anovif^iv  Iittiv  ämSuü 
Tei«yS’  , oTas  ö5*  sirrij  Sfiar?  tvxX/yKios 
Oy  sy&fyi  t/  tiXö?  ^a^n<moov  sTtfcn, 

oVav  tifippoa’vv97  ficsv  s^9}  xu.ra  «cravTa, 

^(UTVfA0¥is  i'avu  ieu/u.a.T  o^KOVU^uvrat  aoihov, 
**Hfitvot  T^aTi^ect 

^iTOO  KCCi  X^iiUV'  f^i^v  iX  X^y}T^^OS 
Oivo^oos  (po^iriCi  xa) 

'Tqvto  Ti  fjc,ot  xaXXiff'Töv  ivJ  (p^Eir/y  ifhirctt  uvat. 


Od. 


ix.  3. 


there 
race ; 


was  yet  a higher  delight  known  to  this 

ri.»  ■ . <1  ,v  V 'w\  • 

*'AXxifAo$  itTfT  y *tva  r/f  ffi  xa.)  o\piyovü>v  sS 


heroic 


War  was  the  most  honourable  occupation  of  a ruler, 
as  arms  wcre  his  noblest  Ornament;  though  agricul- 
ture,  the  breediug  and  care  of  cattle,  and  the  chace, 
were  fitting  employments  for  his  early  youth  and  his 


* Od.  iii.  200. 
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enfeebled  age.  For  whom  the  godsloved,  to  him  they 
granted  victory  and  renown  in  man-lionouring 
battle.  But  true  valonrwas  inseparable 
froni  modesty  and  a sense  of  lionour;*  and  the  savage 
love  of  violence  and  blood  was  tamed  and  moderated 
by  nobler  feelings. 

The  art  of  war,  properly  so  called,  did  not  as  yet 
come  in  aid  of  inferior  bodily  strength.  ^ ^ ^ 
Combats  were  still  decided  by  individual 
prowess ; nor  was  even  a swift  foot,  or  a loud  voice, 
witbout  influence  on  the  fame  of  a hero.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans  were  removed  by  no  very  great  in- 
terval  from  the  times  in  which  the  conquerors  ate  the 
conquered  in  ferocious  triumpli.t^  A nobler  and  more 
refined  sort  of  armour,  which  we  meet  with  throughout 
Homer;  as  in  general  use,  gave  to  war  a less  brutal 
aspect.  Once  only  we  find  mention  of  clubs  ;l  some- 
what  more  frequently,  of  huge  masses  of  rock  which 
were  hurled  at  the  foe. 

In  three  passages  of  Homer§  we  meet  with  the 
Word  7T()i5,\g  or  TrpüXtc,  by  which  was  ^igni-  Pyrrhic 
fied  that  Cretan  dance,  which  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  inflexible  and  cumbrous  iron  w'eapons  ren- 
dered  necessary  to  the  rüde  brandishers  of  bludgeons. 
It  was  a measured  step,  which  was  universally  known 
among  the  later  Spartans  as  the  Pyrrhic.  Flomer 
makes  no  express  mention  of  this  dance;  but  the 
effects  of  the  constant  exercise  of  muscular  strength 
and  agility  which  he  describes  among  the  Greeks  of 
the  heroic  age,  arc  evident  in  every  picture  of  a 

* Arist.  Ettiic.  Niconi.  iii.  11. 
t Comparu  II.  iv.  33  with  11.  ii.  34C;  xxiv.  212. 

J II.  vii.  141.  6 11.  xi.  49;  xii.  77  ; and  v.  744. 
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battle  ; and  the  individual  results  attest  the  existence 
of  the  cause,  though  it  be  not  specified. 

The  fight  was  become  more  humane,  because  more 
regulär.  The  custom  of  taking  ransom*  from  the 
conquered  who  surrendered  at  discretion,  had  also 
mitigated  the  ill-treatment  of  prisoners,  and  valour 
was  sometimes  appreciated,  even  in  a foe.t 

Hence,  a more  accurate  description  of  weapons 
properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 

Weapons.  , r t ^ 

sketch  of  Homeric  times.  In  conformity 
with  the  custom  of  the  poet,  we  will  see  how  a war- 
rior  attires  himself  for  the  field.  We  shall  hope  thus 
best  to  become  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

The  first  piece  of  armour  which  he  put  on  when 
preparing  for  battle  was  always  the  greaves,  or  leg 
armour  (^KvtjjxiEeg')  of  brass,  sometimes  of  tin,  with 
knee-plates  of  silver.  They  cased  the 

leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle,  but  were  never  con- 
nected with  the  sandals  or  shoes.  The  cuirass  | 
(8wpa^),  which  is  always  represented  as  brazen,  ex- 
cept  in  one  passage,  and  that  a doubtful  one,  was 
next  put  on.§  Two  plates  of  brass,  one  of  which 
covered  the  breast  and  front  of  the  body,  the  other  the 
back,  (called  yvaXa,)  were  fastened  together  with 
hooks  or  rivets,  and  formed  the  whole  body-armour 
(kv-oc),  which  was  called  arärog  when  it  could  not  be 
pushed  together,  one  part  within  another.  Later 
writers  give  us  detailed  descriptions  which  prove  that 
plates,  or  bands  of  metal,  were  jointed  together,  so  as 
not  only  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  to  ren- 

* ’Aicoivä.,  or  ^uay^icc,  provi(le<l  always  the  prisoner’s  life  was 
spareil. 

fll.  vi.  417.  J ll.iii.  333.  §11.  ü.  529. 
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der  the  arniour  morc  convenient  to  put  oii  and  to 
■\vear.  Agamemnon’s  anuour  even  bears  traces  of  a 
very  advanced  state  of  art.* 

Double  cuirassest  seem  to  mean  only  those  raade 
of  double  plates  of  metal,  wliich  were  vvelded  together 
in  patterns,  commonly  in  tliat  of  a chess-board.  To 
tliis  body-armour  also  belongs  a kilt  (^wpn)  ; a sort  of 
petticoat,  if  you  will,  wbicb  was  lastened  to  the  ar- 
mour  itself,  and  bung  to  the  mid  thigb : wbere  the 
armour  pressed  upon  the  body,  they  wore,  probably 
to  avoid  friction,  a brazen  beit  lined  witb  wool  (jutVpr?)^ 
This  was  immediately  next  the  body,  wbicb  it  de- 
fended.  Lastly,  tliere  was  a beit  or  girdle  (X^oarTip- 
also  called  clasping  outside  the  annour,  the 

enamelled  Ornaments  of  wbicb  are  made  perfectly  clear 
to  US  by  the  fragment  of  a metope,  found  at  Selinus. 
This  last  girdle,  and  the  nuinerous  belts  and  straps 
wbicb  tbere  were  to  fasten  when  the  armour  was  put 
on,  caused  tbe  expression,  to  gird  {i^oUn’vcrBui),  to  be 
equivalent  witb,  to  arm. 

This  is  most  clearly  elucidated  in  Heyne’s  explana- 
tion  of  II.  iv.  132.  Paris  puts  on  the  ar- 
, mour  we  have  just  described,j  then  grasps 

the  brazen  sword,  the  handle  of  wbicb  is  frequently 
omarnented  witb  silver  studs.  Its  form  was  simple. 
Agamemnon  wears  a dagger  as  well  as  a sword.  'But 
we  may  regard  it  as  a mark  of  the  progress  humanity 
/ had  made,  that  the  sword  with  the  sickle  blade  no 
longer  appears  in  tbe  list  of  weapons. 

Paris  then  takes  the  round  shield  of  ox-hide(ä(77r(c§ 

* \’i(je  BöUi^er's  \'ascngüinUl(Io,  ii.  7ß. 
t II.  iv.  133;  xx.  <115.  ' +Il.xi.l5.  ;Hl-iü329. 
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Travroff  klar}')  with  which  he  covers  his  whole  body 
from  the  shoulder  downwards.  Sometimes  this 
shield  is  of  brass,  and  is  then  decorated  with  the  most 
beautiful  workmanship.  When  the  shield  is  not  in 
use,  it  hangs  from  the  left  shoulder  by  a leathem  beit 
or  baldric,  {jiKajxwv).  In  the  fight  it  was  held  by  two 
slanting  bars  or  handles  (^kclvovec),  fixed  on  the  in- 
side.*  It  is  not  tili  after  the  armed.warrior  had  taken 
his  shield,  that  he  put  on  his  helmet, — a sequence 
which  grammarians  f have  thought  fit  to  pronounce 
unnatural. 

Homer  uses  K6pvQ,Kvvir},  ir{}\r]^,  as  names  for  the 
I helmet.  The  first  alone  of  these  denotes  a bronze 
covering  for  the  head.  Kure?;  signifies  a head  cover- 
f ing  of  seal’s  skin,J  or  of  ox  hide,  or  weazel  skin.§ 
Th}\r}k^  is  from  ttTXoc,  feit.  On  the  crown  of  the 
helmet  was  something  projecting,  a boss  or  plate, 
which  Struck  the  eye  by  its  brillianey  (0d\oc,  from 
(päb),  ^drog).  This  was  frequently  used  as  an  Orna- 
ment on  the  part  surroundiug  the  head,  whence  rp«'- 
(jraXog,  rerpa^aXoc,  &c.  It  was  also  used  for  the  front- 
let  or  band,  to  which  this  ipnXog  was  usually  affixed. 
The  rpv(j)dXeia  auXw7rtc,l|  which  has  puzzled  so  many 
commentalors,  must  be  otherwise  explained.  Its 
name  (from  rpüo),  I pierce,  and  avXüTrig,  eye-lioles) 
suggests  a helmet  or  casque,  with  a perforated  beaver, 
which  might  be  lowered  to  defend  the  cheeks,  while 
a small  plate  Corning  down  from  the  crown  of  the 
helmet  protected  the  nose.  The  eye-holes  were  in 

* II.  viii.  ] 92  ; xiii.  407. 
f II.  üi.  334,  with  Heyne’s  Commentary. 

J Eustath.  on  the  II.  üi.  336.  § II.  x.257  auJ  335. 

11  II.  xi.  353. 
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the  casque  itself.  Remains  of  ancient  art,  which  have 
been  most  industriously  collectecl  by  M.  d’Olenin,  in  a 
Work  devoied  to  that  subject,*  justify  this  explanation. 

A helmet  of  the  most  perfect  kind  was  surrounded 
by  a rim  (ff-efdvrj')  ; but  this  was  not  iirdispensable. 
It  was  likewise  adorned  with  the  crest  or  bush  of  hair 
(Xd^oc),  which  invariably  accompanied  the  (päXoQ. 
The  helmet  was  fastened  on  the  head  by  a thong 
ander  the  chin  which,  from  its  use,  was  also 

called  ö-^ev£.  Storming  caps  had  none  of  these  de- 
corations  ; they  were  without  crest  or  device  of  any 
kind.t 

Lastly,  the  warrior  grasped  his  lance,  generally  of 
ash,  with  a two-edged  point  of  brass  at  the  one  end, 
and  a spike,J  which  w'as  used  for  fixing  the  spear  in 
the  ground,  at  the  other.  This  was  always  the  prin- 
cipal  weapon  of  the  Greeks,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle ; whence  ^apv,  in  tlie  tragic  poets,  came  to 
mean  war  generally.  The  warrior  generally  took  two 
lighter  spears,  or  rather  javelins  (cikovtlu),  with 
sharpened  points  (aK//),  as  we  see  on  vases.  If  the 
spear  was  used  to  hurl,  ßilWeiy  § was  the  word ; if 
to  thrust,  ovTclrrui. 

The  bow,  for  lighter  w'arfare,  was  of  horn,  some- 
times  omamented  or  plated  with  gold.  The  oldest 
form  of  this  weapon,  both  the  Lycian  and  the  Scythian, 
is  best  represented  in  the  relievo  on  the  base  of  the 
Dresden  candelabrum.  The  feathered  arrows,  which 
were  carried  in  closcly  shut  quivers,  had  brazen 
points  w hich  were  somctimes  poisoned.||  But  it  were 

* Übservations  sur  une  note,  &c.  St.  Petersbourg,  1818.  8vo. 

•)■  II.  X.  258.  ^ II.  X.  153. 

§ II.  iii.  307.  II  0(1.  i.  202. 
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useless  to  waste  w’orcls  in  attempting  to  giv  e the  de 
tails  of  this  light  arm,  which  Homer  * has  delineated 
with  such  incomparable  accuracy  and  distinctness. 
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II.  IV.  rzv. 

The  sUng  of  ^oollen  yatn,  a as  anoAer  of 

,1«  light  aeaponsaithahich  the  prmces  armed  the.r 
comradcs  and  Mloaers,  ah.le  they  protected  them 

ael.es  aith  their  shields.  Sharp  darts,  used^  m 
hoarding  ships;  and  the  tao-edged  hattlc-axe  K..y 
the  aeapon  of  the  Amazons ; and  staves 
4ed  aith  brass  for  the  sea-figh.  J aere  all  aeapons 
sucgested  hy  the  heat  and  press  of  battle.  It  js 
nrikable  that.  in  the  passage 
alludes  to  naval  warfare,  which,  m the  time  ot 
Trö  an  war,  was  as  yet  unknown.  Hence  this  pas- 
sa-e  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Schohasts  as  one  of 
Jw  in  ahich  the  bard  engrafted  sonre  fcatnre  of 

bis  own  times  on  an  earlier  age. 

There  is  another  passage  § tvbich  descrves  no  i 
„n  Ürsatne  ground;  wherc  Hector  speaks  of  fout 

.ii,i..i05.  :i>.svci=.  5Il..öi.lS3. 
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hoi'ses,  whereas  thc  otlier  heroes  of  the  Iliad  drive 
only  two,  or  at  most  have  an  additional  horse  running 
by  the  side,  fastened  by  a loose  rope.*  But  tbis  cir-»-'- 
cumstance  is  far  from  warranting  the  entire  rejection 
of  the  passage  to  which  it  has  led  some  critics.  The 
line  (Od.  xiii.  81)  may  also  he  suspicious.  Homer 
distingnishes  only  those  who  fight  on  foot,  TrpvXhc ; 
and  iTTTTslg,  those  who  fight  from  a chariot.  Riding 
on  horseback  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  ;t  though, 
indeed,  a feat  of  horsemanship  is  accnrately  described 
in  the  Iliad. J 

Continual  mention  is  made  of  chariot-drivers,  who 
stand  by  the  combatant  (TmoaijöaVvc)  in  the  hinder 
open  seat  of  the  low  chariot,  and  whose  bnsiness  it  is 
to  nrge  on  the  horses  with  the  whip  and  the  voice. 
The  chariots  are  of  costly  material  and  exquisite 
fabric,  sometimes  lined  with  splendid  stufi's.§  Gin- 
zrot,  in  his  well  known  work  on  the  chariots  and  har- 
ness of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, |1  has  collected  all 
the  Information  on  this  subject  with  an  industry  and 
ability  which  entirely  exhausts  it. 

Such  are  the  means  with  which  those  wars  were 
carried  on,  whose  memory  shall  never  perish.  These, 
however,  may  be  divided  into  general  engagements 
and  single  combats ; with  regard  to  which  latter  there 
were  certain  ndes  or  laws  for  the  commencement 
and  conduct  of  the  fight. H 

A Homeric  battle  is  always  a rüde  and  inartificial 
proceeding,  the  fate  of  which  is  decided  rather  by  the 

^ Ilajr«»;.  II.  xvi.  171;  compare  with  viii.  87. 
t II.  XV.  0(1.  V.  371.  J II.  xv.  383.  § II.  v.  194. 

II  Munich,  1817,  vul.  iv.  Heyne  on  II.  iü.  346. 
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strength  of  tlie  weapons  than  by  any  systeniatic  ar- 
rangement.  Even  the  authority  of  the  chief  or  gene- 
ral was  insufficient  to  convert  the  collective  troops 
into  one  compact  body,  acting  with  a common  con- 
sent and  object.  The  disposition  of  a battle,  in  the 
f present  sense  of  the  word,  was  as  utterly  unknown 
as  the  modern  art  of  the  regulär  fortification  or  siege  of 
towns,  The  whole  battle  consisted  of  parties  attack- 
ing  parties.  From  among  these,  individnals  distin- 
guished  themselves  by  more  daring  gallantry — by 
selecting  some  single  antagonist,  or  by  attacking  the 
whole  opposed  troop* 

Menestheus’  dose  phalanx ; Nestor’s  advice  to 
dispose  the  troops  in  better  Order  ;t  and  lastly, 
another  passage  in  which  he  exhorts  Agamemnon  to 
divide  and  array  his  army  (after  the  most  ancient 
civil  Classification)  according  to  tribes  and  nations, 
Karo.  <f)v\a  kui  Karo.  <pprj7f)ac,\  have  all  been  adduced 
as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tactics.  To  these  might 
have  been  added  the  example  of  Polydamas,  who 
commands  the  Trojans  to  divide  their  army  into  five 
troops  or  Companies. § The  truth  is,  however,  that 
none  of  these  measures  had  any  practical  influence  on 
y the  general  course  and  conduct  of  the  war.  There 
could  be  no  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  ground 
where  the  aptorJjec  and  their  chariots  invariably  de- 
cided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Stratagems,  such  as 
hidden  reserves  and  ambushes,  even  when  successful, 
had  no  greater  effect  in  advancing  the  real  decision 
of  the  contest. 

* II.  xiii.  689.  t n-  iv.  297.  | H.  ü.  362. 

§ II. 
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For  teu  years  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy,  the  site 
of  which,  evea  after  the  most  recent  laborious  and 
conscientious  investigations,  is  not  yet  deterniined ; 
though,  with  a facility  of  belief  which  wovüd  have 
done  honour  to  the  Jew  Apella,  certain  modern 
travellers  have  not  only  found  Pergamus  on  the 
plain  of  Troas,  but  have  even  discovered  the  ruined 
Walls  of  Hercules,*  although  Strabo  affirms  that  there 
was  not  a vestige  of  the  old  city  reraaining  in  his 
time.f  Every  thing,  however,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  natural  strength  of  Troy  was  as  incousider- 
able,  as  the  artificial ; that  it  was  as  rüde  and  imper- 
fect  as  the  existing  means  of  attack  and  defence. 
For  the  town  w'hich  was  built  by  an  Hüolian  coloiiy 
nearly  on  the  site  of  Priam’s  ruined  city,  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  curse  which  hung  over  the  precise 
spot,  though  fortified  by  Lysimachus  and  afterwards 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  a time  when  the  arts  of 
attack  and  defence  had  attained  to  a considerable 
perfection,  was  reducedby  C.  Fmibria,  the  coutempo-'«' 
rary  of  Sylla,  in  ten  days.  Heyne  infers  from  this 
that  the  long  siege  under  Agamemnon  is  to  be  ex- 
plained  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Trojans, 
blockaded  on  one  side  alone,  did  not  make  any  sortie 
from  the  city  in  that  direction,  tili  the  quarrel  be- 
tween  the  Greek  commander-in-chief  and  Achilles  em- 
boldened  them  to  sallyforth  and  attack  the  besiegers. 

* II.  xi.  45. 

t See  Spohn  de  Agro  Trojano.  ;Lips.  1804,  and  more  par- 
ticuiarly  Barker  Webb’s  Inquiries  concerning  Ihe  f’ormer  and 
present  state  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  transiated  from  the  English. 
Weimar,  I8'i2,  p.  .32. 
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This,  he  conjectures,  suggested  to  the  Greeks  the 
thoiight  of  a wall  around  their  camr) 

Greek  wall  ° s . , 

with  watch  towers.  It  was  bullt 
of  timher,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  earth*  To 
determine  the  position  of  this  wall,  with  reference  to 
its  connexion  with  the  fleet,  has  cost  a great  ex- 
pense  of  time  and  labour  to  all  commentators,  wlio 
require  from  the  poet  geometrical  accuracy  instead  of 
poetical  truth.  Those  are  better  offwho  have  good- 
naturcd  credulity  enough  to  follow  Lechevalier  and 
üthers  w'ho  point  out  the  remains  ; though  the  bard 
himself  leaves  it  to  be  surmised  that  it  w'as  levelled 
with  the  ground  by  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  and  co- 
vered  over  with  sand.f 

We  find,  too,  that  Demetrius  of  Skepsis  in  Troas, 
who  is  Strabo’s  authority,  and  who  wrote  thirty 
books  on  the  sixty  lines  containing  the  list  of  the 
ships,  could  point  out  no  trace  of  this  sacred  ruin,  in 
his  Aiakocrpoc  TpwVcoc.  But  a modern  traveller,  in 
the  eighteenth  Century,  sees  a great  many  extraordi- 
nary  things  which  he,  wdio  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Apollodorus,  Crates,  and  Aristarchus,  could  not 
descry.  The  Information  we  obtain  from  Homer  is 
merely  this  : that  upon  the  wall  were  watch-towers, 
behind  the  battlements  of  which  (Kpöffrrai),  the  sol- 
diers  stood  covered.  Breastworks  of  the  height  of  a 
man  (Ö7rdX^£tc),  and  projecting  buttresses  ((rrijXai 
TrpoßXfjrai),  protected  the  walls.  There  was  a gate- 
way  wide  enough  for  chariots  {ImnjXaaca) . Cora- 
mentators  who  were  inattentive  to  the  general  use  of 


* II.  xii.  36. 


t Il.xii.  13. 
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the  pluml  form  TrvXm  in  Homer,  lience  inferred  the 
existence  of  several  gates.  x'Vround  the  wall  was  a 
fosse  (rd^poc),  on  the  edges  or  banks  of  which  piles 
(o-KtlXoTfc)  were  driven.  The  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  foss  was  wide  enough  lo  admit  a sen- 
tinel. 

Within  the  wall  lay  the  ships,  drawn  up  high  and 
dry  in  rows,  one  behind  another  and  beside  the  ships 
lay  encamped  the  men  belonging  to  them.  Whether, 
however,  the  several  nations  lay  arranged  in  these 
several  rows,  the  vagueness  of  the  Homeric  account 
leaves  it  impossible  to  decide.  On  the  right  was  the 
tent  of  Achilles;  on  the  left  that  of  Ajax;  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  army  was  probably  Agamemnon, 
and  not  far  from  him  Odysseus.  Near  these  was  an 
open  space  (äyooü),  where  stood  the  altars  of  the 
gods.f  There  were  streets  or  roads  between  the  se- 
veral rows  of  ships.  Clay  huts  {nXuriaiy,  built  of 
straw  bound  with  osier  twigs,  cemented  together 
with  earth,  and  thatched  with  rushes,  were  the  habi- 
tations  of  the  Greeks.  The  huts  of  the  Princes  were 
somewhat  more  commodious.  A court  (aiX»/),  a 
covered  ante-room,  or  rather  shed,  open  at  the  sides 
(alSrovira),  and  deal  doors,  are  mentioned  as  among 
the  luxuries  they  possessed. 

The  ships  were  distinguished  by  the  number  of  the 
oars,  and  were  painted  red  or  black,  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  coimtries  near  the  scene 
of  the  Iliad.J  They  had  decks.  Shipwrights,  M'ho 
were  honoured  as  artists,  had  constructed  these.§ 

' II.  xiv.  .35.  ’r  11.  viii.  .3.  222.  + II.  .\iii.  435,  729. 

9 Compare  II.  v.  60,  61,  with  xviii.  390. 
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The  simpler  vessels  were  built  for  their  own  use  by 
all  such  as  knew  how  to  handle  a hatchet,  a gimlet, 
and  a measuring  line.*  The  vessel  was  impelled  by  a 
sail,  which  could  he  hoisted  or  lowered,  and  by  a rud- 
der  or  heim,  but  they  generally  kept  dose  in  shore ; 
for  in  fogs  or  gloomy  nights  they  were  in  danger  of 
shipwreck.  They  only  knew  how  to  sail  before  the 
wind,  and  in  a calm  sea.  If  there  was  any  threaten- 
ing  of  a storm  or  bad  w'eather,  they  immediately  made 
for  land,  and  drew  up  their  ship,  or  rather  boat,  on 
the  shore,  where  large  stones  (£W)'at),t  made  fast  with 
ropes,  served  the  purpose  of  an  anchor.  They  some- 
times  lay  months  in  harbour  waiting  for  a fair  wind. 
Nothing  but  dire  necessity  could  make  them  put  out 
far  to  sea,  and  they  gladly  avoided  sailing  by  night; 
for  the  sailor  could  only  resign  himself  to  Ins  fate 
when  the  moon  was  invisible,  or  when  clouds  ob- 
scured  the  Pleiades,  Bootes  or  the  Bear.  These  served 
to  direct  his  course  by  night,  as  the  sun  did  by  day. 


* Oa.v.243. 


t II.  i.  436. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Supremacy  of  One  chief — Origin  ofjkingly  power  to  he  found  in  per- 
sonal qualities — Personal  gifts  hereditary  in  races  descended  from 
the  gods — Hereditary  nobility  in  Phoenicia — Council  of  nobles  in 
Eleusis — Powers,  honours,  and  Privileges  of  princes — Limitations  to 
kingly  power — Nemesis — Primeval  and  divine  rights  of  the  people — 
Populär  resistance  instlgated  by  the  gods — Duties  of  kings — Main- 
tenance  of  laws — Absence  of  express  contracts,  or  of  stated  populär 
assemblies — Law  of  succession — Power 'of  the  nobles,  and  of  the 
people — Laws  of  hospitality — Ideas  of  the  State  as  a hody — Con- 
nexion  of  government  and  religion — Notions  of  morality  andjof  re- 
ligion  — Expiation  or  propltiation  — Saerifice— Sacrificial  rites — 
Humanising  principles  on  which  they  were  founded— Priestly  cha- 
racter  and  office — Divination — |Dreams  — Oracles — Incantations — 
Purilication — Prayer — Penitential  offerings. 

Such  were  the  objects  and  the  circumstances  [amid 
which  passed  the  life  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  In  the 
camp  before  Troy,  it  differed  little|  from  that  which 
was  led  at  home, 

One  alone  was,  however,  chief  of  the  besieging 
army,  under  whom  the  others,  sovereign  lords  at 
home,  held  the  respective  subordinate  ranks  of  nobles, 
elders  (yepov-ec),  and  optimates. 

Whether  the  kingly  power,  in  the  extension  in 
which  it  appears  in  Homer,  grew  out  of  the  Kingiypower 
alliance  of  families  and  their  patriarchal  diguity. 
Union ; or  whether,  as  others  think,  from  the  time 
of  the  Pelasgic  feud,  it  sprang  from  the  connexion  of 
the  heads  of  clans  or  tribes  with  their  retainers  or 
clansmen;  so  much  is  clear;  that  the  original  ele- 
ments  out  of  which  their  dignity  arose,  must  have 
been  qualities  which  their  contemporaries  could  not 
attain  to.  All  the  consideration  that  could  be 
United  on  the  hcad  of  a family,  by  the  wisdom  of  age, 
which,  aided  by  a strong  hand  and  a jiersuasive  tongue. 
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knew  how  to  preserve  peace  aniong  tlie  rüde  sons  of 
nature,  quickly  roused  to  revolt  and  violence ; by 
riches ; by  personal  beauty ; and  by  manliness  in  the 
widest  comprehension  of  tlie  word,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  princely  dignity.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  succeeding  ages  regarded  this  as  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  the  prince : descent  from  a godlike 
race  gave  secnrity  for  those  personal  endowments 
which  were  the  sonrce  of  all  these  high  and  pre- 
eminent  nierits.  Thns,  for  instance,  the  blood  of 
the  gods  seemed  to  establish  a hereditary  claim  to 
strength,  and  size,  and  beauty  of  body.  But  if  one 
of  the  race  were  misshapen,  the  princely  dignity  was 
withheld  from  him ; as  in  the  instance  of  the  lame 
Medon  of  Neleus;  for  it  seemed  that  in  him  the  di- 
vine  blood  was  but  half  present.  Old  age,  when 
hale  and  vigorous,  like  that  of  Laertes,  had  no  effect 
in  abrogating  the  claim  to  kingly  rank.  The  aged 
monarch  only  retired  from  the  äctive  superintendence 
of  his  household,  and  called  in  the  support  and  assist- 
ance  of  his  sons. 

I 

But  however  essential  were  the  hereditary  gifts 
and  qualities  which  severed  the  princes  of  the  lieroic 
times  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  must  by  no 
means  confound  this  with  a caste-like  Separation 
of  different  classes.  Among  the  Phaeacians  indeed, 
we  find  several  noble  clans  or  families  who  stand 
in  the  relation  of  subordinate  chiefs  or  rulers  to  the 
supreme  ruler,  and  share  with  him  the  title  of  king. 
And  the  hereditary  king  Celeus,  of  Eleusis,  in  the 
later  hymn,*  calls  together  the  highest  of  his  nobles 
for  council,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice : or, 


* Hymnto  Demeter,  v.  149. 
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accordingto  another  interpretation,  exchanges  pledges 
with  them  like  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 

Princes,  to  whom  the  heads  of  noble  races  were  at- 
tached  in  dose  alliance,  were  bonoured  as  being  of  a 
higher  natnre.  This  is  expressed  in  the  common 
title  of  honour,  ijpojEc  ;*  though  indeed  the  idea  of  a 
hero  was  so  wide  a one,  that  every  man  who  was  at 
all  distingnished,  even  the  herald,t  was  included  in 
it.  The  power  which  the  prince,  as  first  among  his 
equals  (^primns  inter  j>ares'),  shared  with  the  nobles, 
was  almost  unhmited;  bnt  in  any  case  of  disputed 
sovereignty,  he  could  hardly  calculateon  the  slightest 
recognition  of  his  clairns  from  the  partisans  of  his 
rival.  The  state-ofiices  belonging  to  sovereignty, 
(ripai ;)  gifts  of  hononr,  (cwpu  •)  the  share  of  honour 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil ; presents,  rather  fees,  for 
judicial  decisions;  a fatter  morsel,  a higher  seat,  and 
a fuller  cup  at  the  public  feast ; and  lastly,  a choice 
piece  of  land  (-epEvoc),  constitute  the  distinctions 
which  no  one  contested  with  the  acknowledged  so- 
vereigu.  Even  his  lesser  wants  were  partly  supplied 
by  the  people. 

Thelimitations  to  the  kingly  power  lay  in  the  early- 
developed  idea  of  a dread  (re/xfaic)  of  that 

. . ' , Limitruions. 

public  opinion  Avhich  repugned  and  repro- 

bated  thewanton  and  arbitraryinvasion  of  those  higher 

rights  conferred  hy  the  gods.J  For  as  Zeus  himself 

was  subject  to  the  might  of  a dark  and  iiiexplicable 

Fate,  which,  placed  far  above  all  the  visible  world, 

signifies  that  universal  right  or  justice  w'hicli  rules 

supreme  over  all ; so  did  the  arbitrary  will  of  rulers 

* II.  ,xii.  2R.  f 0(1.  xviii.  424. 

; 0(1.  i.  132. 
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feel  and  acknowledge  that  populär  voice,  which,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  gods,*  dared  to  disregard  and 
contemn  even  the  mandates  of  princes. 

Among  the  duties,  the  violation  of  which  might 
draw  down  this  Nemesis,  was  that,  incumbent  on 
the  prince,  of  watching  over  the  laws ; which,  ema- 
Tiating  as  they  did  from  lawgivers  of  divine  lineage, 
commanded  a deeper  veneration  and  a more  im- 
plicit  faith.f  That  which  had  been  handed  down 
as  proceeding  from  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  and 
thence  as  having  the  force  of  law,  (St/us,  Befiurreg, 
S'ifUffTa,')  served  as  a nile  in  the  recurring  incidents 
of  human  society,  and  claimed  the  reverence  due  to 
established  usage  (SiKr))  ; and  every  fresh  decision 
which  was  issued  hy  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  prince  in  new  contingencies,  became,  by  the 
connexion  in  which  it_  stood  to  the  earlier  decision, 
binding  upon  his  subjects. 

We  should,  however,  fall  into  a Capital  error  as  to 
the  whole  relation  between  sovereign  and  people,  if 
we  concluded  that  there  existed  any  express  right  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  call  the  former  to  account  in 
case  of  any  delinquency.  Any  thing  like  a contract, 
or  those  mutual  securities  which  demand  written 
documents,  are  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  the 
times  we  are  treating  of. 

There  is  no  cvidence  of  the  existence  of  any  agree- 
T ment  to  render  an  account  of  the  use  of 

oession.  sovcrcign  powcr ; nor  of  any  times  specified 
by  law  for  summoning  meetings  of  the  nobles  or  the 

• Ocl.  iii.  215. 

f II.  i.  238.  ’iinour'jroXii  öln  ä^'iftiirTas  A«;  ü^varai',  aiul 
II.  ii.  205. 
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people.  Even  the  hereditary  succession  is  not  regu- 
lated  with  any  strictness ; legitiinate  desceut  alone 
seems  essential  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sovereign 
dignity.  No  trace  has  as  yet  heen  found  of  anv 
Sähe  law  excluding  women;  indeed  the  crown  de- 
scended  to  Helen.  The  preference  due  to  princely  and 
stainless  lineage  was,  however,  acknowledged ; as  we 
find  in  Orestes,  who  succeeded  to  Menelaus,  hecause, 
excepting  himself,  there  were  only  children  by  feraale 
slaves.  The  most  striking  exception  is,  the  solicitude 
about  bis  rights,  expressed  by  Telemachus.*  Here 
descent  was  not  suiiicient  to  secure  the  succession 
to  the  throne. 

The  nobles  were  the  associates  or  sharers  in  the 
political  or  administrative  acts  of  the  prince 
(the  ctpiariiec  or  floyot),  and  had  therefore 
a Veto,  or  at  least  a right  of  warning  and  advising. 

The  people,  who  held  a sort  of  midway  Station 
between  independence  and  servitude  or 

...  , People. 

vassalage,  were,  it  is  true,  present  at  the 
assemblies  (^dyopd),  hut  had  no  voice ; they  oiily 
listened  to  the  dehberations  in  silence.t  When  the 
adversaries  in  a cause  on  which  the  nobles  are  sitting  in 
judgment  (y£pop-£c),  turn  from  them  tothe  surround- 
ing  multitude,!  it  is  not  that  the  decision  rests  with  the 
people,  but  because  the  sympathizing  cheers  of  either 
party  are  likely  to  excite  favourable  prepossessions. 
ßy  these  shouts  they  act  as  ally  to  the  individual. 

It  was  only  in  bis  home,  however,  that  the  Creek 
was  secure  from  all  Invasion  of  bis  rights  ^3,^«  1,0g. 

and  Privileges.  The  stranger  or  cmigraiit  p>o»iity. 
was  uuhonoured,  and  exposed  to  wrong  and  con- 


• 0(1.  i.  .397. 


t II.  xii.  213. 


I II.  xviii.  500. 
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tiimely.*  Yet  the  stranger,  when  he  appeared  in  a 
peaceful  character,  was  protectecl  by  that  universally 
diffiised  pietyt  (independent  of  all  friendship  or 
connexionj),  which  gave  him  a claim  to  table 
and  couch,  to  protection,  and  to  the  security  of  the 
royal  residence.  To  slay  or  to  injure  a guest  was 
a crime  which  even  Hercules  was  compelled  to 
espiate.§  And  not  heroes  alone  had  a claim  to 
this  hospitality ; to  this  shelter  beneath  the  kingly 
roof,  in  the  or  by  the  warmth'  of  the 

blacksmith’s  forge  (h'  xaXKrflu  Fingers, 

priests,  physicians,  and  artists,  as  also  heralds,  en- 
joyed  the  same  privilege  (öt  Brtiiioepyol  tao-n')-**  Day- 
labourers,  merchants,  and  beggars,  likewise  rejoiced 
in  the  privilege  of  the  stranger,  which  always  applied 
to  the  individual  person,  without  any  consicleration 
of  the  foreign  state  to  which  he  might  chance  to 
belong. 

To  afford  shelter  and  assistance  to  fugitives  seek- 
ing  refuge  was  a religious  duty ; for  they  are  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Zeus,  who  has  already 
favoured  their  escape  and  flight,  and  watches  over 
them  as  their  avenger.ft 

Ideas  of  the  State,  as  a collective  whole,  thoiigh 
of  course  notmore  distinctly  developed  than 
idea  of  couccived  to  have  been  in  the 

beginuing  of  civil  society,  yet  show  themselves  here 
and  therc.  To  prove  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 

'Arl^wTöj  Ih  ix.  644;  xvi.  59.  7"  xiv.  369. 

J SuKxruvt!.  Od.  xxi.  35  ; the  pledges  of  hospitality, 
and  SwTivjj.  Od.  ix.  268, 

^ Od.  xxi.  27.  (1  Od.  xviii.  32S. 

Od.  .xviii.  327.  Od.  xix.  135. 

ft  Coinpave  Od.  xiii.  213,  with  Hesiod,  M'.  & D.  325. 
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that  in  Od.  xxi.  17,  the  assernbled  people  is  spoken 
of  as  debtor,  althoiigh  in  other  respects  the  lyhole 
state  merges  in  the  prince ; or  that  compensation 
for  aggressive  acts  is  demanded  of  another  country* 
in  the  way  of  treaty  or  negotiation ; thus  recognizing 
the  foreign  niany  as  a political  body.  Other  traces 
of  this  idea  of  a state,  and  of  international  law,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  inviolability  of  heralds,  who  step 
between  combatants  to  part  them  ; and  in  the  voiding 
of  quarrels  by  single  combat  nndcr  the  sanction  and 
protection  of  witnesses. 

The  notions  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  of 
the  existence  of  a])olitical  body  as  a distinct 
whole,  conld  not  have  unfolded  themselves 
to  this  extent  withoiit  varions  strnggles.  Many  of 
them  were  doubtless  taught  by  the  force  of  circiun- 
stauces ; but  there  were  others  -wliich  were  more 
widely  difiused  and  more  fully  accredited,  because 
they  had  their  origin  in  tlie  idea  of  the  immor- 
tal  gods,  as  the  witnesses  and  the  guardians  of  every 
promise;t  the  avengers  of  pevjury ; the  models  to  all 
earthly  rulers,  of  fidelity  to  treaties,  and  of  fulfdmeut 
of  engagemcnts.J  For  though  the  Grceks  were  far 
removed  from  the  conception  of  deities,  as  perfect 
moral  beings,  yet  the  feeling  of  the  power  of  those  ex- 
istences  which  are  denoted  by  the  words  -d  öat/id»'jo>',§ 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  own  feebleness  and 
dejiendence  on  them, — in  short,  that  which  we  call 
religion — gave  rise  to  a practical  morality  which  dif- 
fused  itself  over  all  the  relations  of  lifc.  Every  thing 

* II.  xi.  673.  f II.  xxii.  254  ; Od.  xiv.  303. 

1 II.  iv.  158  ; Hesiod,  W.  & D.  282. 

§ II.  XV.  418;  xxi.  93;  xvii.  98. 
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great  and  important  was  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  these  higher  powers ; and  the  dread  of  them, 
and  of  public  opinion,*  formed  the  basis  of  the  Just 
and  the  Holy. 

But  no  portion  of  antient  history  is  so  involved  in 
Keiigious  ^loubts  and  enigmas  as  the  System  cf  those 
ntes.  practices  whereby  these  eternalf  overruling 
powers  were  propitiatedi  In  no  respect  are  antient 
and  modern,  Greek  and  Roman,  so  intermixed  and 
confounded  as  in  this : just  because  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  | found  that  an  uniformity  betweeu  old 
Italian  and  old  Grecian  rites  suited  his  System. 

The  heathen  schemes  of  propitiation  have  their 
„ source  in  the  notion  of  rade  and  uninstructed 

Propitiation.  i i • i 

man,  that  those  higher  powers  over  whom 
he  has  no  control,  of  whose  relation  to  himself  he 
has  only  a vague  consciousness,  must  be  living  crea- 
tures ; consequently  must  have  the  wants  common  to 
humanity,  and,  among  others,  must  desire  to  eat. 
The  untutored  son  of  nature,  therefore,  set  before 
them  the  fruits  or  the  flesh  which  formed  his  own 
food,  in  Order  that  they  might  cease  to  do  him  evil, 
or  be  disposed  to  do  him  good.§  Thus  arose  sacri- 
fices,  which  soon  led  to  the  Mautic  science  (/naj'rtcjy), 
or  the  Science  of  divination.  For  besides  the  just 
or  the  groundless  conclusions,  which  the  fisherman 
or  the  bunter  was  led  to  draw  from  his  good  or 
bad  success  in  his  occupation,  when  the  same 

* II.  ix.  460  ; Od.  xiv.  83. 
f That  i»,  beyond  the  duration  of  human  life. 

+ vü.  72. 

^ See  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  To 
this,  also,  may  be  ref^erred  the  'Exa-r«  offered  at  Athens 

at  the  beginning  of  every  month. 
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bird,  the  same  beast,  oftcn  feil  in  bis  way  under 
similar  circumstances  j — so  that  lie  canie  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  eause  or  the  iudication  of  his  luck 
(d{jFt5o(Tvo-/a)  ; — it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  anxious 
mind  of  a man  ofl’ering  sacrifiee  woiild  he  prone  to 
vague  anticipations  of  the  desired  result,  according 
as  the  smuke  ascended  or  did  not  ascend,  or  as  the 
perfection  and  healthiuess  of  the  animal  rendered  it 
an  offering  without  spot  or  blemish,  fit  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  Thus  did  the  sacrificer 
(lepei/c),  become  a seer, — a prophet  (fidprig). 

The  Homeric  sacrificial  usages  recall  to  us  the 
laws  by  whieh  man  was  boimd  to  humanity  Sacriiiciai 
towards  beasts.  Hunger  had  taught  the 
eating  of  raw  flesh,  whieh,  as  now  in  soine  parts  of 
Africa,  was  cut  out  of  the  hving  animal.  Upon  this 
the  savage  appetite  gorged  itself ; tili  the  art  of  baking 
flesh  or  roasting  it  on  spits  or  skewers,  produced  a 
more  humane  taste,  and  led  to  the  rejection  of  this 
revolting  food.  At  length  other  modes  of  cooking, 
such  as  boiling,  and  the  art  of  preserving  meat  from 
decomposition  bysalt,  were  discovered  • and  social  man 
entirely  abandoned  the  ferocious  diet  of  the  savage. 

But  these  steps  in  the  art  of  preparing  animal  food 
are  not  the  only  proofs  of  a progress  in  civilization ; 
the  manner  of  killing  the  beast  shows  the  gradual 
growth  and  prevalence  of  more  humane  feelings  and 
actions ; the  art  of  slaughtering  Stands  at  the  top  of 
this  asccnding  scale.  In  Order  to  spare  the  animal 
sufiering  and  ill  usage,  by  a more  expeditious  death 
inflicted  according  to  certain  rules,  one  of  the  god- 
like  humanizers  of  mankind*  raised  the  slaughtering 
* The  mythus  of  the  later  Greeks  attributes  this  to  Hermes, 

ii  2 
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into  a religlous  act,  and  stamped  every  beast  that 
was  slaughtered  with  the  sacrificial  character — 
LspE'iov.  The  namc  of  the  priest,  iepevc,  who  was 
distinguished  from  all  by  SvtjvöXoc,  Bvooncooc,  invested 
tlie  bloody  and  repulsive  office  with  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity ; for  IspcvEU'  is  properly  to  slay  ;*  whether  the 
animal  be  destined  for  a feast,  when  only  some 
pieces  are  cut  off  for  the  gods  ; or  olfered  to  the  gods, 
in  which  case  merely  a portion  feil  to  the  heroes.f 

What  were  the  grounds  of  the  ehoice  of  the  ani- 
inals  olfered  to  the  gods — toZeus,  bnlls  and  rams;]: 
to  Helios,  a wild  boar;§  to  Apollo,  bulls  and  goats, 
or  new  born  lambs;||  to  Poseidon,  black  bulls  H (as 
also  to  the  river-gods,  Alphens  and  Xanthns;**  w’hilst 
sheep  were  offered  to  Sperchins,tt  &c.) — is  notto  be 
gathered  from  any  expressions  of  the  poet. 

The  olferings  mentioned  by  bim  are,  however,  li- 
mited to  bulls  and  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 
The  unblemished  condition  of  the  animal  seems 
clearly  required.J];  The  same  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  number  in  which  they  were  offered.  The  heca- 
tomb,  originally  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  afterwards  to 
Athene,§§  is,  indeed,  according  to  the  common  ex- 
planation,  an  ofl’ering  of  an  hnndred  beasts ; ||||  but 

• II.  xxiv.  125.  f Heyne,  on  the  passage  just  cited. 

+ II.  ii.403;  Od.ix.  461.  § Il.xix.  197. 

11  II.  i.  21 ; xxiü.  864.  Od.  iii.  6 ; xxi.  131. 

**  II.  xi.  727,  &c.  tt  I'-  xxiü.  147. 

H II.  i.  66  : X.  292,  and  Od.  xi.  30.  II.  vi.  115. 

1111  Even  the  ancients  disputed  conceining  the  etymology  of 
the  Word,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Süsa  ixarey  ßoäv. 
Segaar  is  hardly  justihed  in  fancying  it  to  mean  an  offering  to 
Apollo  UnSTSf.  ' 
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it  was  afterwarcls  used  to  express  every  solemn  sacri- 
fice  at  w'hich  several  animals  were  slain ; thus  one 
hecatomb,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,*  consisted  of 
twelve  bulls,t  and  tbat  vowed  to  Spercbius,|  of  fifty 
sheep. 

The  sacrificial  beast,  whose  horns  w-ere  sometimes 
gilded,§  was  killed  by  cutting  tbrough  the  w'indpipe, 
the  head  being  held  up.||  The  blood  was  caught  in 
a vessel  (u^vtov),  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  first  liba- 
tion  ; a sort  of  sanctification  by  blood.  Then  fol- 
low’s  the  strewing  peeled  barley  (oäXo^KT-i))  betw’een 
the  horns  of  the  victim,  and  the  besprinkling  it  w'ith 
holy  w'ater ; the  cutting  off  the  hair  between  the 
temples  (ÜTrapj^al),  and  the  throwing  it  into  the 
flames;  the  flaying  and  the  cutting  out  the  legs, 
which  were  rolled  in  a double  layer  of  fat  (or,  ac- 
cording  to  Voss,  tallow),  and,  together  with  slices 
from  the  other  limbs,  as  -Suea  (in  later  language 
$vcriai),  were  burnt. 

The  principal  authorltles  for  these  customs  are 
Iliad  i.  458,  and  Odyssey  iii.  440 ; but  it  is  not  yet 
perfectly  clear  w'hat  parts  of  the  animal  w-ere  burnt 
to  the  gods.  Heyne  was  of  opinion  that  the  legs  and 

* vi.  1 15. 

f The  hecatomb  which  Ulysses  bore  in  bis  galley  to  Chryse, 
when  the  anger  of  Apollo  was  to  be  appeasecl,  was  probably  a 
still  smaller  niimber  : latterly  the  word  implied  merely  a sacri- 
fice.  ilence  uuv  Ixccro/yißn. 

I II.  xxiii.  4G. 

^ II.  X.  294,  the  gilder  hi.  438. 

II  If  sacrihced  to  the  celestials.  It  to  the  infernal  divinities, 
the  knife  v/as  piished  npwards,  into  the  throat.  See  Virgil, 
Georg. : “ vix  suppotUi  tmguntnr  sanguine  cultri." 
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thighs  and  prosicice,  i.  e.  slices  of  the  entrails  and 
some  other  choice  parts,  were  burnt.  Voss,*  who 
strenuously  contends  against  this  Interpretation, 
maintains  that  the  prjpo'i,  i.  e.  the  thighs,  were  cut 
out,  biit  that  there  is  no  instance  in  Homer  of  their 
being  burnt ; that  on  the  other  hand,  the  prjpia, 
fj.r]pd,  or  pnpa,  i.  e.  the  thigh  bones,  were  burnt,  being 
first  wrapped  in  double  fat,t  and  covered  with  slices 
from  all  the  limbs.  While  these  were  burning,  the 
nobler  intestines|  were  roasted  on  five-pronged  forks 
in  the  sacred  flame;§  and  divided  among  the  sacri- 
ficers,  and  those  who  were  to  partake  w'ith  them  in 
the  blessing  of  the  gods. 

There  is  better  evidence  of  these  sacrifices  of 
bones  in  a passage  in  Hesiod’s  Theogony.||  The 
iEülians  adhered  longest  to  the  use  of  the  five- 
pronged  fork ; hence  the  pretended  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Horner,^  affirms  that  Homer  was  an 
iEolian.  While  the  flame  consumed  the  victim, 
plenteous  libations  were  poured  upon  the  altar 
{ßiüfiöc),  to  which  poor  men  (like  the  honest  swine- 
herd)  flocked  for  warmth  as  a substitute  for  the 
brazier  remaining  flesh  served  as 

the  Beug  i'icrti  at  the  repast. 

The  foregoing  sacrificial  rites,  especially  the  part 
Sacerdotai  rclatiiig  to  the  slaying,  are  the  office  of  the 

Office.  priest;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  an 
age  which  he  still  designates  as  the  heroic,  did  not 

* Mythologische  Briefe,  ii.  p.  309.  f Suet.  II.  xxi.  363. 

1 Voss  adheres  to  this  opinion  in  spite  of  the  contradiction 
of  Schneider;  Griechisches  Wörterbuch,  s.v.,«»i/i/<iv. 

§ II.  i.  463;  ii.426.  ' |1  1.556. 

«[  C.  37.  **  Od.  xiv.  420. 
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fall  within  the  province  of  kings.*  This  distinction 
we  never  find  observed  in  Homer ; but  it  serves  as 
the  best  proof  that  the  sacerdotal  dignity  could  not 
be  the  basis  of  that  sanctity  of  the  kingly  character 
which  is  frequently  mentioned.  On  the  contrary, 
the  priests  (who  are  often  spoken  of  as  married) 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  ofthe 
civil  power  to  secure  to  themselves  deference  and 
consideration,t  even  vvhen  they  possessed  the  per- 
sonal privilege  or  gift  of  divination.  Illustrative  of 
the  condition  of  the  priests,  there  is  a striking  passage 
concerning  Theano, | who,  though  married,  officiated; 
by  the  choice  of  the  Trojans,  as  priestess  of  the 
Virgin  Pallas. 

It  is  evident  that  the  examination  and  proof  of  the 
unblemished  state  of  the  victim,  which  was  after- 
wards  carried  to  so  high  a pitch  in  the  lepo/navreia 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  a sort  of  Mantic 
Science.  This,  however,  as  it  relates  to  the  entrails, 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Homeric  asre. 

O 

But,  as  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  gathered  indica- 
tions  of  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  his  wishes 
from  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,§  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  the  priest  (hpeuc)  must  necessarily  become  an 
Interpreter  of  signs— a seer  (/idvric).|  Mdj/-ic  is, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ancients,  one 
out  of  whom  the  god  speaks — one  who  utters  the 
oracles  of  the  god : next,  one  who  knows  how  to 
point  out  the  irrjuelu  and  repara, — the  unusual  signs 
or  omens  which  foreshow  the  future.^  Of  all  kinds 

* Politics  iii.  9,  eJ.  Göttliiig,  p.  102. 
t II.  i.  80.  + Il.vi.298.  6 II.  i.  66, 

II  Heyneon  11,  i.  62.  «f  ll.xi.  4;  0(1.  xii.  394 
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of  mantic  art,  however,  the  most  common  in  thc  Ho- 

meric  times  were,  the  Interpretation  of  the  flight  of 

solitary  _hirds,  the  oiMvojxuvTtia  (oltoyoc  from  olog), 

the  opptBoaKOTTia ; and  that  of  dreams  (for  dreams 

are  from  Jove).*  Calchas’  power  of  divination  was 

nearly  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  flight  of 

birds,  as  was  also  that  of  Theoclymenus.  This  kind 

of  sagacity  is  celebrated  as  hereditary.f 

The  language  of  Homer  is  so  rieh  in  expressions 

for  the  visions  of  fancy  which  float  before 
Dreams.  .... 

the  dreamer,  that  we  miglit  infer  a greater 

cultivation  of  the  Science  of  interpreting  dreams. 

'EvvTryiot>  was  the  name  which  the  poet  gave,  gene- 

rally,  to  every  sport  of  the  imagination  duriug  sleep  ; 

vyap,  afterwards  uycipor,  the  individual  Image  seen 

in  the  dream ; for  such  pleasant  illusions  were  an 

enjoyment  {oytiap)  to  the  child  of  nature.  But  the 

visions  which  appeared  between  sleeping  and  wak- 

ing,  and  connected  with  a sort  of  half-consciousness 

(sopor),  were  called  vTrap.J  The  dreams  most  preg- 

iiant  with  consequences  occurred  after  midnight, 

about  the  time  when  the  cows  were  milked.§ 

The  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Homeric 

age  had  attained  was  far  from  the  poiiit  at 

which  oracles,  properly  so  called, — i.  e.  an- 

swers  to  interrogators,- — could  arise.  The  treasure  of 

Delphi  is  mentioned  only  in  one  passage  of  the 

Iliad;l|  and  the  Odyssey  contains  one  allusion  to  the 

/ answering  god  of  Pytho.^  Express  mention  is  made 

' in  the  latter  part  of  thc  Odyssey**  of  the  Dodouean 

* li.  i.  65;  OJ.  xi.\.  535.  f !'•  xv.  225. 

+ Od.xix.  547.  6 0(1.  iv.  841.  |1  II.  ix.  404. 

ÜJ.  viii.  79.  0(1.  xix.  296. 
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oaks;  and,  in  tlie  Iliad,  the  Selli,  who  speak  on  the 
inspiration  of  spirits,  occur  biit  once.* 

The  shades  of-the  departed,  summoned  witli  incan- 
tations,  after  quaffing  draughts  of  blood, 
reply  to  the  questions  of  niortals.  Who 
can  forget  Odysseus’  interrogation  of  the  deadPf 
But  even  at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  the 
populär  mind  of  Greece  revolted  from  these  spells, 
Avliich  continued  to  he  practised  only  as  charms  for 
wouuds  (eTTw^ai);!  in  a later  age,  the  tremendous 
mysteries  imported  from  the  East  gave  added  hor- 
rors  to  these  unliallowed  rites. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  Hoineric  Greek 
sought  to  pry  into  the  hidden  designs  of 
the  gods.  Various  were  those  by  which 
he  sought  to  avert  their  displeasure,  or  to  propitiate 
their  favour.  For  besides  the  solemn  sacrifice,  there 
were  purification  and  prayer,  and  those  plaintive 
litanies  which  in  the  hour  of  need  he  addressed  to 
him  whom  he  looked  to  for  preservation. 

Purification  and  prayer  are,  in  tlomer,  almost 
inseparably  connected.  To  the  imagination  of  un- 
tutored man  the  soul  may  appear  spotted  and  he- 
grimed,  and  this  moral  foulness  may  seenr  to  he  re- 
inoved  hy  hodily  ahlutions.  Nor  can  he  worthily 
approach  the  presence  of  those  from  whom  nothing 
is  hidden,  unless  with  a body  cleansed  from  every 
spot  or  stain. 

The  hands  which  are  raised  in  supplication  to 
the  gfxls  must  he  newly  washed,§  even  if  the  put- 

* Il.xvi.  f 0(1.  xi. 

; Üd.  xix.  457.  § II,  i.  449  ; ix,  171. 
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ting  on  a clean  garment,  to  approach  their  prcsence 
with  decorum,  were  dispensed  with.  Water  impreg- 
I nated  with  salt  was  found  to  remove  all  dirt  more  ef- 
fectually  than  pure  tepid  water ; and  accordingly  it  is 
mentioned  with  especial  reverence  in  the  later  Delphic 
liturgies.  Sulphur,  described  even  in  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage  as  Belor,  divine,*  had  still  more  powcrful  virtues. 
Thus  purified,  the  Greek  came  to  prayer,  to  the  sacri- 
fice,  to  the  feast.  The  suitors  of  Penelope  alone,  in 
their  insolent  levity,  neglectcd  these  sacred  customs ; 
and  the  savage  brutality  of  the  Cyclop  proceeds  to 
the  repast  smeared  and  clotted  wdth  human  blood, 
and  neglects  the  previous  rite  of  libation  ; thus  betray- 
ing  the  extremest  pitch  of  cannibal  ferocity. 

For  it  was  one  of  the  wisest  precepts  of  humanity 
in  the  Homeric  creed,  that  no  man  who  höre  upon 
him  stains  of  blood  could  pray  to  the  gods,  nor  even 
truly  enjoy  their  good  gifts.-j- 

Prayer  hallows  a repast,  or  indeed  almost  every 
incident  of  life,  and  gives  it  the  character 
Prayer.  ^ testimony  to  that  rehgion  from  which. 
the  spiritual  must  acquirc  a predominancy  over 
the  animal  life.  Even  the  description  of  prayers  as 
the  daughters  of  the  supreme  Zeus,J  or  the  pe- 
culiar  designation  of  a priest,  as  äpiin'ip,  the  putter- 
up  of  prayers,§  involve  the  recognition  of  the  value 
and  the  solemnity  of  prayer;  which,  restricted  to 
no  particular  place,  prescribed  by  no  minister  or 
mediator,  was  addressed  to  the  gods  with  no  other 
ceremony  than  the  raising  the  flat  and  upturned 

* II.  xvi.  223;  Oil.  xxii.  481. 
f 11.  vi.  267;  Od.  xxii.  411.  I II.  ix.  498.  ^ 11.1.94. 
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palra  to  those  divine  abodes  to  which  the  eyes  were 
lifted.* 

But  if  tlie  memory  of  former  acts  of  piety  were  of 
no  avail  to  turn  the  aiiger  of  the  gods,f  recourse  was 
then  had  to  expiatory  oiferiiigs  {iXaixfioi),  to  liba- 
tions,  and  incense,J  or  to  woful  cries  of  lamentation 
(oXoXuy/y),  as  means  of  winning  their  favour.  Singing 
their  mouriiful  and  penitential  litany  (the  ululatus  of 
the  Romans),  in  responsive  chorus,  they  sought  to 
appease  the  ^^Tath  of  the  gods.  These  propitiatory 
rites  assumed  a more  solemn  character  when  ap- 
pointed  for  the  safety  of  a whole  people, — as  for  the 
deliverance  of  Troy.  Then  did  the  long  train  of  the 
women  follow  the  priestess  to  the  holy  place  (the 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  belief  and  usage  of 
the  primeval  world,  was  generally  situated  on  a 
mountain) ; uttered  their  mournful  wail  in  chorus ; 
and,  amid  prayers,  laid  a gift  on  the  knees  of  the 
image  of  the  God.§ 

May  these  sketches,  taken  from  the  rieh  and  hril- 
liant  Homeric  period,  although  restricted  by  the 
form  of  the  present  work  to  the  merest  outlines,  in- 
duce  admirers  of  Greek  antiquity  to  cultivate  a more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  heroic  age  ! For 
every  kind  of  investigation,|  Homer  will  he  found 
a mine  of  exhaustless  treasure. 

* II.  vii.  172;  x.xiv.  308.  Od.  ii.  262;  xxi.  364. 
t II.  i.  39.  + II.  ix.  495. 

§ II.  vi.  303,  with  Ileyne’s  comments. 

II  A new  edition  of  the  work  of  Everhard  Feith,  (Antiqui- 
tatum  Ilomericarum  lihri  iv.,  Ed.  nova,  Argent.  1743,  8vo.),  of 
which  great  use  has  been  made  here,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  desirable  acquisitions  to  Greek  students. 
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Chapter  VII. 

* 

Tbessalian  Invasion — Its  Consequences — End  of  the  Heroic  Age — Re- 
ductioii  of  several  Tribes  to  the  condition  of  Serfs — Migrations  of 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  Achseans  and  lonians — Attica — Codrns — Arca- 
dia — Elis — General  agitation  of  Greece  caused  by  the  Trojan  War — 
Emigrations— Fitness  of  the  Hellenic  Character  for  Colonization — 
Eastern  Colonies  anterior  to  Western — Settiers  retained  the  Greek 
Character — Analysis  of  it — Antagonist  peculiaritics  of  the  Doric  and 
lonic  Races— Division  of  the  Grecian  States — Relation  of  Colonies 
to  Parent  States. 

The  descent  of  the  Thessalians  on  the  frultful  plains 
of  the  Peneus,  about  fifty  years  after  the 
hivaslon!*"  cpocli  of  the  Trojan  war,  scattered  the 
powerful  and  illustrious  tribes,  rieh  in 
glorioiis  traditious  and  immortal  in  song,  and  termi- 
nated  the  Heroic  Age.  The  Hellenic  Myrmidons  were 
driven  away.  The  Achieans  and  Magnetes  were 
subjugated  by  the  warlike  and  crafty  Thessalians, — 
expert  horsemen,  but  without  any  tincture  of  higher 
culture  or  more  refined  humanity, — and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  serfs  (ireviarai)  ; unalterably  bound  to 
the  soil  which  they  cultivated ; adscripli  glebce.  Those 
Boeotians,  too,  who  remained  in  their  own  country, 
share.d  the  same  fate.  But  the  greater  portion  of  this 
tribe  emigrated,  and  occupied  the  country  which  from 
that  time  took  the  name  of  Boeotia.  Here  in  the  low 
ground  around  the  Copaic  lake,  they  built  a new  Ame  ; 
they  raised  a temple  to  the  Itoneau  Pallas  at  Coro- 
nea;  and  at  length  conquered  the  more  Southern 
Thebes,  which  henceforth  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  nation.  Even  the  Dorians,  whose  chiefs  boasted 
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•their  descent  from  Hercules,  did  not  escape  tlie  con- 
sequences  of  the  Thessalian  Invasion.  They  were 
driven  ftnt  of  the  narrow  mountain  district  between 
(Eta  and  Parnassus,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  dwelt, 
and  crossed  the  gulf  of  Corinih  at  Naupactus.  On 
the  opposite  shore  they  encountered  the  Achseans. 
A decisive  battle  took  place,  in  which  they  defeated 
Tisamenus,  king  of  the  Achteans,  at  Mycenaj  and 
Lacedemon.  He  in  bis  turn  feil  upon  the  lonians, 
■who  had  inhabited  the  twelve  cities  on  the  north  eoast 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  A great  battle  ensued.  The 
lonians  were  defeated ; and  as  their  Capital  city, 
Helice,  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  they  capitulated, 
on  condition  of  having  liberty  to  depart  in  safety,  and 
took  refuge  in  x\ttica,  with  tlie  inhabitants  of  which 
they  claimed  a common  origin.  Tlie  Achaeans  took 
possession  of  the  twelve  conquered  cities,  where  they 
established  free  forms  of  government,,and  lived  peace- 
fully  under  petty  kings. 

The  victorious  Dorians  established  themselves  firmly 
in  the  Peloponnesus  under  their  Heracleid  chiefs, 
and  became  (probably  only  by  degrees,  and  after  long 
and  e.xterminating  wars  with  the  Achaeans)  masters  of 
the  conntr)-.  Attica  alone  remained  free  from  these 
tidesof  foreign  immigration.  It  received  only  Hütolian 
refugees  from  Pylos,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Heracleid  Dorians;  and,  at  a later  period,  Messe- 
nians.  Attica  was  saved  from  the  continually  in- 
creasing  power  and  encroachment  of  the  Pleracleid 
Dorians  by  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  Codrus. 

Arcadia  remained  secure  in  the  possession  of  its 
primeval  Pelasgic  lords;  defended  by  its  mountains, 
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by  the  valour  of  its  inhabitantSj  and  by  the  marriage 
of  Cresphontes,  one  of  the  Heracleid  chiefs,  with 
the  daughtcr  of  Cypselus.  t 

The  .^tolians,  allies  of  the  Dorians,  had  posses- 
sion  of  Elis. 

For  centuries  the  Greek  tribes,  wave  after  wave,fol- 
lowed  the  irapulse  given  to  all  minds  by  the  agitations  of 
the  Heroic  Age,  and  by  the  great  struggle  which  preci- 
pitated  its  close.  Herein  true  to  nature ; '«[ho,  in 
f certain  stages  of  life,  awakens  in  every  nobly  consti- 
’ luted  heart  the  intense  longing  after  the  distant  and 
the  unseen. 

For  it  was  not  the  conquered  alone,  who,  when  bereft 
Coionies  thcir  licreditary  chiefs,  or  oppressed  in 
their  own  ancestral  region  by  foreign  domi- 
nation,  scorned  the  delights  of  their  native  land,  and, 
with  the  dauntless  spirit  of  youth,  went  forth  in  quest 
of  a new  and  distant  home,  where  no  tyrant  might 
impose  his  will  npon  theni.  Even  the  conquerors 
shared  this  resistless  Impulse  towards  a life  of  wan- 
dering;  sometimes,  indeed,  almost  forced  to  it,  when 
their  new  country  and  its  produce  were  insufScient 
for  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population ; 
often,  allured  by  the  legends  of  distant  wonders,  and 
by  rumours  of  the  treasures  and  delights  of  easy 
acquisition  in  other  lands.  The  mental  horizon  of  the 
nations  was  become  wider;  and  the  singulär  talent 
of  the  Hellenes  for  transplanting  their  owm  character, 
habits,  and  institutions  into  every  country,  and  ren- 
dering  them  as  it  were  native  to  every  soil,  found 
attraction  and  exercise  in  the  chaplet  of  islands  which 
encircles  the  mother  country ; on  the  blooming  shores 
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of  Asia;  and  even  on  the  alluring  coast  of  Italy. 
Here  they  found  new  homes,  alfording  space  for  every 
exertion  and  every  enterprise. 

Besides  the  voluntary  colonizations,  which  were 
prompted  in  part  hy  commercial  policy,  there  were 
other  bands  of  emigrants  who  were  driven  from  their 
country  hy  party  feuds.  Others  were  sent  forth  by 
managers  or  governors  of  villages,  as  a chosen  and  con- 
secrated  band  (äv--pa)7rwj' äTrapj^al,  as  for  instance  the 
Parthenians  w'ho  settled  in  Tarentum),  who  were  to 
win  their  common  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  con- 
tinue  to  contribute  fi-om  afar  to  the  welfare  of  the 
mother  country.  This  constant  endeavour  of  all  these 
Tovers,  wherever  love  of  adventure  had  led  thera,  to 
unite  into  a Commonwealth  ordered  after  the  Hellenic 
model,  is  a remarkable  proof  of  Greek  civilization, 
which  ever  kept  steadily  in  view  a known  and  positive 
good;  whereas  the  wandering  spirit  of  the  northern 
hordes,  in  a period  full  of  similar  phenomena,  seemed 
to  have  no  other  object  than  transient  adventure,  and 
restless  movement. 

The  conquered  Peloponnesus  had  become  too 
small  for  the  victorious  Dorians.  Bands  issued  forth 
i|  from  Megaris,  Argos,  Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus ; and 

Ion  the  south-westem  coast  of  Asia,  they  built  or 
peopled  Halicarnassus,  Cnidos,  the  island  of  Cos  (the 
somewhile  seat  of  the  Asclepiads),  and  lalysus,  Lin- 

Idus  and  Camirus  on  the  sunny  Rhodes. 

iEtolian  settlers  introduced  Hellenic  manners  m 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Besser 
I Asia.  More  than  thirty  eitles  owe  their  origin  to 
I them  ; and  Mytilene  and  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and 
j Smyrna,  which  did  not  join  the  lonic  league  tili  a 
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late  period,  and  Cymae,  are  the  most  conspicnous  of 
thüse  011  the  continent.  Colonists  from  everv  race 
congregated  at  Athens,  and,bearing  the  name  of  the 
predominant  tribe,  lonians,  quitted  the  Prytaneuni 
and  followed  Neleus.  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments  from  various  States,  especially  from  Boeotia, 
they  established  themselves  in  the  mild  climate  of 
lonia,  and  founded  the  Tvvelve  Cities;  among  which 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  Phocaea,  the  mothers  of  a band 
’of  blooming  daughters,  rose  to  a high  pitch  of  com- 
mercial  prosperity.  Samos  and  Chios,  which  belong 
to  these  twelve  cities,  vying  with  the  more  important 
colonies,  spread  the  gentle  and  refined  manners  of 
lonia  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Maio- 
tian  Lake,  to  the  distant  coasts  of  Gallia  and  Iberia. 
On  the  Cyclades  around  Delos,  the  cradle  of  Apollo, 
another  lonic  colony  settled,  and  celebrated  the  fes- 
tival  of  the  god  with  games. 

The  Western  colonies  are  of  a later  date.  Thev 
did  not  begin  tili  the  East  ceased  to  offer  space  for 
new  Settlements.  Dorians,  Achieans,  and  lonians 
at  various  times  occupied  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  the 
fortunate  Sicily,  the  ojdest  colonial  city  of  which  is  the 
Uoric  Syracuse.  Under  the  favouring  heaven  of  Magna 
Greecia  arose  Tarentum,  Croton,  Sybaris,  and  the 
series  of  flourishing  towns  along  the  whole  line  of 
that  enchanting  bay  to  Naples.  They  grew  incredibly 
in  numbers,  activity,  and  opulence;  and  their  in- 
habitants  preserved  under  another  clime,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  other  circumstances,  the  independent 
freedom  of  their  native  land,  and  the  energy,  flexi- 
bility,  polish,  and  youthful  freshness  of  the  Greek 
character. 
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For  liowever  varied  were  tlie  forms  mider  wliich 
the  pliant  and  facile  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
presented  itself  in  local  circumstances  so 
varied ; on  the  main  land,  or  in  the  islands ; 
in  Sicily,  or  on  the  Thracian  coast ; in  Africa,  or  in 
Hesperia;  in  all  of  which  it  assumed  new  aspects, 
and  niadc  new  experiments  ; in  all  of  which  it  was 
kept  active  and  alert  by  aggressions  from  without ; yet, 
in  all,  the  distinctive  common  character  remaincd : — 
that  oft-celebrated  excitability  which  hurried  on  to 
instant  action;  that  proud  self-consciousnesss,  not 
sparing  qf  wwds ; that  quick  sensibility  to  pain  and 
to  pleasure  which,  while  it  disdained  no  enjoyment, 
and  overlooked  no  beauty,  scorned  not  the  tears  of 
tender  sorrow; — if,  indeed,  we  can  concedc  the  name 
of  a common  character  to  so  varied  a mass,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline,  Avith- 
out  first  laying  down  so  many  limitations. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  susceptibility  to  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  miisic,  their  relations  to  the 
feniale  sex  were  in  general  coarsely  sensual,  and  cal- 
culated  for  mere  momentary  enjoyment.  In  their  po- 
litical  life  we  find  the  old  saying — that  the  Hellenes 
were  always  children — true  to  the  end.  Dropping, 
with  versatile  caprice,  Avhat  they  had  lately  pursued 
with  eager  desire,  this  excitable  and  passionate  people 
never  exhibits  a steadfast  character,  either  in  evil 
or  in  good.  Many  of  the  dcfccts  with  which  even 
the  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  still 
more  its  eneniies,  reproach  that  people,  now  strug- 
gling  for  libcrty,*  Avere  the  spots  Avhicli  obscurcd 

* This  was  ’.vritlen  in  1827.— Transl. 
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Hellenism  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  its 
antique  splendour. 

Cupidity  of  others’  possessions;  envy  of  others’ 
prosperityj  cruelty  towards  an  enemy,  whom  they 
considered  it  just  and  lawful  to  hate  and  pursue  to  the 
death ; are  the  blemishes  which,  from  the  days  of 
Hesiod  and  Herodotus  to  those  of  Polybius,  deformed 
the  old  Hellenic  character. 

Even  Thucydides,*  however,  divides  this  collective 
character  of  Hellenism  into  two  main  tendencies, 
between  which  there  exists  a sort  of  antagonism. 
These  are,  the  characteristics  peciiliar  to  the  Doric  and 
the  lonic  races.  They  were  the  main  cause  of  that 
partition,  which,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  (itself 
the  consequence  of  these  opposing  hereditary  pecu- 
liarities),  brought  about  the  decay  of  the  entire  po- 
litical  existence  of  Greece. 

The  character  of  Sparta  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
Doric  cha-  of  Dorism ; distinguishing  itself,  whether 

racter.  jjj  manucrs  or  in  arts,  by  austere  and  un- 
polished  gravity ; by  simplicity  and  truth  (airXovv  Kal 
dXrj^u'op) ; by  rigorous  adherence  to  ancient  usages, 
and  hostility  to  all  Innovation ; and  by  attachment  to 
oligarchy,  or  government  bereditary  in  certain  families. 

The  music  of  the  Dorians  was  grave  and  solemn, 
suited  to  the  tragic  chorus,  and  to  the  songs  of  Pin- 
dar.  Their  architecture  was  simple,  grand,  and 
massive;  their  poetry  chiefly  lyric,  religious  and 
lofty. 

The  outlines  of  the  lonic  character  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  with  equal  precision ; for  the  Athe- 
nian  cannot  be  assumed  as  its  proper  type. 


* ii.  37. 


lonic  cha- 
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The  old  Attic  was  not  so  widely  removed  from . the 
Doric  as  is  generally  represented  by  those  who  adopt 
the  usual  formula  of  lonism.  And  by  the  time  the 
Atbenian  character  had  become  lonic,  the  Doric  had 
lost  its  pristine  virtues,  and  had  thus  approached 
half  way  to  meet  it. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  lonian  was 
mobile ; alive  to  every  pleasure  ; not  obstinately  at- 
tached  to  established  customs,  rather  indeed  rushing 
hastily  upon  new  experiments.  His  favourite  fonn 
of  government  was  the  democratical.  For  the  very 
oratorical  display  which  gratified  the  vanity  of  the 
Speaker,  also  increased  his  Claims  to  the  consideration 
of  others. 

The  poetry  of  the  lonians  is  of  a cheerful  cast ; 
thev  loved  the  amusing  Epos  and  the  living  Drama ; 
and  delighted  in  the  sprightliest  measures  of  music. 
Even  their  dress  proved  their  love  for  the  attractive 
and  the  comfortable.  Their  architecture,  with  its 
decorated  pillars,  showed  the  prevailing  taste  for  the 
graceful  and  the  ornate.  This  contrast  between  the 
two  races  is  also  acknowledged  by  Aristotlej*  and 
gives  US  the  key  to  much  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  Greece.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  a for- 
mula, according  to  which  every  thing  may  be  divided 
into  halves.  This  leads  to  specious  theories,  and  to 
real  confusion. 

Nature  had  decreed  the  division  of  the  people  of 
Greece  when  she  fashioned  the  country  and  the  soll. 
Lofty  mountains  severed  the  valleys,  whose 
inhabitants  were  more  estranged  from  each  Grecian 
other  than  if  they  had  been  divided  by  the 
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sea.  Cities  built  at  the  mouths  of  estuaries,  and,  by 
iheir  position,commanding  those  further  inland,  com- 
pleted  this  entire  Separation,  by  keeping  the  commerce 
of  the  latter  to  themselves,  and  preventing  all  intcr- 
course  with  other  towns.  The  notion  of  the  state  or 
Commonwealth  became  more  and  more  narrow  in  the 
inhabitants  of  cities ; as,  in  like  manner,  the  concep- 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  their  ofSce  became  lowcred  and 
abridged  in  the  minds  of  princes.  Then,  where  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners  had  loosened  the  old  and  feeble 
tie  of  mutual  d ependency  and  alliance,  neighbours  were 
more  than  ever  estranged  from  each  other,  and  the 
separations  became  more  deeply  marked : iiiasmuch  as 
the  populations  of  the  mother  countries  were  mixed; 
the  distant  colonies  naturally  weak,  and,  as  they  grew 
in  prosperity  and  strength,  their  attachraents  to  the 
parent  state  grew  more  and  more  feeble. 

It  is  truc,  the  connexion  was  studiously  kept  alive  by 
numerous  customs  of  the  colonists.  They  received,  at 
; parting,  (Ire  out  of  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city, 
and  the  gods  of  their  ancestral  home.  From  her, 
too,  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  fetch  their  priests. 
Chori  and  Theori  (ambassadors  to  the  ganies)  were 
deputed  to  appear  at  the  festivals  of  the  city  whence 
they  sprang,  and  to  render  to  her  the  homage  of 
dutiful  and  faithfiil  children.  At  their  festivals  the 
colonial  cities  honoured  the  mother  country  w'ith  dis- 
tinguished  marks  of  reverence.  To  her  they  resorted 
for  a leader  wdien  a new  twig  loosened  itself  from  the 
young  bough  : they  clung  to  the  names  which  recalled 
the  city  of  their  fathers ; and  indeed  the  barbarism  by 
which  the  new  settlers  were  surrounded,  and  wliich 
was  sc  strongly  in  contrast  with  their  hereditary  man- 
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ncrs,  inight  in  some  sort  have  compelled  tliem  to 
hang  together. 

Bnt  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  strive  after 
independence.  And  thus  this  feeling  of  dependent 
aflSnity  soon  appeared  burthensome ; these  duties 
were  resisted  as  soon  as  the  original  generation  of 
emigrants  had  passed  away,  and  liad  been  suc- 
ceeded  by  those  vvho  feit  themselves  native  to  the  new 
and  distant  soll ; as  soon  as  the  populations  of  many 
flourishing  cities,  which  had  received  bodies  of  more 
recent  immigrants,  feit  that  they  owed  a divided  piety 
and  allegiance.  Necessity  alone  could  have  given 
permanency  to  such  a connexion ; and  sometimes  it 
did  cause  its  renewal  on  either  side.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  colonial  towns  early  outgrew  the  ties 
which  bound  them  to  the  parent  state. 
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Causes  which  United  the  various  States  of  Greece — Language — Poetry 
—Religion — National  and  Religious  Festivals — Greek  Taste  for  Re- 
fined  and  Intellectual  Pleasures — National  Gaiety — Cheerful  Rites 
ofthe  Primitive  Religion— Different  sorts  of  Festivals,  Panegyric  and 
Amphictyonic — Delian  Festival,  an  example  of  the  latter — Its  Anti- 
quity — The  Athenian  Theoria,  or  Pilgrimage — The  Sacred  Ship  Theo- 
ris — Munificence  of  Nicias  the  Aichitheoros — Games — Comic  Dance 
of  Sailors — Concourse  of  Strangers — Decay  of  the  Festival — Earth- 
quake — Destruction  of  Delos — Lesser  Delian  Festival — Enumeration 
of  other  Festivals — Olympic  games — Plain  of  Olympia — Its  beauty — 
Origin  of  the  games — Restoration  by  Iphitus — List  of  Victors — Afode 
of  counting  time — Olympiads — Direction  of  the  games — Hellanodikse 
— Their  functions — Order  of  the  games — Sacrifices — Examination  of 
the  athletes — Foot-raees — Pentathlon — Chariot-races— Horse-races — 
Musical  contests — Prizes — Honours — Pecuniary  rewards — Duration 
of  the  games — Their  final  termination — Pythian  games — Their  origin 
and  connexion  with  the  Delphic  Oracle — Site — Duration — Predomi- 
nant  musical  character — Nemean  games— Their  fiinereal  origin — 
Connexion  with  the  battle  of  Marathon — Isthmian  games — Influence 
of  these  festivals  on  the  Hellenic  people. 


/ 


Under  the  circumstances  \ve  have  just  enumerated, 
Hellenism  must  have  been  utterly  dispersed  and  lost, 
had  not  several  causes  reunited  and  held  it  together. 

Language  alone  is  a powerful  hond  of  union,  even 
when  hroken  into  various  dialects.  To  all 
Languag  ^]jom  tliis  language  recalled  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers,  it  was  a source  and  occasion  of 
pride.  In  the  epithet  by  which  Homer  describes  the 
Carians,*  ßapßap6(j)ü)voi, — the  otherwise-speaking, — 
lies  more  than  Strabof  would  have  us  believe.  It 
involves  the  Suggestion  that  they  shared  not  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  Greece.  J 


*11.  ii.  867.  t2i‘v.2. 

I Ilerodotus,  viii.  135. 
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But  evea  this  singularly  favoured  tongue,  rieh, 
polished,  and  expressive  as  it  is,  would  have  been  no 
sufficient  tie  between  these  several  races,  had  they 
not  possessed  in  it,  and  with  it,  a common  treasure, 
whieh  all  alike  regarded  as  high  and  holy  : — the  po- 
pulär lays  and  legends,  in  whieh  all  wbo  spoke  a 
common  language  saw  the  renown  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  own  pleasures — in  short  their  whole  circle 
of  thought  and  of  action — securely  handed  down  to 
distant  generations. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  minds,  whieh  this  some- 
what  frail  link  of  a common  pride  in  one 

/ Religious 

matchless  treasure  d/’ew  to  each  other,  were  rites  and 
far  more  firmly  knit  together  by  the  worship 
of  the  same  gods,  and  by  the  strong  taste  for  festal 
meetings  inherent  in  so  social  a people.  Gay  and 
brilliant  as  the  overarching  skies,  the  Greeks,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  civilization,  had  loved  to  meet  together 
for  festive  enjoyment — the  dance,  the  song,  the  games. 
Nature,  prodigal  in  all  to  these  her  darling  children, 
had  implanted  in  them  so  exquisite  a taste,  and 
80  great  mental  activity,  that  the  intellectual  occu- 
pation  and  excitement  whieh  give  durability  and  soul 
to  pleasure,were  indispensable,  even  amidst  the  throng 
and  tumult  of  their  gayest  assemblies.  Joyousness 
was  acceptable  to  the  gods ; and  joyous  sports  cha- 
racterized  all  the  festivals  whieh  the  gods,  w'hile  on 
earth,  had  instituted,  with  benign  sympathy  in 
human  enjoyment.  TI)e  god  being  propitiated  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  man  rested  from  his  labour, 
and  the  holiday  was  kept  with  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation.  A little  jovial  cxcess  in  intoxicatiug  diink 
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(fieBv)*  was  according  to  rule.  Thcre  was  au 
eoprt],  which  was  celebrated  witli  dancing,  jump- 
ing,  and  all  the  marks  of  violent  excitement.  This 
primitive  and  rüde  form  of  the  festivalf  was  raised, 
by  means  of  the  introduction  of  regulär  rites,  into 
the  Panegyres ; in  which  foreigners,  people  of  the 
same  extraction,  and  neighboiirs,  were  admitted  to 
share — in  w'hich  there  were  processions  and  Theoriae 
(^Ewptai)  i.  e.  Companies  of  pilgrimsfrom  foreign  lands, 
or  from  colonies.  But  even  these  more  dignified  and 
refined  assemblies  retained  the  characteristic  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness.  The  gloomy  rites  of  the  Egyptians, 
accompanied  with  lamentations,  were  censured  as 
unw'orthy  of  the  gods.J  It  w'as  not  tili  later  agea 
that  the  Greeks  descended  to  the  celebration  of  mourn- 
ful  ceremonies,  in  which,  clothed  in  black  garments, 
they  commemorated  the  rape  of  Persephone,  and  be- 
wailed  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos. § 

The  love  of  the  people  for  festivities  secured  per- 
manence  to  the  Panegyres,  even  in  times  when  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  owed  their  rise  and  their 
prosperity  had  passed  away.  The  numerous  advan- 
tages  which  must  necessarily  result  from  such  a conflu- 
ence  of  people  were  also  feit.  Commerce  received  a 
new  impulse ; marriages  were  contracted.  ' Public 
ordinances  connected  a community  of  civil  rights  with 

* This  Word,  as  well  as  the  German  metfi,  allows  of  too  much 
latitude  of  Interpretation  to  be  safely  Englished  by  its  cognate, 
mead. — Transl. 

f Plutarch  V.  p.  39.  Ed.  Wyttenb. 

1 Spanheim  on  Callimachus’  Hymnto  Delos,  324. — Virgil, 
Georgic.  i.  346,  with  Voss’s  Commentarj'. 

§ Voss  on  the  Hyniu  to  Demeter,  V.  482,  p.  141. 
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this  Community  in  festivities ; as  for  instance,  the 
privilege  of  frequenting  the  fair  or  market  helcl  ou 
the  occasion,  free  from  all  dues  or  tolls.  At  a later 
period,  measures  "vvere  formally  taken  for  what,  at 
an  earlier,  -was  matter  of  course — the  forming  or 
strengthening  political  ties.  Cessatioa  of  hostilities, 
iics-x^Eipla, — thetrue  ireuga  Domini;  and  the  thrusting 
out  of  every  blood-guilty  man  from  all  participation  in 
the  festival,  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  these  great  as- 
semblages.  Without  such  regulations  the  pleasures 
of  the  day  would  too  often  have  been  troubled  by 
acts  of  violence. 

That  narrower  circle  of  participants,  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  M^hose  meetings  -vvere  confined  to 
those  within  their  own  league  or  alliance,  «"'c  fes- 

° , r 1 tivals. 

was  placed  under  the  presidency  of  the 

Amphictyons.  This  must  therefore  be  distinguished 

from  the  more  extensive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pane- ■.yVv- 

gyres,  who  presided  in  cases  where  the  festival  was 

open  to  all  comers,  and  one  state  acted  as  host. 

Among  the  Amphictyonic  assemblies,  such  as  those 
at  Onchestus  in  Calauria,  the  Amaryn-  oeUan 
thian  in  Eubcea,  the  Apaturian  in  Asia,  &c.,* 
the  Delian  festivals  may  be  more  especially  mentioned 
as  affording  a perfect  representation  of  these  more 
narrow  and  limited  festal  meetings.  In  May  (on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  Attic  Thargelion,  the  birth- 
day  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  according  to  the  Delian 
tradition),a  United  festival,  consccrated  to  Apollo,  was 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity. 


* These  are  described  in  great  detail  by  Wachsmuth, 
p.  107. 
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every  fourth  year,  by  all  the.  surrounding  people;  that 
is,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades,  and  by  the 
neighbouring  lonians. 

Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  pre-Homeric 
times.  But  whatever  had  either  been  introduced,  or 
sufFered  to  fall  into  decay,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  was  re- 
moved  or  restored  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty- 
eighth  Olympiad,  after  Delos  had  uiidergone  purifi- 
cation  in  the  preceding  winter.  At  an  early  period 
the  Athenians  resorted  to  this  festival  in  the  persons  of 
their  Theori,  or  sacred  delegates.  We  find  mention 
even  in  the  laws  of  Solon  of  the  Deliasts,  i.  e.  those  who 
had  been  to  Delos ; and  up  to  the  time  of  Demetrius 
the  Phalerian,  the  Sacred  Ship,  the  Theoris,  which 
bore  the  pilgrims  from  Athens  to  Delos,  was  heldto  be 
an  inheritance  bequeathed  by  Theseus;  though,  of 
course,  completely  renewed  by  successive  reparations. 

Other  Theorie  niissions,  similar  to  that  from  Athens, 
but  of  inferior  magnificence,  resorted  to  this  festival, 
and  brought  as  oflferings,  whole  hecatombs  of  oxen 
gaily  decorated,  accompanied  by  choruses  with  mag- 
nificent  garments,  and  rieh  presents  of  golden  chap- 
lets  and  tripods.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  festival,  the  Athenians  had  assumed 
the  Charge  and  direction  of  it,  as  well  as  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Delian  sanctuary.  Sums  of  money 
accruing  from  confiscated  property ; fines  and  un- 
reclaimed  pledges  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lawsuits; 
rents  of  farms  and  houses,  enriched  the  treasury  of 
the  god,  and  served  to  defray  the  vast  expenses  of 
the  Festivals.* 

* See  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  01.  löl,  2,  in  Böckh’s 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener,  ii.  p.  216,  &c. 
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The  chief  Superintendent  or  leader  of  the  Theoria, 
or  pilgrimage,  was  the  Architheoros,  who,  though  as- 
sisted  froiu  the  public  funds,  was  obliged,  as  the  ex- 
pedition  was  a liturgy  (Xei-ovpyia),  to  defray  a part  of 
the  expenses  from  his  own  means.  The  Architheoria 
of  Nicias  the  Athenian  is  celebrated.  He  sold  land 
to  the  value  of  teil  thousand  drachnise,  in  order  that 
he  might  give  the  Delians  a banquet  at  the  festival,* 
and  build  a bridge  to  connect  Delos  with  Rhenea, 
where  the  Theorise  landed. 

^Musical  and  gymnastic  games  (pugilistic  combats, 
leaping  and  running),  and  after  theni  choral  dances, 
gave  interest  and  splendour  to  the  festival.  The  comic 
dance  of  the  seanien,  who  were  to  bite  the  bark  of  a 
sacred  olive  tree,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  added  to  the  general  mirth.  The  wanderings 
of  Delos,  and  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  re- 
presented  in  the  dance,  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 

Tripods  were  the  prize  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  these  mimic  dances,  and  their  names 
were  proclaimed  aloud  by  heralds.  The  multitude  of 
strangers,  to  whom  water  was  handed  gratuitously, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  games,  caused  a sort  of 
fair  to  be  beld,  at  which  the  Delian  bronze  (ces  De- 
liacum)  found  a ready  and  advantageous  sale.  But  in 
spite  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  Athenians  early 
abused  the  consideration  and  ascendency  they  en- 
joyed.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  the  Island  was  plun- 
dered.  From  that  time  it  feil  into  decay,  and  being 
devastated  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
was  shortly  afterwards  entirely  deserted. 

This  great  Delian  Festival  must  be  distinguished 
frorn  a lesser  annual  one,  although  this  latter  was 
* * Ol.  90.  .3. 
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likewise  honoured  with  the  resort  of  a Theoria  from 
Athens,  Düring  the  absence  of  these  delegates,  no 
one  could  be  put  to  death  in  that  city,  as  we  learn 
from  the  history  of  Socrates,  whose  execution  was 
deferred  tili  the  return  of  the  vessel.* 

There  were,  however,  a multitude  of  festivals 
„ ..  , accessible  to  all  Hellenes,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  Amphictyonic  ones;  but 
not  all  of  these  claimed  the  sacred  character  of  a 
true  Hellenic  national  festival,  however  great  the 
concourse,  or  however  splendid  the  preparations  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Meursius  and  Castellanus  have 
given  the  enumeration  of  these,  for  the  most  part, 
mnemonic  festivals,  in  their  Grcecia  feriata,  with 
their  accustomed  erudition.  The  size  of  the  present 
Work  permits  only  a bare  enumeration  of  them. 

The  AEacean  games  were  celebrated  in  .iEgiua  ; 

The  Amphiaraean,  at  Oropos  in  Bceotia ; 

The  Alaean,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia ; 

The  Corean  at  Cleitor  in  Arcadia ; 

The  Delphinian,  in  ^Egina ; 

The  Dioclean,  in  Megara  ; 

The  Erotidian,  in  Thespise; 

The  Eleusinian,  in  Attica  ; 

The  Geraestian,  in  Eubcea ; 

The  Hellotian,  in  Corinth  ; 

The  Heraean,  in  .Egina,  and  at  Argos  (where  they 
were  also  called  the  Hecatombaean)  ; 

The  Heraclean,  at  Marathon  and  at  Thebes  (also 
known  as  the  lolajan)  ; 

The  Hermaean,  among  the  Pheneatae,  and  in  Pel- 
lene,  from  which  latter  the  Theoxenia  were  different  ;t 

* Ol.  95,  1,  towards  the  eiid  of  the  year. 
f Bückh  on  Pindar,  01.  ix.  102. 
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The  Isthniian,  at  Syracuse  ; 

The  Coraean,  at  Cleiton  in  Arcadia; 

The  Neraean,  in  Megara; 

The  Olympic,  in  .'^tica  ; 'üfiJi 

The  Pvthian,  in  iSIegara  and  in  Sicyon  ; 

The  Trophonian,  in  Lebadea  in  Boeotia. 

The  mere  names  are  generally  suflicient  to  indi- 
cate  the  relation  in  which  these  festivals  stood  to  the 
religion  of  the  place,  or  to  those  myths  which  served 
as  foundations  to  the  very  rudiments  of  liistory. 
Yet,  much  still  reniains  to  be  cleared  np,  and  niany 
inquirers,  equal  to  Otfried  Müller  in  acuteness  and 
industry,  will  still  änd  occupation  in  this  copious  and 
difficult  subjecL 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  festivals  common  to 
the  whole  Hellenic  people  were  the  Olympic  oiympic 
games.  They  were  celebrated  on  the  small  t'^nics. 
plain  of  Olympia  (now  Antilalla),  an  oblong  of  a 
mile  and  a quartcr  from  east  to  west,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Cladeus,  and  still  more  closcly  by 
the  spherical  lull  Cronion.*  Around  it  were  the 
sacred  groves  of  the  Altis.f  On  the  south,  the  Al- 
pheus formcd  the  boundaiy  of  the  valley,in  which  have 
been  fuund  the  niins  of  a theatre,  of  aqueducts  of  the 

* See  the  very  distinct  and  heautiful  descrijition  and  plan  of 
the  valley  of  Olympia,  in  Colonel  Leake’s  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  i.p.  2ö.  Colonel  Leake  calls  the  site  of  Olympia, 
Andilalo. — Transl. 

t “A/.ri;,  an  old  Peloponnesian  form  of  "AXro;.  “To  j)lace 
their  lemples  in  (groves  wa.s  one  of  those  earliest  cnstoms  of  the 
fü-eek»,  which  contimie  to  the  present  day.” — Leake ’s  Morea, 
vol.  i.p.  35. — Transl.  Hi/ca  alta  Jovis  {uciisve  Diana*. — Vir".  • 

ft  > 

Imcu.%  et  ara  Diancc. — Ilor. ; &c.,  passim  in  everj'  Greek  and 
Latin  poet. 
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age  of  Hatirian,  and  of  a temple.*  The  traces  of  the 
Hippodrome  may  also  lead  to  the  determination  of 
other  objects.  On  a separate  level  of  the  valley,  now 
inundated,  lay  the  Stadium.  The  whole  surrounding 
scenery  seemed  a garden  of  the  gods,  and  is  fitly  called 
by  Pindar,  a grove  of  Zeus.  Thick  woods  overhung  the 
clear  andsparkling brooks  and  their flowerybanks;  and 
temples  and  Thermse  and  statues  arose  on  every  side.f 
Olympia  appeared  to  be  the  very  centre  of  every- 
thing  sacred  ; as  the  temple  of  Zeus  was  the  centre 
and  heart  of  Olympia. 

Strabo  believes  that  an  oracle,  which  at  a later  age 
Origin  of  ^^ccamc  mute,  established  the  fame  of  this 
thegames.  sanctuary,  which,  according  to  various  tra- 
ditions,  was  early  the  seat  of  a Panegyris.  This, 
often  interrupted  after  the  time  of  Oxylus,  was  insti- 
tutedanewby  Iphitus  of  Elis,  whose  shield,  on  which 
the  proclamation  of  the  Elean  sacred  truce  was  in- 
scribed,  and  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  named  asfounders, 
was  existing  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  About  a 
Century  after  the  deathof  Iphitus  began  the  unbroken 
catalogue  of  the  Olympic  victors,  at  the  head  of  which 
Stands  Corcebus.  The  name  of  the  successful  compe- 
titor  in  the  foot-race  is  invariably  recorded,  and  gen- 
erally  those  of  the  conquerors  in  the  other  games. 
These  äraypafai,  chronologically  rectified  by  Timseus 
Mode  of  Sicily,  formed  the  basis  of  a mode  of 
reekoning  calculatiiig  time,  common  to  all  Greeks^ 
which  must  have  been  doubly  desirable  from 
the  variety  of  the  calendars  in  use  among  them. 

* Col.  Leake  says,  “there  is  little  cloubt  that  fhese  poor  re- 
inains  are  those  the  celebratecl  temple  of  Jupiter.” — Iransl. 

t Strabo,  viii.  3,  (pnge  354,  ed.  Casaub). 
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This  Olympic  reckoning,  however,  spite  of  its  great 
advaiitages  in  the  determination  of  dates,  remained 
exclusively  literary.  It  was  neitlierused  on  coins  nor 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life ; nor  was  it  gene- 
rally  received  tili  long  after  Greece  had  possessed  her 
Herodotus  and  her  Thucydides.  From  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  games  by  Iphitns,  they  were  cele- 
brated  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solsticCj 
every  fourth  year,  from  the  1 Ith  to  the  1 5th  of  the  Attic 
month  Hecatombseon.  On  the  I6th  the  prizes  were 
distributed.  The  full  moon,  which  always  feil  on 
the  13th  or  14th  day  of  every  civic  month,  thus  in- 
variably  lighted  the  festival.  The  games  recurred 
after  49  or  50  lunar  months.  Two  Olympiads,  there- 
fore,  added  together,  formed  a complete  period  of 
eight  years ; and  thus,  by  the  intercalation  or  Omis- 
sion of  a few  days,  the  Greeks  could  arrive  at  a divi- 
sion  of  time,  not  perfectly  accurate  indeed,  but  suffi- 
ciently  convenient.* 

The  beginning  of  tbe  Olympic  reckoning  (from  the 
victory  of  Corcebus)  wbich  was  confirmed  by  a calcu- 
lation  of  the  dark  intervals  between  the  moons,  cor- 
responds  to  the  year  776  B.C. 

Düring  the  time  of  their  greatest  splendour,  the 
Olympic  Games  were  under  the  exclusive  DjrecUon  of 
direction  of  the  Eleans.  Whether  this  was  games. 
always  the  case,  or  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  united  with  them  in  the  management  of 
these  festivals,  as  Amphictyons,  is  still  uncertain.  It 
appears,  however,  indisputal)le,  that  Doric  influence 

* See  Böckh.  on  Olymp,  iii.  18 — 2.5.  Pindari  p.  ii.t.  2.  p. 
p.  1.38  ; and  Wurm,  de  Ponder.  Nummor.  et  de.4nni  ordinaiidi 
Rationibus. — Stuttf'ard,  1321.  p.  174. 
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predominated  at  that  early  period ; the  Spartan  love 
for  gymnastic  exercises  probably  materially  coiitri- 
buted  to  the  adoption  of  these  games.  Elis  governed 
the  festival  by  haviiig  the  regulation  of  the  modes  or 
forms  of  contest.  Priests  of  the  Elean  Zeus  pro- 
claimed  the  £KEj(£ipla,  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
the  libations  (o-Troi'^at) ; they  were  the  heralds  of  the 
feast  {KÜpvKtc  wpär),  and  perfectly  corresponded  to 
the  Latin  fecjales.  Out  of  each  Elean  Phyle,  onet^J>* 
Hellano-  Hellanodices  was  taken  by  lot,  and  for  ten  * 

• months  previous  to  the  festival,  was  in- 

structed  by  the  Nomophylaces  in  every  thing  apper- 
taining  to  the  gaines.  The  nuinber  of  these  Hellano- 
dicae  which,  in  the  50th  Olyinpiad,  had  been  raised 
from  one  to  two,  increased  with  the  increase  of  the 
Elean  territory  to  twelve;  tili,  in  the  104th  Olym- 
piad,  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  in  consequence  of 
a diminution  in  the  state.  They  were  subsequently 
raised  again  to  ten,  and  this  number  remained  unal- 
tered to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

On  them  it  devolved  to  place  on  the  brow  of  the 
victor  the  wreath  of  the  sacred  olive  (ore^arov  ek 
KOTiyov,')  the  tree  which  Hercules  himself  had  brought 
from  Hyperborean  regions  to  the  sunny  plain  of 
Olympia.  All  disputes  concerning  the  games  were 
referred  to  the  Olympic  Council,  and  the  populär  as- 
sembly  of  the  Eleans,  as  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Hellanodicm.  The  concourse  of 
strangers  were  lodged  in  tents  and  inns,  which  were 
constructed  without  the  Altis,*  and  probably  disap- 


* The  building  oi'  the  wall  of  the  Altis  of  Zeus  was  attri- 
buted  to  Hercules. 
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peared  after  the  termination  of  the  games ; not  very 
comfortable  dwellings  in  the  heats  of  July.*  The 
respective  nations  were  under  the  supervision  of  police- 
officers  of  their  own,  who  were  all  subject  to  the  Hel- 
lanodicae.  Älarried  women  alone  were  denied  all 
participation  in  the  festival ; according  to  those  prin- 
ciples  of  restraint  and  reserve  which  excluded  wo- 
men generally  from  public  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
virgins  were  admitted  to  witness  the  athletic  games, 
and,  at  a later  period,  appeared  themselves  as  con- 
querors  in  the  chariot-races.  Those  who  intended  to 
oder  themselves  as  competitors  in  the  matches  must 
first  have  beeil  trained  and  exercised  in  the  gymna- 
sium  of  Elis. 

The  festival  opened  with  sacrifices,  especially  on  the 
altar  of  Zeus,  near  the  monument  of  Pelops  Order  of 
(the  altar  which  is  described  by  Pausanias,t 
and  which  Pindar  calls  TroXv^epuTaroQ,  because  sa- 
crifices were  burning  on  it  incessantly) ; partly  in 
Order  to  obtain  a response  of  the  oracle  through  the 
lamidae;  partly  to  re nder  the  god  propitious  to  the 
approaching  combats.  This  altar,  which  was  said  to 
have  beeil  built  by  the  Idaean  Hercules,  or  by  some 
other  native  hero,  was  twenty-two  feet  high,J  and 
stood  on  a base  a hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
circumference,  within  which  was  a smaller  altar  des- 
tined  to  the  burning  of  the  thigh  bones. 

The  sacrifices  lasted  tili  midnight,  and  the  multi- 
tude  repaired  immediately  from  them  to  the  games, 

* yElian,  Var.  Hist.  14,  18.  f V.  xiii.  5. 

1 Seu  Leako's  Morea,  vül.  i,  p.  38. 
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which  began  early  in  the  morning.  The  sports  were 
not  always  alike,  either  in  number  or  in  Order.  They 
were  extended  or  abridged  according  to  circumstances, 
The  athletes  were  first  seen  using  some  preliminary 
exercises,  such  as  beating  the  air  (trKiaiia^ely),  to 
give  suppleness  to  their  limbs  (x^ipopo/ue'iy).  They 
then  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  the  Hellano- 
dicee,  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  games,  and  to 
contend  honourably  according  to  the  usages  they  had 
learned  during  their  ten  months’  training  in  Elis. 
After  this  ceremony,  they  entered  the  arena  of  the 
Stadium,  where  they  stripped  and  anointed  them- 
selves with  ointment  (uXei^ap).  In  Pindar’s  time, 
the  combatants  were  perfectly  naked ; for  after 
. the  15th  Olympiad,  when  the  Lacedemonian  Acan- 
thus  ran  naked  twice  through  the  Stadium,  the  aproii 
Avhich  the  Greeks  had  adopted  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  manners  of  Barbarians  was  entirely  laid 
aside.*  The  runners  alone  kept  on  a sort  of  sandals 
(£j/^popt^£c),  in  Order  to  preserve  their  feet  from  hurt. 

As  soon  as  the  Hellanodicoe  had  taken  their  places, 
those  athletes,  whose  peculiar  kind  of  match  was  to 
lead  the  way,  were  called  aloud.  The  names  of  those 
who  were  chosen  by  lot  as  antagonists  were  proclaimed 
in  a loud  voice  by  a herald,  who  laid  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  each  in  turn,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
say,  if  any  there  present  knew  whether  this  man 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  contest  on  account  of 
any  crime,  or  of  servile  extraction.  This  examiuation 
of  the  athletes  was  called  coKijxama,  and  one  who 
had  passed  through  it,  evcoKifxoc.-f 

* Thucyd.  i.  6.  f Fabri.  Agon.  iü.  12. 
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The  foot-race  in  the  Stadium  was  the  oldest,  and 
for  a lonor  time  the  only,  contest.  To  this 

^ ^ p 1 Foot-race. 

was  added,  from  the  time  of  the  sixty-nfth 
Olympiad,  the  race  in  armour  (ÖTrXirwF  Spö/xog).  At 
first  the  (rrahoBpofjLoi  ran  only  once  the  length  of  the 
Stadium,  i.  e.  a hundred  and  twenty  paces ; but  from 
the  time  of  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  the  race  was 
doubled,  and  the  runners  were  obliged  to  run  with 
equal  rapidity  the  whole  way  from  the  starting  point 
to  the  goal.  At  about  the  same  period  the  course' 
was  also  lengthened  by  the  removal  of  the  goal ; so 
that  the  runner  had  to  run  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  times  the  length  of  the  Stadium.  From  the 
thirty-seventh  Olympiad  boys  were  admitted  to  run. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pankration,  in  the 
eiahteenth  Olympiad,  and  the  Pentathlon, 

/-ij  r.  , Pentathlon, 

or  five-fold  match  (ctAyiia,  irodwKEh],  ciaKog, 

uKwy,  TTciXt;,  i.  e.  leaping,  running,  hurling  the  disk 
and  the  spear,  and  wrestling),  as  first  victor  in 
which,  Lampis  the  Laconian  has  come  down  to  ns,* 
threw  the  single  prizes  for  single  modes  of  combat 
into  oblivion.  By  a comparison  of  Xenophon’s  his- 
tory  of  Greece  t with  Pausanias,|  it  appears,  that  the 
chariot-races  were  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  Pent- 
athlon. According  to  Pausanias,§  this  arrangement 
was  introfluced  subsequent  to  the  77th  Olympiad.  It 
appears  from  the  same  passage,  that  all  tlie  contests 
had  previously  been  held  on  one  day.  From  the 
above-mentioned  date,  howe,ver,  one  day  was  devoted 
to  the  equestrian  games  and  the  Pentathlon,  and 
one  to  the  wrestling  matches.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 

* Olymp.  1.3.  I vii.  4,  29.  + vi.  2-1,  1.  § v.  9,  3. 

' ■ k2 
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cover  what  was  tlie  occupation  of  tlie  other  three  daj's, 
unless  tliese  were  set  apart  for  the  musical  Agones. 
The  most  magnificent  of  the  games  were  the  cha- 
Chariot-  ^iot  ancl  horse-races,  in  which  monarchs 
took  part,  by  sending  their  horses  and 
mules.  The  dangerous  nature  of  these  contests  is 
attested  by  numerous  examples.  The  chariot-races 
V,  preceded  the  horse-races.  As  early  as  the  25th 
Olympiad  the  contest  of  the  chariots  (dp/aa,  which 
in  various  passages  signifies  a charlot  with  four 
horses,  TE^^pmirog)  is  mentioned.  At  a later  period, 
in  the  99th  Olympiad,  colts  were  driven  by  way  of 
heightening  the  sport  (dp/aa  ttwAwf).  The  chariot 
with  two  horses  ((rvywpig)  appears  in  the  93d  Olym- 
piad,  and,  drawn  by  young  horses,  in  the  128th. 

I,L,-  Horse-races  (ittttoc  k'cXj/c)  first  appear  in  the  33d 

Olympiad — long  after  (Olymp.  131),  colt- 

V ■-  Horse-races.  . • , , n ■ i • i 

races.  A mixed  sort  of  race,  in  which  the 
rider  leaped  off  his  horse  when  near  the  goal,  and  ran 
011  by  the  side  (icdXTrrjc  Spö/aoc),  was  introduced  in  the 
■ 7 Ist  Olympiad,  but  was  given  iip  again  in  the  84th. 

Appended  to  these  gyranastic  contests  were  the 
Musical  niusical  ones ; trials  of  skill  between  flute- 
contests.  players,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  Pythic 
as  well  as  the  Olympic  games.  Whether  these  accom- 
panied  the  gymnastic  games,  or  followed  them,  is  not 
expressed  in  the  ancieiit  authorities.  Players  on  the 
.vvi-v^r>v^  salpiiix  were  honoiired  with  a prize  from  the  time 

joU  of  the  96th  Olympiad.  Inscriptions  on  marble  re- 

cord  the  names  of  victors  on  the  lyre.  The  perform- 
ance  on  the  former  instrument  took  place  near  an 
altar  by  the  entrance  into  the  Stadium.  Here,  too, 
the  loud  call  of  the  heralds  (Troäe)  was  hoiioured. 
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That  otlier  sorts  of  emulous  trials  took  place,  such 
as  scenic  representations  aud  the  reading  of  historical 
Tvorks,  is  kno’wii  from  the  life  of  Euripides  (Olymp. 

91),  and  of  Herodotus  (Olymp.  81);  hut  Böckh  ' 
shows  that,  in  all  probability,  these  were  held  outside 
the  Altis  in  the  cKr]vai* 

A palm  was  awarded  to  every  victor  (ibolptKog  ' 

tovog  or  SaXoc),  but  itwas  not  tili  the  sixth 

1 1 , • 1 J^rizes. 

day,  that  is,  by  accurate  calculation,  on  the 
2 Ist  or  22d  of  July,  that  the  true  prize,  the  olive- 
wreath  from  the  sacred  tree,  was  given : that  prize 
which  was  the  object  of  anxious,  j/2alous  eagerness; 
for  which  princes  were  rivals  ; and  which  abundantly 
outweighed  the  tripods,  the  caldrons,  the  sjdendid 
garments,  and  all  the  richest  prizes  of  the  ekler  heroic 
age,  by  the  fame  it  confen’ed  on  a family,  a city,  or  a 
state. 

For  after  the  name  of  the  sacred  victor  (j.EpoptKr]c') 
had  been  proclaimed  aloud  {ärupihiaig),  and  Honours  of 
crowned  by  one  of  the  Hellanodicm  with  Victors, 
the  beautifully-wreathed  olive  brauch  {ekala  kuXXi- 
t7-e(pavog');  after  he  had  been  conducted,  magnificently 
clad,  through  applauding  crowds,  and  had  been  ho- 
noured  like  a god  by  assembled  Greece,  his  com- 
panions  and  friends  met  in  the  evening  within  the 
sacred  enclosure;  and  there,  with  procession  and 
hanquet  and  song,  celebrated  that  victory  which  was 
their  common  glory  and  triumph.  Scolia,  and  songs 
of  a simple  kind,  suggested  by  the  Inspiration  of  the 
moment  to  the  friends  of  the  hero ; or  traditionary  ödes 
of  victory  (such  as  are  mentioned  as  having  been 


. *Kxpl.,p.  201. 
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composed  by  Archilochus)  crowned  tbe  glories  of 
tbese  evening  feasts  after  tbe  conclusion  of  the  games. 

Still  more  solemn  were  the  festivals  with  which  the 
Victor  was  received  on  his  return  to  his  native  place 
(elariXcKTig).  Cities  which  laid  claim  to  a connexion 
witli  him  through  his  ancestors  vied  with  the  place  of 
his  actual  birth  or  residence,  in  their  preparations  for 
his  reception ; and  festal  songs  hailed  the  pride  of 
the  land  wherever  he  appeared.  So  fervid  was  the 
enthusiasm,  that  in  some  places  the  inhabitants  tore 
I down  their  walls,  because  a city  which  had  nurtured, 
■ and  which  possessed,  such  a Champion,  needed  no 
other  defence.*  A't  every  anniversaiy  of  the  games  at 
which  the  wreath  was  won,  the  victory  was  celebrated 
anew  in  his  native  place.  Feasts  were  given  at  which 
the  triumphs  of  their  hero  were  sung  and  represented 
by  the  chorus,  although  a long  period  might  have 
elapsed  since  his  victory. 

But  besides  tbese  high  and  honourable  rewards, 
Pecuniary  the  valuc  of  whicli  has  been  made  conspi- 
rewards.  ^uQus  to  US  by  the  songs  of  Pindar,  the  olive 
wreath  was  not  unattended  by  substantial  advantages. 

/ Among  tbese  were  immunity  from  all  public  burthens, 
dTiXeta,  in  thewidest  sense  of  the  word;  at  least  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  : pecuniary 
rewards,  which  were  cxpressly  determined  at  Athens 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  who  decreed  five  hundred 
drachmse  to  the  Olympic  Victors : maintenance, 
which  a decree  of  Trajan  calls  annonaria  commoda  ;t 
' ” festal  banquets  in  the  Prytaneum : statues,  with  or 
without  inscriptions  (which,  however,  in  Pindar’s 


* Plut.  Symp.,  ii.qu.  5. 


t Plin.  Ep.  X.,  118. 
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time  were  not  as  yet  very  common).  After  three  vic- 
tories,  these  statues  were  portraits  or  effigies  of  the 
Victor  himself  (eiKÖpeg  Icro^irpriTOi,  iconicce  statuce). 

The  festive  tastes  and  hahits  which  distinguished 
the  Greeks,  secured  an  honourable  perpe-  Duration  of 
tnity  to  these  sacred  games,  through  all  ex-  games. 
ternal  changes  of  government.  Even  in  Nero’s  time, 
the  renown  which  a victory  at  Olympia  procured  was 
an  object  of  desire  and  ambition  to  the  ruler  of  the 
World.  And  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  they 
were  solemnized  with  great  pomp.*  The  celebration 
of  the  games  continued  through  an  unbroken  series 
of  293  Olympiads,  tili,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  this  Institution  of  Pagan- 
ism  shared  the  common  destruction.  Yet  so  familiär 
to  the  minds  of  men  were  the  manners,  the  language, 
and  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks  become,  that 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  Olympic  customs,  which  were  now 
applied  to  Christianity.  The  end  of  the  Olympic 
games  may  be  dated  at  the  395th  year  after  Christ. 
The  complete  list  of  the  victors  is  to  be  found  in  Ed. 
Corsini,  Dissertationes  Agonisticce. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  describe  the  Olympic  games, 

which  several  Grecian  and  Asiatic  cities  .v 

Pythian 

(Sm}Tna,  Antioch,  Dium  in  Macedonia,  games. 
Alexandria,  and  Athens)  established  under  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  same  model,  but  shall  turn  to  the 
Pythian ; the  games  which  approached  the  most 
nearly  in  importance  and  in  reputation  to  the  Olympic. 
Their  origin  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  concourse 


* Juliani  Ep.  pro  Argivis. 
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of  persons  resorting  to  the  Delphic  Oracle.  They 
were  subsequently  restored,*  after  tbe  Amphj^ctyonic 
war,t  on  occasion  of  wliicli  all  Hellas  unit.ed  undcr 
the  conduct  of  Clistbenes  of  Sicyon,  and  of  Eurvlo- 
chus  the  Thessalian,  when  tbe  Cirrhseans  and  the 
CraugallidEP.  had  imposed  on  the  visiters  to  tbe  oracle 
extortionate  harbour-dues  and  other  exactions.  What 
at  an  earlier  period  bad  been  merely  a contest  of 
Citharcedi,  now  became  a regulär  musical  Agon,  at 
whicb  tbe  visiter  received,  not  as  formerly,  a laurel 
Crown,  but  a pecuniary  reward  (dywp 
But  at  the  very  next  celebration  (Olymp.  49,  3)  this 
prize  was  again  exchanged  for  the  wreath  (dyuiv 
GTEtpaviTrjo)  ; as  Böckh  sbows  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to.  The  scene  of  these  garaes  was  Pytho, 
tbe  loftiest  part  of  Delphi,  whicb  rises  on  tbree 
stages  or  terraces,  and  ' KttoWuv'icl  vkizr],  tbe  middle 
part  of  tbe  city ; botb  at  a short  distance  from  the 
temple.J 

The  celebration  was  in  the  Delphic  month  Bysius 
(whicb,  like  the  Athenian  Munychion,  falls  at  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox),  every  third  year  of  the 
Olympiad.  In  the  month  Bysius  the  Delphic  Oracle 
gave  its  responses ; about  the  same  time  the  Am- 
phictyons,  by  whom  this  solemn  festival  was  insti- 
tuted,  met  at  the  Delphic  sanctuary. 

Whether  the  games  lasted  one  day  or  more,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  Corsini,  with  all  bis  erudition  and 
acuteness,  to  discover.  The  variety  of  the  sports,  how- 
ever,  leads  us  to  conjecture  the  latter.  At  the  restora- 

U * 01.48,3.  Böckh,  Pind.Expl.,p.207. 

t 01.  47,  2.  I Böckh,  Expl.  ad  Pyth.  v.  p.  286. 
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tion  of  the  Pytliian  games  (Olymp.  48,  3),  tlie  flute, 
aufl  song  accompanied  by  the  flute,  were  introducecl  in 
addition  to  the  singing  to  the  cithara.  Inshort, the 
contests  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  Olympia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  quadriga.  The  only  game  in  which 

bovs  were  admitted  to  share  was  the  foot-race  twce 

•> 

through  the  course,  and  then  over  the  long  course 
(ftai/Xöc  and  ?o\t>(oc).  At  the  second  celebration, 
however,  the  contest  of  flutes  was  discontinued,  and 
the  chariot-race  introduced.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad 
we  find  the  contest  of  flutes  alone,  unaccompanied 
by  the  voice — assis  fidibus. 

Gradually,  therefore,  we  find  the  whole  cycle  of 
Agones  which  are  mentioned  as  in  practice  at  Olym- 
pia ; but  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Py- 
thian  games  continued  to  be  music.  It  is  an  import- 
ant fact,  that,  as  Pliny  informs  us,*  even  in  the  time 
of  Phidias,  a trial  of  painting  took  place,  in  which 
Paneenus  höre  off  the  prize.  The  Amphictyons,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter,  were 
the  judges.  The  cessation  of  the  Pythian,  probably 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Olympic  games, 
was  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian. 

Tlie  Nemean  games  are  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Opheltes,  Nemean 
at  the  time  when  Adrastus  and  the  other  games. 
chiefs  undertook  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  But 
Böckh  remarks,  on  the  conclusion  of  Pindar’s  eighth 
Nemean  Ode,  that  festal  games  had  existed  there 
anterior  to  that  event,  and  that  even  then  the  Hymn 
was  not  wanting.  The  place  of  celebration  (after 


* H.  N.  XXXV.  9. 
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their  restoration  *)  was  the  Nemeaii  grove,  not  far 
from  Cleonae  in  Argolis,  and  from  Phlius,  wheve  was 
a sanctuary  of  the  Nemean  Zeus.  Notwithstand- 
ing  this  restoration,  which,  considering  the’  flourish- 
ing  state  of  the  Achaeans  at  that  period,  might  have 
been  expected  to  raise  these  Festivals  into  high  con- 
sideration,  we  have  no  list  of  .the  Nemean  games 
before  the  72nd  Olympiad,  when  the  baUle  of  Mara-w» 
thon  gave  great  weight  to  every  thing  that  had  any 
relation  with  Zeus  the  Deliverer.  At  that  period 
they  became  more  magnificent,  and  were  resorted  to 
by  a greater  multitude. 

The  games  were  of  the  usual  kind ; the  Pent- 
athlon, and  other  gymnastic  matches.  They  were 
originally  under  the  direction  of  the  Cleonaeans,  from 
whom  they  were  wrested  by  the  Argives  before 
Olymp.  53,  1.  About  Olymp.  80,  the  Cleonseans  re- 
covered  possession  of  the  management.  They  were 
celebrated  twice  within  the  space  of  an  Olympiad  ; 
once  in  summer,  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad, on  the  12th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Metagitnion ; 
and  once  in  winter,  in  the  second  year  of  each 
Olympiad,  near  the  dose  of  winter. 

They  were  not,  like  the  Olympic  and  Pythic,  pent- 
aeteric,  but  trieteric.  Juhan,  in  the  passage  so  often 
quoted,  mentions  them  as  existing  in  their  autient 
Order,  in  his  time.  In  memory  of  the  origin  of  these 
Festivals — funeral  games  instituted  by  Doric  cap- 
tains — the  prize  continued  to  be  a wreath  of  green 
ivy,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Maratlmn,  was  held  to 
have  a reference  to  that  mournful  day. 

sb'-. 

* According  to  Eusebius  this  was  about  Ol.  53, 1 or  2. 
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A mythic  origin  was  also  attributecl  to  the  Isthmian 
games.  They  were  said  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by  the  Io-  eames. 
niaus  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  honour  of  Meli-  ' 
certes.  Several  restorations  of  them  hy  Theseus  and  . 
Hercules  are  mentioned ; and  according  to  the  testi- 
mony  of  Solinus,  they  were  not  celebrated  by  the  Cyp- 
sehds.  This  is  denied  by  Corsini,  on  various  grounds, 
and  especially  because  the  laws  of  Solon  decreed  a 
hundred  drachmse  as  prize  to  the  Isthmionicse.* 

Although  of  lonic  origin  (for  which  reason  a place 
of  honour  was  always  assigned  to  the  Athenians,  and 
they  were  invited,  even  in  time  of  war,  to  the  games), 
they  became  Doric  at  a later  period. 

The  Corinthians  were  the  masters  and  givers  of 
these  games,  which  were  trieteric.  They  were  held 
once  in  the  first  year  of  the  Olympiads,  in  summer ; 
once  in  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiads,  in  spring,  or 
towards  summer.  Subsequently  to  the  49th  Olym- 
piad,  they  appear  to  have  risen  in  importance.  The 
scene  of  them  was  in  the  valleys  of  the  Isthmus  : ey 
eaXov  HeXoTTOc  TrTvyalCfkv  ßacraaiaiv  Tcr-S’yuoü, ’IcrS'yLtoi' 
uy  yä-üoc,  as  Pindar  says. 

Corsini’s  calculation  of  the  day  is  founded  on  an 
error.  The  prize  in  the  ordinary  gymnastic  games 
was,  in  the  earher  times,  a Crown  of  the  pine-tree 
(rj  TTirvc) ; in  the  later,  of  ivy,  which  was  afterwards 
again  replaced  by  one  from  the  pine-tree.  Around 
the  bough,  a band  (/xiVpa,  according  to  the  schohasts 
Tuiyia)  of  yellowish  wool  was  wreathed.  According 
to  other  commentators,  this  was  apiece  of  cloth  like  a 
handkerchief  {wpiipiov'), — the  orariumoi  the  Latins.f 

* Ol.  4C,  3. '■  t See  Bückh  Pindar.  Expl.  p.  193. 
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The  influence  of  these  festivals  on  the  assemliled 
horly  of  Hellenes  must  have  been  extremely  powcrful. 
Here,  in  the  eyes  of  the'  Theori  of  the  several  States, 
the  Victor  was  invested  with  a glory  which  Cicero 
pronounces  equal  to  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of 
Rome. 

But  we  should  overlook  or  misconceive  a multitude 
of  other  considerations,  were  we  to  regard  tbese  as  the 
only  institutions  intended  to  eflfect  that  union  among 
the  conflicting  elements  of  the  Grecian  people,  to 
which  Nature  herseif,  and  circumstances  already 
alluded  to,  interposed  insuperable  obstacles. 


I 
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Chapter  IX. 

IOrac'.es — Oracle  of  Dodona  — Selli — Oracular -sounds  and  objects — 
Oracle  at  Delphi — Suppression  ofthe  ancient  Oracle  of  the  Serpent — 
Legend  of  Apollo  and  the  Python — Oracular  Chasm — Orlgin  of  the 
tripod— Its  form — Castalian  spring — Pythia — Männer  of  pronouncing 
the  responses — Preliminary  rites — Treasury — Origin  of  the  wealth 
accumulated  there — Office  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Amphictyons — De- 
cline  and  fall  of  the  Oracle — Leagues  or  confederacies — The  lonic, 
Doric,  .Tlolian,  Achtean — Their  influence  on  Greece — Amphictyonic 
league — Its  origin — Members  of  the  league — Business  of  its  meetings 
— Its  religious  character — Its  decline  and  fall— Privileges  mutually 
granted  by  the  Grecian  States — Proxenia — Epigamia — Enktesis — 
Ateleia — Proedria — Inefficacy  of  all  these  Institutions  to  bind  toge- 
ther  the  States  of  Greece — Hegemonia. 

Not  even  the  Oracles  had  power  to  harmonize  and 
bind  together  the  varied  elements  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  although  that  was  the  main  object  of  those 
pronounced  at  Delphi.  We  can  here  treat  of  such 
only  as  were  publicly  recognized  as  standing  in  im- 
mediate  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
[j  of  the  state ; not  of  the.  responses  or  oracles  received 
in  dreams,  or  uttered  hy  the  dead,  or  of  those  deli- 
vered  by  serpents,  or  those  predictions  concerning 
health,  which  the  Greeks  classed  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  jugglery  (r-Hywyai),  and  regarded  as 
more  or  less  unworthy  of  credit. 

Even  the  Dodonean  oracle  in  Epirus,  near  the. 
Achelous,*  cannot  come  under  considera-  podonean 
tion  here ; since  its  irnportance  so  early 
declined,  that  all  the  writers  quoted  by  succeeding 
grammarians  concerning  its  most  influential  period, 

* Ojjinions  are  divided  as  to  the  fact,  whether  there  were  one 
I'  Dodona  or  two. 
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could  afford  notliing  more  than  conjectures.*  It  be- 
longs  exclusively  to  the  oldest  Pelasgic  age  of  Greecc. 

T Homer,  as  we  have  mentioned  at  p.  105,  makes 

. - this  the  haunt  of  the  ^elli  (IsWol,  'EWoi),  who 
as  v7ro(j)T]Tai  lived  a life  of  rude  (dviTrroTrocec,  ^a- 
juaievrai)  and  monkish  austerity  in  these  wintry 
heights.  ■ Herodotus  expressly  t relates  the  legend  of 
the  foundation  of  the  shrine, — probably  a small  chapel 
dose  to  the  sacred  oak.  Yet  he  appears  to  indicate 
changes  in  the  mode  of  communicating  the  oracles, 
by  the  introduction  of  two  prophetic  women  (called 
TteXeidhc),  instead  of  the  Homeric  Hypophetse. 

The  response  delivered  by  metal  basins  suspended 
in  the  top  of  the  sacred  oak,  and  by  a fountain  which 
was  periodically  dry,  seems  posterior  to  Homer.  The 
wall  of  brazen  kettles  and  tripods  belongs  to  a yet 
later  period  of  the  decline.  These  were  disposed  in 
such  a manner  that  when  one  was  struck  they  all 
^ continued  to  vibrate  tili  one  was  touched.  The 
priests  were  called  Tomuri,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  mountain  Tomarus,  or  Tniarus.  De  Brosse  has 
collected  very  accurate  and  complete  details  con- 
' cerning  the  oracle  itself.J:  Dodona  was  laid  waste  by 

the  iEtülians  in  the  Social  War.§  After  the  defeat 
of  Perseus  (B.  C.  168)  fresh  devastations  were  com- 
mitted  by  the  Romans,  who  overthrew  in  one  day  the 
seventy  cities  of  Epirus,  which,  having  no  garrison, 
were  unable  to  make  any  defence.  The  oaks  were 
felled  by  an  Illyrian  robber.  These  rude  and  vague 

* Heyne’s  Exc.  ad  Iliad.  xvi.,  p.  2S3. 
t ii.  54. 

J Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptioiis,  vol.  xxxv. 

6 01. 140,  1. 
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oracular  indications  had  long  sunk  in  public  estima- 
tiou  when  compared  with  the  uttered  oracles. 

The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  Panhellenic  in  its  object, 
and  its  tendency.  It  owed  its  iniportance  oracieof 
to  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  spot  which  Delphi, 
led  to  its  establishment ; to  the  Pythian  games,  and 
to  their  relation  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  legend  of  the  shrine,  it  was  the  earth 
itself  which  first  dehvered  oracles  (yala  7rpwrcJ,uavnc), 
guarded  by  the  eldest  ofFetishes,*  the  Serpent  (DeL- 
phinhnn).  The  locality  near  the  present  Castri  be- 
tween  lofty  mountains,  which  has  been  determined  by 
Otfried  Müller  f with  greater  accuracy  than  by  any 
other  conimentator,  throws  light  upon  the  legendary 
histories  of  the  first  establishment  of  this  oracle. 
The  connexion  between  it  and  Themis  was  grounded 
upon  the  notion  that  the  Divinity  and  the  Divine 
Justice  (Themis)  were  sensibly  present  in  the  place. 
Next  we  find  prophetesses  attached  to  the  sanctuary 
(Phcebe).  Lastly,  the  Lycian^  Oien  who  came  from 
Delos  to  Parnassus  : and  as  the  oracle  of  the  Serpent 
was  now  forcibly  overthrown  and  suppressed  (an  event 
of  which  Apollo’s  fight  with  the  Python  is  the  tyjie), 
religious  games  were  founded  in  commemoration  of 
this  victory  over  the  ancient  fetish.  Then  first  was 
the  tripod  erected  over  the  hole  or  cleft  whence  issued 
the  divine  and  inspiring  afilatus’,  and  was  eutwined 
with  the  old  prophetic  dragon  (ttu-S-wp  fi-om  Tiv^ea^ai) 

* The  African  term  applied  to  local  deities. . 
f Minjer,  p,  404. 

t The  month  ß-jri'y;,  or  in  which  the  respouses  were 

given,  has  prohably  the  same  etymology. 
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the  guardian  of  this  oracular  chasm  * This  tripod, 
•which  (according  to  Otfried  Müller’s  acute  investiga- 
tion)  the  Delphian  Apollo  stole  from  his  neighbour 
and  brother,  tlie  Parnassian  Dionysos,  grew  out  of 
the  three-footed  pot  or  cauldron  of  primitive  house- 
/ hold  use  (rpiTTOvg  Efi-Kypißi]rriQ),  and  gradually  as- 
sumed  a nobler  form  by  successive  additions  and 
improvements,  tili  it  at  length  became  the  resound- 
ing  seat  of  the  Pythia.  The  forra_  of  the  Delphic 
^ tripod,  assumed  by  Müller,  is,  three  feet,  or  rather 
legs,  supporting  a circular  rim,  within  which  hung  a 
basin  ; and  around  them  projecting  rings  (oi/ara), 
lipon  which  rested  a discus-like  metal  plate,  which 
Müller  takes  for  the  Holmos  (ö  rov  rptVo^oc  icvkXoq'). 
The  basin,  or  vessel,  represented  on  the  oldest  mo- 
numents  in  the  form  of  half  an  egg  (e.  g.  on  the 
base  of  the  Candelabrum  at  Dresden),  he  takes  to 
be  intended  merely  for  resonance — the  cortina  of  the 
Romans — the  di-wj/  of  Nonnus — which  was  placed 
upside  down  in  the  other  basin,  only  that  it  might 
give  out  a sound  when  shaken  by  the  breath  of  the 
Omphai.  *The  place  where  the  oracle  was  dehvered 
wascalled  oj-irpaXog,  from  ofxfi)  [and  ärpoc]t  (whence 
arose  the  saying  of  the  navel  of  the  earth).  . It  was 
marked  by  a pillar,  which  at  a later  date  was  en- 
twined  with  a serpent.  Its  exact  Situation  has  been 
contested.  But  the  vagueness  of  the  expressious 
used  by  the  ancients,  which  have  been  cited  in  this 
controversy,  may  partly  arise  from  the  dim  light  of 
the  sanctuary,  which  afforded  even  those  who  con- 

* This  is  the  opinion  of  Böttiger  in  his  Kunst  Mythologie, 
f This  scems  doubtful. — Trausl. 
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sulted  the  oraclc  little  opportunity  of  disceniiiig  ob- 
jects  with  acciiracy. 

The  inquirer  -who,  after  the  sacrifices  and  other 
preparatory  ceremonies,  approached  the  adytum  ofS-' 
Pvtho,  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  which  the 
Castalian  or  Cassotian  spring  flowed  in  a deep 
channel  or  gully  in  the  rock,  perceived  a tripod  of 
enormous  size,  divided  ffom  the  rest  of  the  temple'by 
a stone  wall,  and  standing  directly  over  the  chasm 
whence  issued  the  powerfiil  and  cold  stream  of 
gas.  In  the  Delpbic  montb  Bysius,  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  spring  was  at  the  füllest,  the 
Oracle  was  in  its  greatest  vigour  and  activity.  At 
other  seasons  it  gave  responses  only  on  a particular 
day,  once  in  a month.  Near  the  tripod  stood  a laurel 
which  the  Pythia  seized  in  her  holy  rage.  It  was 
first  necessary  to  compel  her,  almost  by  force,  to  place 
herseif  on  her  awful  and  uneasy  seat — uneasy  enough, 
even  though  the  Statement  of  Origen,  in  Opposition  to 
Celsus,*  that  the  Pythia  was  an  Engastromantis,f 
sbould  be  rejected.V‘‘i:  - '^'^-*-'  V»-" 

Rage  is,  indeed,  scarcely  too  strong  an  expression 
for  the  excitement  which  the  Phcebas  dis- 
played  when  she  had  drunk  of  the  spring 
of  Castalis,  and  bathed  her  hair  in  its  waters  ; when, 
chewing  leaves  of  the  sacred  laurel,  with  a wreath 
of  which  her  head  w’as  encircled,  she  was  constrained 
by  the  guardians  of  the  shrine  to  ascend  the  tripod. 

The  detached  words  which  she  uttered,  accom- 
panied  by  the  ringing  sound  of  the  tripod,  were  placed 
in  Order  by  the  prophets,  and  w'ere  written  in  hexa- 

* iii.,  p.  123,  f Or  Ventriloquist. 
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meters  under  the  questions,  which  were  ahvays  deli- 
vered  in  writing.  The  order  of  the  interrogatories 
was  determined  by  lot,  and  their  admissibility,  by  nu- 
merous  sacrifices. 

Phemonoe  is  said  to  have  heen  the  first  Pythia  who 
delivered  responses  of  this  sort.  At  first,  one  Pythia 
was  sufficient,  but  in  a later  age,  so  great  was  the  re- 
sort  to  the  oracle,  that  there  were  three  who  responded 
alternately.  Their  indispensable  qualifications  were, 
to  be  Delphians,  to  be  fifty  years  old,  and  never,  in 
appearance  at  least,  to  compromise  their  high  and 
sacred  character.  We  also  find  five  öVtot  attached  to 
the  Oracle.  They  were  of  the  family  of  Deucalion,  and 
held  their  office  for  life. 

In  earlier  tirnes  the  turn  in  which  visiters  ap- 
proached  the  oracle  was  decided  by  lot.  The 
Treasury.  j-gceiving  an  immediate  response 

(Promantia),  was  one  of  the  dearly-bought  favours 
granted  to  particular  places  or  bodies  of  men.  Rieh 
gifts,  or,  at  the  least,  cakes,  laid  upon  the  altar,  were 
offered  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  responses  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war.  These  offerings  were  the  foundation 
of  the  riches  which,  before  the  great  fire  in  the  58th 
Olympiad,  were  kept  in  the  brazen  treasury.  After  the 
rebuilding  by  the  Alcmaeonidie,  the  votive  offerings 
and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  (xpv<rov  yvaXa)  were 
distributed  among  the  several  treasuries  in  the  town. 
There  remained,  however,  such  vast  property  iik  pre- 
cious  geras,  in  land,  and  in  slaves  attached  to  the 
temple  (lepoSsXot),  that  the  Amphictyons  specified 
the  care  of  the  treasures  and  of  the  temple  as  one  of 
the  main  and  fundamental  objects  of  their  league. 
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Bnt  to  this  care  of  the  saiictuary  and  its  treasures 
was  almost  necessarily  attached  the  duty  of  making 
Provision  for  general  want  or  distress.  Amphictyo- 
For  when  the  Oracle  had  drawn  together 
strangers  from  all  parts  in  great  mnltitudes ; some 
attracted  by  superstitious  desires  and  hopes,  some 
by  the  savoury  steam  of  the  sacrificial  hearth ; when 
jugglers  and  sleight-of-hand  players  were  enticed 
to  the  pjdaea  (TruXart^ec  dyopal)  ; the  Amphictyons 
gave  to  their  deliberations  the  higher  and  larger^^^y-'^ 
character  of  Ecclesiae  (also  called  rrwi^pia),  to  which  * 
every  man  present,  even  every  stranger,  was  admitted. 

These  must  necessarily  have  had  the  beneficent  ef- 
fect  of  securing  to  the  Delphic  sacrificial  rites  and 
lustrations  reverence  and  faith  from  Greeks  of  every 
tribe  and  state  ; since  the  participation  of  all  in  the 
sacrifices  and  festal  rites  is  even  better  ascertained 
than  their  share  in  the  decisions  of  the  council. 

Hence,  more  particularly,  must  those  expiatory 
usageshavebeenwidelydifFusedwhichmiti- 
gated  the  insatiate  vengeance  for  blood  : for 
the  decision,  whether  a murder  were  expiable  or  inex- 
piable,  lay  with  the  penal  court  of  the  Delphic  lords  and 
princes.  This  tribuual  enforced  the  Pythian  decree 
(Uviiu  according  to  which  every  offender 

against  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  hurled  from  a 
lofty  rock.  Delphi  was,  therefore,  the  focus  of  Greek 
civilizationandhumanity, — the  medihillium  sacrorum 
GreerAce;  and  all  the  purifications  enjoined  by  the  ritual 
of  religion  emanated  from  thence,  and  were  diffused 
üver  the  world  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  of  Rome. 

The  temple  of  Delphi  was,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  llellenes,  an  autonomic  shrine,  of  which 
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the  Am])liictyons  and  the  populär  assembly  of  the 
Delphians  were  the  sole  guardians.  But,  according 
to  Homer,*  the  Phocians  laid  claim  to  this  guardian- 
ship ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  party  divisions  of 
the  several  Greek  States,  they  were  occasionally,  in 
spite  of  vehement  Opposition,  so  fortunate  as  to 
ohtain  it.f 

This  want  of  unanimity  alone  \vould  suffice  to 
explain,  how  it  was  that  the  influence  of  the  oracle  on 
the  political  life  of  Greece  was  so  limited  ; and  why 
its  detached  answers  to  detached,  though  important, 
questions,  could  be  of  little  constant  or  universal 
Utility ; why  it  was  often  condemned  to  veil  itself  in 
obscurity  and  ambiguity  (aloXocrrofioi  ■^ptjcruol')  ; and 
. w'hy,  in  a later  age,  it  probably  merited  the  reproaches 
which,  from  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  were  more  and 
more  frequently  directed  against  it. 

From  the  time  of  Crmsus  it  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded  as  exclusively  appropriated  tu  Helleuism.  In 
gratitude  for  his  rieh  gifts,  the  highest  privileges, 
Promanteia,  Ateleia,  and  Proedria,  (i.  e.  the  niost 
distinguished  seat  in  the  assemblies,)  were  granted 
to  him  and  his  Lydians;  though  the  exclusive  use 
of  Doric  Greek  as  the  oracular  language  secured 
a permanent  distinction  to  the  H ebenes.  Even 

anterior  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  the  oracle  feil 
into  decay;  in  Juvenal’s  timej  it  seems  to  have 
beeil  silenced  by  its  poverty,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Emperor  Ju- 
lian laboured  to  restore  the  appearance  of  life  to 
dead  forms. 

* II.  ii.  518.  t As,  for  instance,  Ol.  106, 2. 

Sat.  vi.  555. 
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All  Institution  from  whicli  more  powerful  efFects 
were  to  be  expected,  in  uniting  the  severed  or  hostile 
tribes  of  Greece,  than  were  found  to  be  pro- 

, , , , . . , . , Le.imies.  or 

duced  by  the  community  oi  restivals,  was  confede- 
that  ofleagues  or  coufederationsg  the  kou'o, 
which,  though  tbey  grew  out  of  religious  Panegyres, 
had  for  their  object  political  deliberations  and  alli- 
ances.  District  unions  of  tliis  kind  (for  they  w’ere 
always  formed  from  the  simplest  territorial  divisions) 
were  under  the  direction  of  a council  of  the  leagiie 
(ßovXtvTi'iniov'),  sent  as  representatives  (Trpojöoi/Xot)  ; 
or  consisted  of  tlie  whole  body  of  the  citizens. 

The  most  remarkable  among  them  were,  the  lonic 
league,  consisting  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Asiatic 
lonia,  the  council  of  which  assembled  at  the  Pan- 
ionion  on  Mycale  : the  Doric,  wliich  was  connected 
with  the  religious  rites  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo 
on  the  proraontory  of  Triopium  ; the  ^Eolian,  on  the 
main-land,  concerning  the  form  of  which  less  is 
known,  whilst  an  alliance  of  the  cities  of  Lesbos 
under  the  Proedria  of  Mitylene  appears  to  be  often 
alluded  to ; and,  above  all,  the  twelve  cities  of  Achsea 
United  into  one  body,  the  confederate  council  of 
which,  from  its  earliest  commencement  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  assembled  in  a grove  sacred  to  Zeus 
near  yEgium.  There  were  also  the  Arcadian,  the 
.(Etoliai),  the  Phocian;  but  all  these  confederations 
existed  only  for  the  purpose  of  Consulting  on  the  cir- 
cumstances  and  measures  common  to  all. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  the  power  of  car- 
lying  their  own  resolutions  into  effect.  Nor  could 
they  so  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  several  States,  as  to  produce  the  consequence 
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which,  -with  reference  to  the  constituent  members  of 
the  Achaean  league,  is  boasted  of  by  Polybius ; who 
says  that  they  would  have  formed  one  towii  as  well  as 
one  state,  had  they  only  been  surrounded  by  a common 
wall  of  defence.  Too  much  latitude  was  left  for  the 
independent  will  of  the  individual  states  which  com- 
posed  the  league,  and  which  submitted  to  stand  in  a 
subordinate  relation  to  each  other  only  in  times  of 
great  danger  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  the  whole : 
and  hence,  too  much  room  for  the  independent  action 
of  the  several  parts ; as  was  shown  in  the  Boeotian 
league  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  w’ith  the  Romans,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  firm  and  durable  co-operation  or 
Union. 

But  however  inadequate  were  the  results  of  such 
confederacies  upon  the  legal  and  constitutional  con- 
dition of  the  Hellenes,  the  forms  of  these  combinations 
have  the  strongest  Claims  on  our  attention.  In  them 
lay  the  germs  of  the  process  by  which  small  circles 
or  districts,  gradually  widening  into  larger,  at  length 
acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  one  great  national 
whole,  bound  together  by  uniformity  of  laws  and  in- 
stitutions.  Thus  the  Demoi,  the  districts  and  the 
cities  of  Thessaly,  were  severally  independent.  Yet 
the  Demoi  were  united  into  tribes,  the  tribes  again 
into  föur  niain  nations,  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly 
was  comprehended  within  the  league  {crvarijfia 
OeT-aXwy).  That  even  this  Constitution  did  not  suffice 
to  establish  any  firm  and  lasting  Union,  only  proves 
how-  deep  and  potent  were  the  causes  of  division. 

Even  the  Amphictyonic  league,  which,  in  its  wider 
Ampbictyo-  cxtensioii,  presentcd  the  saine  central  point 
nie  league.  jq  Gvecce  as  the  /cou'fi  did  to  the  several 
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States,  was  not  competent  to  bring  about  that  Union 
which,  according  to  several  considerable  witnesses, 
was,  from  the  time  of  Acrisius,  ainong  tlie  objects 
of  its  care.*  Originating  in  the  administrative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  and  the  Panegyris 
which  assembled  there,  it  probably  owed  its  earlier 
form  to  no  design,  and  first  acquired  its  more  definite 
Constitution  from  Acrisius  the  ruler  of  Argos.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  those  regulations  which  are  men- 
tioned  by  various  liistorians  were  the  work  of  several 
generations,  and  not  of  any  single  man.  Its  earliest 
Institution  had  relation  to  those  tribes  which  dwelt  in 
and  around  Thessaly ; and  after  the  subsequent  spread 
of  these  tribes,  none  but  the  nations  which  proceeded 
from  them,  or  were  reckoned  as  members  of  their 
body,  had  any  share  in  their  meetings. 

Tittmannf  has  collated  the  very  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  ancients,  and  inferred  from  them  the  following 
twelve  confederate  States ; Thessalians,  Bceotians, 
Dorians,  lonians,  PerrMeebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians, 
Qütaeans  or  BEnianians,  Phthiotic  Achieans,  Alalians, 
Phocians,  Delphians;  all  of  whom  first  appear  in 
a more  distinct  form  after  the  Crissaean  war.  The 
delegates  of  the  confederate  States,  called  Pylagorae 
and  Hieromnemones,  met  (at  least  since  Acrisius’ 
time)  twice  in  the  year : in  spring,  in  the  pylaea  at 
Delphi,  and  in  autumn,  at  Anthela  near  Thermo- 
pylac.  They  heard  the  proposals  of  the  Hieromne- 
mones, which  related  to  the  common  care  of  the  Del- 

* Strabo  ix.  420,  ed.  Casaub.)  Dionys.  Ilalic.  Rom. 

Ant.  iv.,  25. 

f Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphictyouen.  (On  the  Amphictyo- 
nicLeagiie;.  Berlin,  1812. 
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phic  temple,  tlie  celebration  of  religious  festivals  and 
solemnities ; to  tlie  maintenancc  of  the  allied  cities, 
and  the  settling  of  all  differences  between  tbem ; to 
deliberations  on  affairs  common  to  them  all,  and  on 
their  raeans  of  resisting  their  common  foes.  Originally 
each  tribe  had  two  votes  ; at  a later  period  the  States 
which  belonged  to  each  tribe  exercised  this  right  of 
voting  alternately. 

The  collecting  of  the  votes,  \pi]<poi,  yv&s  the  office  of 
a peculiar  functionary,  who,  to  conclude  from  one  ex- 
ample,  had  likewise  the  right  of  summoning  general 
assemblies  (eKtcXijatai),  which  included  not  only  the 
delegates,  but  all  the  citizens  of  the  Amphictyonic 
States  who  happened  to  be  at  Delphi,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  sacrifice,  or  of  Consulting  the 
Oracle.  No  distinct  account  of  their  functions  or 
proceedings  has,  however,  come  down  to  us.  Not- 
withstanding  this  extension  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  it  iiever  became,  what  many  ancient  writers 
thought  they  perceived  in  it,  a really  effective  ge- 
neral council  of  all  Hellenes — Commune  Grcecice 
Concilium,  as  Cicero  expresses  it;  since  it  wanted 
the  power  to  give  effect  to  its  decrees,  as  was  parti- 
cularly  shown  in  the  sacred  war  against  the  Phocians, 
and  against  Amphissa. 

Much  which  was  formerly  adduced  in  favour  of  its 
influential  Operation  has  been  hastily  ascribed  to  it 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  dfKjHKTiovec  (inha- 
bitants  of  the  country  round  about)  ; and,  on  more 
accurate  investigation,  must  be  uuderstood  of  the 
unions  or  combinations  of  districts.  Its  main  charac- 
ter  and  tendency  was  constantly  religious ; the  dele- 
gates assembled  in  temples  ; sacrifices  and  the  worship 
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of  the  gods  were  connected  with  every  meeting,  and 
exclusion  firom  the  Amphictyonic  meetingswasfollowed 
by  exclusion  from  the  common  sanctuary.  Our  Infor- 
mation concerning  several  other  of  its  effects  on  the 
internal  relations  of  the  several  States,  and  on  the  in- 
tellectual  advancement  of  its  raembers,  are  in  a high 
degree  unsatisfactory. 

Not  less  so  are  the  accounts  of  the  altered  state  of 
public  opinion  concerning  it,  and  the  decline  of  its 
importance,  which  were  the  necessary  cousequences 
of  foreign  domination  and  of  the  diminished  celebrity 
of  Delphi.  The  complete  discontinuance  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic assemblies  may  be  dated  from  the  closing 
of  the  heathen  temple  and  the  abolition  of  the  rites 
of  sacrifice,  v\’hich  fall  somewhat  later  than  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  and  his  sons. 

As  one  of  the  distinctions  with  'which  the  Amphic- 
tyons  rewarded  the  painter  Polygnotus  for 
his  Works  at  Delphi  and  in  the  Pcecile  at 
Athens,  Pliny*  particularly  mentions  the  right  of 
Proxenia ; another  of  the  means  by  which  the  politi-  W'- 
cal  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  sought  to  correct  the  general 
alienation  subsisting  between  the  component  parts  of 
the  nation. 

^Vith  the  dose  of  the  Heroic  Age  the  laws  of 
hospitality  underwent  material  changes.  These, 
among  other  consequences,  gave  birth  to  a form  of 
hospitality  (Tr/Jo^eda),  which  was  under  the  sanction 
of  the  state.  One  Citizen  henceforth  undertook  the 
duty  of  giving  the  natives  of  another  state  a hospitable 
reception  in  his  own  home,  and  of  watching  over  their 


* H.  N.  XXXV.  9. 
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rights  and  iuterests.  If,  for  instance,  a stranger  died 
ijx  a place  where  there  was  a Prpxenus  of  his  state,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  take  all  the  necessary 
information  respecting  the  property  he  left ; and  so  on, 
reciprocally.  The  office  of  the  Proxeni  thus  resembled 
that  of  our  consuls  and  commercial  agents ; only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Proxeni  generally  belonged  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  charged  with  the  in- 
terests  of  the  foreigner.  In  a later  age  this  Proxenia, 
which  had  its  origin  in  volimtary  hospitality  (e-S^eXo- 
Trpo^epog),  acquired  an  extent  httle  inferior  to  that  of 
the  right  of  citizenship,  A peacefiü  adjustment  of 
questions  between  states  having  mutual  intercourse 
must  have  been  one  beneficial  result  of  this  Institu- 
tion ; and,  with  the  growing  stability  of  political  so- 
ciety,  and  the  extension  of  those  notions  of  justice 
which  are  its  natural  product,  various  other  Privileges 
were  probably  granted  by  allied  states  to  their  several 
members. 

Such  Privileges,  calculated  on  increasing  intimacy 
International  «f  comiexiou,  were,  £7riya/xm,  — the  right 
* Privileges,  ßf  maiTying  a female]  Citizen  of  a state 

which  had  granted  permission  to  this  eflfect  to  the  sub- 
jects  of  another  state  ; eynrt](ng, — the  right  of  acquir- 
ing  property  in  an  allied  state;  ariXeia, — the  exemp- 
tion  from  tolls  and  other  taxes,  and  more  particularly 
the  exemption  from  the  tax  imposed  on  a foreigner 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  state  (dreXeia  /le-oi- 
Ktou) ; and,  lastly,  the  full  and  entire  rights  of  citizen- 
ship (iroXtrem,  IffoiroXireia'),  w'hich  presupposes  the  na- 
turalization  of  the  privileged  person.  Most  of  these 
jirivileges  brought  with  them  a reciprocal  interchange. 
In  case  these  advantages  were  to  be  attended  with 
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circurastances  yet  more  honourable  to  those  on  whom 
they  were  conferrecl,  the  flattering  distinctions  of  the 
TrpoE^pia,  an  honorary  rank,  were  superadded ; and 
foreign  merit  Avas  acknowledged  by  tbe  public  ex- 
pression  of  tbe  tvtpytaia,  or  recognition  of  desert. 

But  not  even  tbese  ties  were  of  sufficient  strengtb ; 
so  deeply  fixed  was  tbe  aspiration  after  inde-  pigunjon 
pendence  in  eacb  of  tbe  several  states,  and  so  Greece. 
intimately  was  it  connected  witb  tbe  feeling  of  powers 
wbicb  migbt  bave  ensured  it  to  tbem,  and  wbicb  were 
fostered  by  continual  feuds  and  wars.  Frone  to  war 
from  tbe  consciousness  of  bis  vast  and  various  means, 
from  bis  love  of  adventure,  of  plunder  and  of  domi- 
nion,  tbe  Greek  coidd  easily  colleet  around  bim  men 
of  similar  tastes  and  dispositions.  But  tbeir  alliance 
lasted  no  longer  tban  tili  tbe  end  was  aceomplisbed. 
Tbus  were  formed  bands  or  Companies,  wboT  associated 
sometimes  for  offence  and  defence  (o-uppa^^/a)  ; some- 
times  for  defence  only  (^iirip.a-yj.a') . Out  of  tbese, 
bowever,  as  lay  in  tbe  very  nature  of  tbe  tbing,  arose 
a predominancy  of  tbe  stronger  or  tbe  more  crafty 
over  tbe  weaker,  wbicb  ended  in  tbe  complete  de- 
struction  of  all  equality  of  alliance. 

We  allude  to  tbe  Hegemonia,  a Convention  of 
several  states,  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a common  war ; to  one  of  wbicb  tbe 
command  was  at  first  entrusted,  but  in  wbicb  equality 
of  powers  soon  became  a mere  sbadow.  For  tbougb 
tbe  form  was  long  respected,  yet  one  member  of  tbe 
confederation  soon  raised  itself  above  tbe  otbers, 
and  tbese,  Avitb  more  or  less  of  coercion,  submitted  to 
its  command. 

Even  before  tbe  Avars  witb  Persia  Ave  may  descry 
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traces  of  this  Hegemonian  connexion.  The  idea  of 
arbitrary  domination  was,  however,  not  bound  up 
with  the  Hegemonia  tili  later ; wben  the  example 
which  Athens  had  set,  during  her  possession  of  the 
Hegemonia  in  thiswar,  was  only  too  exactly  followed 
by  almost  all  other  members  of  leagues,  whether  great 
or  small. 

These  nnequal  alliances  are,  therefore,  as  means  of 
Union,  not  deserving  of  attention.  On  the  contrary, 
they,  combined  with  various  other  causes,  secured  to 
every  external  foe  a party  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  and, 
to  every  native  malcontent,  ample  occasion  for  his 
disastrous  attacks. 
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Chapter  X. 

Changes  which  followed  the  dose  of  the  Heroic  Age — Decline  of  Mo- 
narchy — Rise  of  Oligarchy — Political  condition  of  the  people — Poli- 
tical effects  of  public  prosperity — Struggles  between  npbles  and 
people — Political  elegies  of  Theognis — Causes  which  accelerated  or 
retarded  populär  struggles — Distinguishing  marks  of  citizenship— 
Condition  of  Slaves — Condition  of  Foreigners — A conception  of  the 
civil  condition  of  Greece  to  be  derived  from  a survey  of  the  Institu- 
tioES  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens . 

The  period  in  which  a Constitution  ordered  hy  pro- 
cess  of  legislation  grew  out  of  the  state  of  society 
prevailing  in  the  Heroic  Age,  differed  in  duration 
in  the  different  States  of  Greece.  The  civil  rela- 
tions  peculiar  to  the  Heroic  times  could,  according 
to  the  laws  hy  which  the  progress  of  society  is  natu- 
rally  governed,  find  no  continuance  in  the  period 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  migrations  ; when 
foreign  hands  hound  hy  no  tie  of  habit  or  of  common 
reverence  for  their  prince,  had  combined  together; 
and  when  their  inevitable  dissensions  forced  upon 
them  the  thought  that  predominancy  over  the  mass 
could,  of  right,  helong  only  to  the  most  eminent  and 
virtuous  among  them.  Hence  personal  prowess  ob- 
tained  a complete  preponderancy.  In  the  case  of  the 
less  considerahle  princes,  either  the  monarchical 
power  was  entirely  set  aside,  or  was  subjected  to 
lirnitations. 

From  these  natural  and  inevitable  changes  of  the 
old  state  of  things,  the  power  feil  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  whom  we  find  in  all  the  oi'garchy. 
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States  as  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  kinsrs, 
or  heroes,  or  foimders  of  States  (KrtVrai)  ; as,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Codridaj  and  Melanthidae  in  Athens,  the 
Bacchiadac  in  Corinth,  the  Aleuadac  in  Larissa,  &c. ; 
always  enjoying  great  consideration  as  landed  pro- 
prietors,  (the  Gamori  and  Cleruchi,)  and  distinguished 
to  the  eye  hy  a peculiar  and  more  splendid  armonr 
(the  Hippeis).  Upon  this  nohility  now  devolved  the 
plenitude  of  those  rights  which  it  had  heretofore 
shared  with  the  king ; and  in  Order  to  secure  these  to 
itself,  without  interference  or  check  from  the  people, 
all  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  latter  was  stamped 
with  reprobation, 

' The  people  had  no  share  in  the  govemment,  and 
, were  in  a state  of  dependence  in  which  we 

People.  ^ 

shall  have  to  remark  several  degrees. 

But  no  foresight  can,  for  a long  continuance,  jjre- 
serve  an  unbroken  harrier  hetween  nobles  and  people, 
in  a state  developing  itself  under  favourahle  external 
circumstances.  Wealth  does  not  remain  the  exclu- 
sive and  inalienable  privilege  of  the  landed  proprietor ; 
for  every  individual  of  the  mass  derives  some  share 
of  advantage  from  an  improved  cultivation  of  the 
soil ; and,  with  competence,  a desire  for  civil  rights 
and  for  some  political  powers  awakes  even  in  the 
most  oppressed ; and,  when  once  awakened,  grows. 
The  nohility  (ti/Trarpt^at,  evyeveig')  could  not  main- 
tain  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  Privileges 
without  wealth;  and  the  people  (^ijpoc)  no  sooner 
acquired  a consciousness  of  their  own  opulence  and 
importance,  than  they  began  to  be  impatient  of  their 
exclusion  from  a share  of  those  privileges. 

Hence  arose  fresh  fermentations  of  the  public  mind; 
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struggles  between  tbe  nobles  and  the  people,  (as,  for 
instance,  the  attack  of  the  Plontis  in  Mile-  struggles 
tus,  upon  the  lower  classes,  who  so  yigor-  „0^"“  and 
ously  retaliated — the  Chiromacha  ; * and  peopie. 
the  conflicts  of  the  Gamori  with  the  people  at  Syra- 
cuse,)t  tili  at  length  the  adverse  Claims  of  wealth  and 
nobility,  of  Timocracy  (iic  tüv  tihwv)  and  Aristo- 
cracy,  were  decided  by  legal  agreement. 

It  was  not  tili  the  Century  anterior  to  the  Per- 
sian  war  that  this  struggle  began.|  Its  effect,  too 
frequently,  was  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  introduc- 
tion  of  Tyranny,  i.  e.  the  annihilation  of  the  incom- 
plete  form  of  republicanism  by  the  strong  hand  of 
some  daring  and  energetic  man,  who  knew  how  to 
acquire  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  rival  parties 
and  pretensions,  and  often,  to  transmit  that  dominion 
to  his  descendants. 

A very  remarkable  monument  of  the  mutual  hos- 
tilities  of  the  nobles  (äyaöol — nobiles')  and  poetry  of 
the  people  (ko^fcol),  at  the  period  we  are  Theognis. 
speaking  of,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  politiced 
elegies  of  Theognis,  whose  complaints  are  those  of 
a Megarian  aristocrat,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 


* Plutarch,  Quaest.  Graec.  32.  states,  that  after  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  tyranny  at  Miletus,  two  political  clubs  or  parties 
were  predominant,  called  vXotTis  and  ; that  the  aris- 

tocratic  party  prevailed,  and,  having  retired  to  their  ships,they 
settled  their  plans  ; and  that,  after  they  returned,  they  were 
called  auiaZ-rai.  If  this  explanation  is  true,  it  Supports  ■sX/ti- 
Tif  front  T>Ja.  Müller,  (Durians,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  however  reads 
jr>.eür/;,  understaiiding  the  party  of  the  rieh. — Transl, 
t Wachsmuth,  vol.  i.  p.  158,  n.  8. 

X Timocracy  at  Agrigentum  was  before  the  time  of  Phalaris, 
01.  53.  4. 

M 
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Word*  Theagenes  was  tyrant  of  Megara  in  the  42nd 
Olyinpiad,  After  his  expulsion,  democracy  was  predo- 
minant ; and  being,  as  usual,  enfeebled  hy  arbitrary 
caprice  and  excessive  license,  was  overthrowTi  by  the 
nobles  whom  its  oppressions  had  roused  to  a revolt, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  their  opponents.  Oligar- 
chy  was  now  re-established  ; but  was  once  more  com- 
pelled  to  give  place  to  democracy.  Theognis  wrote 
during  the  democratical  period,  which,  after  the  second 
destruction  of  the  aristocratical  power,  lasted  tili 
Olymp.  89, 1 . Theognis  was  bnnished  with  his  party. 

He  afterwards  returned  and  was  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session  of  his  property.  Biit  the  sight  of  the  plebeian 
upstarts  was  a constant  mortification  to  him.  He  de- 
•scribes  them  as  living  ostentationsly  on  the  partitioned 
estates  of  the  nobles  (di'a^ncr/joc) ; seizing  on  all  those 
places  and  oflScesof  honour  to  which  none  but  men  of 
high  birth  (eiyEvcJc)  had  hitherto  been  eligible,  and 
intermarrying  with  the  daughters  of  noble  houses. 

All  these  were,  to  him,  so  many  indignities  offered 
to  the  nobles  ; his  “ Warnings  and  Lessons  ” are 
therefore  full  of  bitter  censure  of  the  present,  and 
of  such  forebodings  as  have  been  heard  again  in  our 
own  days  from  the  voice  of  legitimacy.  ^ . 

This  sort  of  struggle  of  the  Demos  to  obtain  a 

share  in  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  would  ' 

0&US68  of  ^ I 

populär . of  necessity  arise  earliest  there,  where,  as  in  ' 
struggies.  maritime  cities,  the  people,  dwelling 

within  the  same  walls  with  the  higher  classes,  carried 
on  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures ; above  all,  j 

where  the  warlike  power  was  mainly  navalj  where  : 


* Refer  to  tlie  valuable  Introduction  in  Welcker’s  edition  of 
Theogn  i 8 .— 7Vn/i  s/. 
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continual  contact  with  the  working  classes  was 
inevitable,  and  where  more  rapid  gains  w'ere  the  na- 
tural result  of  industry. 

The  struggle  of  the  Demos  would  arise  more  tardily 
where  agricukure  formed  the  basis  of  the  various  rela- 
tions  of  society ; where  the  ruling  dass  dwelt  apart  in 
the  citadel  and  the  city  immediately  surrounding  it; 
while  the  people,livingscattered  about  in  the  circumja- 
cent  country  (•ri-fpi'ottcot),  were  distinguished  from  serfs 
only  by  personal  freedom,  paid  taxes  like  them,  and 
enjoyed  no  importance  or  consideration  as  citizens. 

The  Privileges  which  distinguished  the  citizen  from 
the  serf,  even  under  these  circumstances  of  . 

. ...  Distinguish- 

less  obvious  disparity,  were,  his  position  be-  ing  marks  of 

r 1 1 1-  ^-1  1 1 ■ • 1 ^1  Citixenship. 

fore  the  public  tnbunals,  his  right  ot  holding 
landed  property,  and  of  participating  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people;  though  in  this  he  was  probably,  as 
in  the  Homeric  times,  a mere  hearer. 

Slaves,  in  almost  all  the  Hellenic  States,  consisted 
either  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

Slaves. 

try,  who  had  been  subjugated  and  reduced 
to  servitude,  or  of  such  as  had  been  acquired  by 
purchase.  According  to  the  views  of  the  most  hu- 
mane politicians  of  antiquity,  individuals  of  these 
classes  could  have  no  other  destination  than  that  of 
performing  the  lower  and  more  toilsome  Offices  of  life, 
and  thus  leaving  their  masters  free  to  pursue  their 
nobler  occupations. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  condition  of  the 
foreigner,  who,  except  in  the  infancy  of 
States,  was  most  frequently  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship  by  precise  regulations,  and 
was  in  general  rather  tolerated,  than  invited  by  con- 
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cessions  or  marks  of  favour.  If  any  Privileges  were 
granted  to  him,  they  were  generally  calculated  on  the 
supposition  of  a permanent  residence,  Avhich  rather 
imposed  duties  than  conferred  rights.  The  Metceci 
were  permitted  to  settle  in  Athens,  where  they  lived 
under  the  protection  of  a peculiar  officer,  the  Prostates. 
Equality  of  civil  rights  and  duties  was  granted  to  the 
Isoteleis,  but  intermarriage  with  them  was  forbidden 
by  law,  in  Order  to  prevent  their  acquiring  influence. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ancients  were  rather  intent 
on  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  population  of  their 
towns  by  meanfe  of  colonies,  than  on  increasing  the 
number  of  citizens  by  the  reception  of  new  settlers. 

The  information  which  we  have  to  communicate 
on  the  internal  Constitution  of  the  government  and 
civil  condition  of  Greece  during  this  period  must  un- 
avoidably  be  drawn  from  individual  examples.  It 
appears  suitable  to  the  scope  of  the  present  work, 
and  the  best  mode  of  making  that  Constitution  intelli- 
gible  to  our  readers,  to  offer  a short  survey  of  the  in- 
stitutions  of  Sparta,  in  which  the  political  existence 
of  the  Doric  tribes  is  displayed  as  in  a mirror.  This 
survey  embraces  a sketch  of  all  social  institutions ; 
since  here,  as  in  almost  all  the  Hellenic  States,  the 
purely  moral  powers  of  man  were  interwoven  with 
those  which  are  the  ofFspring  of  law  ; and  the  citizen, 
trained  in  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  had 
adopted  a rule  of  life  which  served  as  a basis  for  all 
social  Order,  and  for  the  whole  Constitution  of  society, 
and  came  in  aid  of  the  defects  inherent  in  all  public 
institutions, 

A description  of  the  civil  and  political  life  of 
Athens,  conceived  in  a similar  view,  will  follow. 
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Changes  which  succeeded  Ihe  end  of  the  Heroic  Age — Lycurgus— Cha- 
racter  of  his  leeislation?— Üoriau  conquerors  of  Sparta — Their  insütu- 
tiODS — Their  rigid  Separation  frum  ihe  original  iiihabitaiits,  the  I>ace- 
daemonians  or  Periceci— Condition  of  the  latter— HeJots — Cryptia 
— Dissensions  among  theSpartans — Oracle  on  which  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus  were  founded— Gerusia,  or  Senate — Mode  of  election,  and 
fuDctions  of  the  Senators — Power  and  dignity  of  the  Kings — Alia,  or 
assembly  of  the  People — Ephori — Their  power— Subordinate  magis- 
trates — Principle  of  equality  maintained  by  the  partition  of  the  land 
— Law  of  succession  and  inheritance — Syssilia,  or  public  mess — 
Spartan  diet — Iron  money. 

In  Lacedaemon,  as  in  other  Hellenic  states,  the  in- 
adequacy  of  institutions  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  old  tinies,  or  had  been  the  offspring  of  the  ex- 
igencies  of  the  moment,  had  begun  to  be  feit.  At- 
tempts  had  elsewhere  been  made  to  obviate  the  con- 
sequences  of  these  institutions,  established  without 
plan,  and  put  together  without  coherency,  on  the  spur 
of  instant  necessity.  With  a view  to  allay  the  dis- 
contents  caused  hy  the  oppressions  of  the  despot,  or 
by  the  feuds  of  the  governing  dass,  in  some  cases 
yHsymnetje  (i.  e.  rulers  whose  unlimited  authority 
was  voluntarily  submitted  to  for  a time),  in  others, 
arbitrators  (c£U(~»jr«i,  KarapruTTTjne;,  ^taX/Xa/cral),  w'ho 
were  empowered  to  adjudicate  and  decide  onthe  Claims 
of  contending  parties,  had  been  appoiuted.  The  new 
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Order  of  things  could  of  course  be  established  only 
by  changing  that  which  had  bitherto  prevaüed ; and 
it  is  equally  clear  tbat,  wbore  tranquillity  and  Order 
could  not  be  attained  by  the  gentler  path  of  restora- 
tion,  it  was  necessary,  as  a means  of  securing  unity, 
to  have  recourse  to  some  one  man,  in  whose  justice, 
uprightness,  and  wisdom,  all  had  conhdence,  and  to 
commit  implicitly  to  bim  tbe  construction  of  tbe  new 
and  the  modi6cation  of  the  old. 

In  this  manner  did  Lycurgus,  a mythic  personage, 

^ become  the  framer  of  the  legal  Constitution 

Lycurgus.  ° 

of  Sparta.  Although  the  age  in  which 
Lycurgus  lived  is  somewhat  doubtful,  although  tra- 
dition  has  somewhat  embellished  the  history  of  bis 
life  and  deeds,  yet  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  deny 
his  existence.  His  code  of  laws,  if  we  may  so  deno- 
minate  what  was  merely  a mediation  between  the 
hostile  parties  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  t^vo  royal 
families  with  their  adherents,  was  little  more  than  a 
renovation  of  institutions  inherent  in  the  Doric  form 
of  government.  But  the  Hellenic  custom  of  as- 
cribing  to  an  individual  lawgiver,  from  whom  di- 
vine  aid  was  seldom  withheld,  what  w^as  in  fact  the 
Work  of  long  forgotten  authors,  or  the  gradual  growth 
of  time,  was  favourable  to  hisrenown ; and  transferred 
to  his  name  the  institutions  which  had  acquired  new 
force  from  the  reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
and  had  gradually  sprung  from  the  germs  which  he 
had  called  into  life. 

This  renovation  of  the  primitive  Doric  form  of 
government  (the  re^fiol  Alyifilov')  was  no  Icss  fa- 
vourable to  the  reception  of  his  projects  which  en- 
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couutered  uo  forcible  Opposition,  than  was  tlie  cir- 
cumstance  tliat  they  were  imported  from  Crete,  and 
were  said  to  be  recoramended  by  the  oracle  of  the  Del- 
pliian  god  (7ri/5oj(p7joToi),  under  whose  perpetual 
protection  the  entire  fabric  of  the  state  was  placed. 

Three  classes  of  persons,  dlvided  by  rigorons  civic 
distiuctions,  constituted  the  population  of  Division  of 
Lacouia.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  c'“sses. 
theni  was  founded  on  historical  events. 

Doric  Heraclidae  had  established  themselves  in 

the  country,  and,  as  conquerors,  had  vexed 

and  oppressed  the  earlier  inhabitants,  the  racieids  or 
^ ^ , T 1 Spartaus. 

Achceans,  together  with  the^gidae  and  the 
Minyee  who  had  joined  them.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  around  Sparta  were,  at  the  last  victorious 
Invasion  of  the  Heraclidae,  isonomous  (i.  e.  equal  be- 
fore  the  law)  ; but,  after  the  non-Dorians  had,  in 
consequence  of  treaties,  emigrated,  the  Dorians,  whose 
numbers  were  undiminished,  (the  colony  wliich 
peopled  Tarentum  being  the  only  one  which  had  left 
them,)  were  more  than  eyer  incited  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  country.  Even  under  Agis,  son 
of  Eury'sthenes,  the  Dorians  succeeded  in  subjugat- 
rng  the  natives  of  the  soil,  in  depriving  them  of  iso- 
nomia,  and  imposing  tribute  upon  tliem  as  a condi- 
tion of  their  retaining  their  lands. 

The  Dorians,  congregated  in  the  city  of  Sparta, 
thus  obtained  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Laconia.  They  were  distributed,  according  to  an  ex- 
tremely  ancient  division,  into  tribes  ((jwXal),  on  the 
number  of  which,  however,  opinions  are  still  divided. 
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There  have  been  various  opinions  witb  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  Spartan  Phylie  or  tribes  ;*  the  best 
founded  is  that  of  Müller,  who,  proceeding  mainly  on 
the  Homeric  epithet  rpi-^^aiKes,  siipposes  that  there 
were  ihree  ; the  Ilylleis,  the  Dymanatae,  and  the  Pam- 
phyli.  These  Phylse  were  again  subdivided  into  Obaj, 
(w/3al,  i.  e.  o’tat,  districts  or  wards  of  a city,)  which  were 
also  called  Phratriae, — a name  which  seems  rather  to 
point  to  brotherhoods  connected  by  ties  of  consan- 
guinity,  or  by  those  of  a common  gnild  or  trade.  There 
were  thirty  of  these  Obse  (w/6at),  which  acquired 
importance  and  influencefrom  the  circumstance,  that 
all  appointments  to  public  offices  originated  wüth 
them ; and  the  Organization  of  the  populär  assembly 
depended  upon  them.  The  other  gradations  of 
rank  among  the  Doric  Spartans,  who  regarded  them- 
selves  as  essentially  equal  in  dignity  and  before 
the  law,  were  not  fixed  in  the  very  roots  of  society. 
They  were,  the  Homoei  (o^otoi)  and  Hypomeiones 
(vTTO[j.tioveQ),  the  distinction  between  whom  was 
mainly  personal,  according  to  Aristotle.  Within 
this  circle,  including  all  Doric  Spartans  and  rigor- 
ously  excluding  all  strangers,  must  be  comprehended 
the  two  royal  houses,  (of  the  Phyle  of  Hylleis,)  the 
stainless  purity  of  whose  descent  was  vigilantly 
guarded.  And,  indeed,  from  the  time  the  Dorians 
had  become  lords  of  the  country,  they  had  kept 
kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  conquered  race  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  aristocratical  exclusiveness. 

The  Laconian  inhabitants  of  the  circumjacent 

* See,  Oll  these  different  opinions,  Thirlwall’s  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  Appendix  I. — Trans/.] 
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towns,  stripped  of  their  equality  before  tlie  law 
(ifforo^ia),  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute ; j 
degraded  by  their  conquerors,  on  the  avowed  nians  or 
ground  of  their  Achaean  extraction,  to 
the  rank  of  Perioeci  (Trepi'oiicoi),  enjoyed  personale 
freedom,  but,  as  a body,  were  subject  to  the  Spar-  . ■ 
tans.  It  is  still  matter  of  cliscussion,  whether  they 
appeared  at  the  populär  assemblies  : that  they  exer- 
cised  no  decisive  influence  in  them  is  more  clearly 
made  out.  The  Perioeci  (Laconians),  as  heavy  armed 
(6-/\7-ai),  or  as  light  armed  troops  (yvjj.yrjTal'), 
fought  together  with  the  Spartans  for  their  common 
country ; and,  in  time  of  peace,  every  trade  and 
handicraft  was  open  to  them,  whilst,  until  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  Achaean  form  of  government,  these 
were  expressly  forbidden  by  law  to  the  Spartans. 

Widely  differing  from  tbese  Perioeci  in  their  civil 
Position,  although  that  which  they  occu- 
pied  had  been  determined  by  similar  histo- 
rical  causes,  were  the  Helots,  originally  the  inhabit- 
ants  ofthe  town  Helos,  who  had  defended  their  iso- 
timy  against  the  Dorians  with  singulär  pertinacity 
and  bravery ; and,  being  at  lengtb  conquered  by  the 
victorious  Spartans,  under  Soüs,  were  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  slavery,  which  has  afforded  matter  for 
much  rhetorical  declam,ation.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  EtXwc  from"EXwc,  both  by  earlier  writers  and 
those  of  our  own  times,  has  indeed  been  doubted,  and 
the  learned  historian  of  the  Dorians  inclines  rather  to 
derive  it  from  "EXw  ; according  to  which  etymology, 
it  would  signify,  prisoners  who  have  been  vanquished 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  But  Güttling,  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Politics,  has  adduced  gram- 
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matical  reasons  for  preferring  the  signification  unani- 
mously  adopted  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.*  The 
name  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  Spartan  slaves, 
w'hose  lot  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  anoient 
and  fixed  usage  to  be  that  of  inalienable  property  of 
the  state.  They  were  slaves,  but  slaves  of  the  state, 
not  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  belonged  in  com- 
mon with  individual  portions  of  land ; nor  could  they 
be  sold  out  of  the  country  even  by  the  government. 
They  were  attached  to  the  soil,  out  of  the  produce  of 
which  they  paid  tax,  not,  like  the  Laconians,  to  the 
state,  but  to  their  masters.  Others  fulfilled  various 
of  the  humbler  public  employments.  They  also  fol- 
lowed  their  lords  to  the  wars  as  squires,  (^epaTroi'rec, 
also  called  in  Sparta  Epvicrrjpeg,)  and  waited  on  them 
at  table,  and  served  as  common  sailors  in  the  fleet. 
Their  dress  was  the  primitive  dress  of  the  country;  a 
sheepskin  {h<pBepa),  worn  by  way  of  garment,  and  a 
dogskin  cap  {Kvvr\).  It  is  related,  as  a proof  of  the 
privation  of  all  rights  in  which  the  Helots  passed 
their  lives,  that  the  more  strong  and  well  made  among 
them  received  blows,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
/ their  appearance  bespoke  more  than  became  a slave ; 
that  they  were  compelled  to  get  drunk,  and  to  per- 
form indecent  dances,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  Spartan 
youth  disgust  at  such  exhibitions.  The  fact  that  the 
duties  of  Pedagogues,  or  tutors  of  Spartan  boys,  were 
intmsted  to  them,  renders  these  assertions  little 
credible. 


* See  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
where  the  subject  is  further  examined,  and  MUller’s  explana- 
tion  defended. — Tranal. 
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It  appcars,  liowever,  more  clifficult  to  clefend  the 
Spartans  from  the  reproach  of  cruelty  against  them, 
which  is  implied  in  the  word  cryptia  (KpvTTTeia). 

For,  according  to  the  best  testimony,  this  was  a 
)'earlv  massacre  of  the  Helots,  perpetrated  during 
the  dav  and  night  by  the  Spartan  youth,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  thinning  their  numhers.  Passages  in  the 
first  book  of  Plato  on  Laws,  however,  seem  to  prove 
that  this  Kov-reUi  was  nothing  more  than  an  exercise 
of  the  warlike  youth  of  Sparta,  who  were  made  to  scour 
the  whole  of  Laconia,  armed ; partly  with  a view  to 
inure  them  to  hardships,  partly  for  the  sake  of  inspect- 
ing  the  extensive  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
condition  of  the  scattered  Helots,  who  were  probably 
exposed  to  much  ill-treatment  in  the  remoter  parts, 
Though  we  must  receive  many  representations  of  the 
lot  of  the  Helots  as  either  greatly  exaggerated,  or  en- 
tirely  false,  yet  it  is  incontestable  that  it  was  one  of 
hard  slavery  ; tempered,  however,  by  aprospect  of  the 
freedom  from  which  they  were  not  excluded  by  law. 
Helots  who  were  foster-brothers  to  young  Spartans, 
and  brought  up  with  them,  received  their  freedom, 
but  without  any  rights  of  citizenship  (Mothones, 

I fiö^wvec ; or  Mothaces,  luö^aKeg').  Men  of  this  dass, 

I as  is  still  seen  in  countries  where  slavery  prevails 
1 under  its  harshest  forms,  generally  succeeded  in 
; advancing  themselves  by  dint  of  audacity.  Those  who 
I were  completely  emancipated  w'ere  called 
those  honoured  with  peculiar  confidence,  ä/)7eIoi.  Neo- ■ 

damodes  {veocajiwczig)  were  those  who  had  been  for 

some  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  existed 
in  considerable  numhers. 

The  necessity  for  the  conciliatory  legislation  of 
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Lycurgus  arose  not  so  much  from  any  dissensions  be- 
Diasensions  twccn  thcse  tlirce  classes  of  the  population 
amongthe  of  Laconia,  as  frora  the  disunion  we  have 
already  alluded  to  among  the  dominant 
Spartans.  His  new  Organization  of  the  Common- 
wealth would,  therefore,  necessarily  have  relation 
more  especially  to  them,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  Situation  of  the  two 
other  classes. 

A declaration  of  the  Delphic  god  contains  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  measures  by  which  he  re- 
conciled  the  rival  Claims. 

“Build  a sanctuary  to  Zeus  Hellanios  and  to 
Delphic  Athene  Hellania;  divide  the  Phylae,  and 
form  thirty  Obae;  establish  the  Gerusia 
Ir  . ^ with  its  princes  (apj^ayfVoi)  ; call  together  at  stated 
periods  the  assembly  of  the  people  (wpae  <3pac 
[K.vr.  \ aVfXXd^eir),  between  Babyca  and  Cnacion,  and  here 

bring  forward  propositions  and  make  objections ; but 
with  the  people  (Sa^w)  be  the  decision  and  the  power 
(^Kvpiav  IjfXEv  Kul  Kparoc).”  * .iVjeVv» 

This  command  of  the  god  (pi'j-pa),  which  gave  a 

. sacred  foundation  to  the  newly  Consolidated 
Gerusia,  , i ^ 

or  coiincii  structure,  points  out  as  the  foremost  Instru- 
ment of  Union,  the  establishment  of  the 
Gerusia  (^yspovala,  or  y£pu)via)  • a Senate,  or  council 
of  elders,  which  the  genuine  Doric  veneration  for  age 
would  have  recommended ; if,  indeed,  a body  of  elders, 
acting  as  counsellors  to  the  prince,  could  have  wom 
the  appearance  of  a novelty.  This  council,  com- 
posed  of  nobles  selected  for  their  merit  from  among 


* See  Müller’s  translation,  Dorians,  book  iü.  ch.  5.  § 8. 
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the  Heracleid  aristocracy,  coiisisted  of  the  two  kiiigs, 
who  acted  as  presidents,  and  eight-and-twenty  elders, 
at  least  sixty  years  old,  on  whom  this  dignity  («PX’O 
■was  conferred  as  the  reward  of  a spotless  reputa- 
tion.  The  office  was  held  for  life,  and  they  were 
called  to  no  account  for  their  performance  of  its 
duties. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus,  relates,  that  the 
election  of  the  individuals  who  v/ere  received 
into  the  council  in  the  place  of  those  who 
died,  was  conducted  according  to  a singulär  custom, 

I which  prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
■war.  Düring  the  sitting  of  the  assembly,  certain  men 
chosen  for  the  purpose  were  shut  up  in  a neighbour- 
ing  house,  where  they  could  neither  see  nor  he  seen, 
but  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  assembled  people. 
The  respective  candidates  were  taken  according  to  lot 
and  led  in  silence  through  the  assembly.  The  con- 
cealed  judges  marked  on  tablets  which  of  the  suc- 
ii  cessive  shouts  of  approbation,  announcing  the  recep- 
j ^ tion  of  candidates,  were  the  loudest  and  most  animated. 

i'  It  was  competent  to  any  man  to  whom  the  appointed 
age,  acknowledged  respectability  and  honourable 
hirth  fumished  the  requisite  qualifications,  to  become 
a competitor  in  this  greatestof  all  agones.  The  name 
of  him  who  had  excited  the  most  vehement  applause 
i ivas  proclaimed  aloud.  He  was  then  crowned  with 

i a garland,  and  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  the  gods, 

I followed  by  a long  train  of  youths  and  women,  who  ce- 
I lehrated  his  renown  and  lauded  the  purity  and  dig- 
I nity  of  his  life.  His  relations  prepared  a feast  for 

1 him  before  he  proceeded  to  the  Syssitia.  There  he 

‘ set  apart  the  half  of  the  provisions,  and  when,  after  the 
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repast,  the  'women  of  his  kindred  were  met  together, 
he  called  those  whGin  he  held  in  the  greatest  honour 
and  distributed  the  viands  among  them. 

The  functions  of  the  council  of  elders  were,  to  con- 
cert  beforehand  all  the  measures  which  were  to  come 
hefore  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  a formal  proposition  (Bill — TrpoßovXtvna)-, 
to  direct  the  administration  of  the  state  generally ; and, 
as  supreme  court  of  justice,  to  decide  on  the  highest 
matters,  especially  on  all  those  in  which  life,  or  the 
xights  of  citizenship,  were  at  stäke.  In  their  judicial 
decisions  they  were  aided  by  the  Ephori. 

Whether  the  kings,  like  the  other  Senators,  had 
■one  vote  in  the  assembly,  or  two,  is  a question  which 
has  of  late  been  frequently  mooted,  and  has  received 
different  answers  from  different  writers.  Among  the 
latest  of  these,  Göttling*  has  endeavoured,  in  Opposi- 
tion to  Tittmann,  to  establish  the  right  of  the  kings  to 
a double  vote,  from  a passage  in  Herodotus.t  He 
assumes  that  the  princely  Phyle  sent  two  kings  to 
the  Gerusia,  who  had  an  hereditary  seat  there ; and, 
hesides  these,  an  assessor,|;  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  usually  been  elected  as  Geron.  In  the  absence 
of  both  kings,  the  right  of  voting  for  both  devolved 
on  this  Geron,  who  had  then  three  votes. 

■'■'  V In  obedience  to  the  Delphic  Rhetra,  the  two  kings 
were  necessary  members  of  this  Senate, 
dignity  of  The  regal  dignity  was  hereditary  in  the  elder 
thekiDga.  famüies  of  Eurysthenes  and 

* On  Aristotle’s  Politics,  p.  468. 

t VI.  57. 

1 Göttling  supposes  ten  Phylse,  each  of  which  sent  three 
members  out  of  each  Obe.  (See  above,  p.  168.) 
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Procles.  According  to  tlie  manners  of  tlie  Homeric 
age,  the  providing  of  the  public  sacrifices  (twice 
in  a month),  as  priests  of  the  Laconian  and  celestial 
Zeus,  together  with  the  nomination  of  the  four  Py  thii, 
whose  Office  it  was  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  Delphic 
god,  and  upon  whom  rested  the  whole  weight  of 
authenticating  the  oracles,  were  intrusted  to  tliem. 
They  were  also  the  leaders  or  generals  in  time  of  war 
{dfj\aycrai  in  the  Delphic  Rhetra),  which  insuredto 
them  great  authority  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
state;  until  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Ephori  5 " 
degraded  the  kings  into  the  dass  of  state-officers,  and 
reduced  them,  even  in  their  capacity  of  coramanders- 
in-chief,  to  ihat  responsibility  which  they  had  im- 
posed  on  all  other  public  functionaries. 

The  Privileges  of  the  princes  were,  as  in  the  heroic 
times,  lands  yielding  a moderate  revenue 
in  the  territoiy^  of  the  Periceci ; a dwelling  Privileges, 
in  the  city;  tribute  of  sacrificial  cattle  and  hides; 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  public  table;  and,  at  their 
death,  solemn  obsequies  and  a ten  days’  mourning 
i in  ashes  (ptai'vEffSat),  and  with  loud  lamentations. 

I To  these  funeral  rites,  the  Spartans,  Periceci,  and 
I Helots,  summoned  by  mounted  messengers,  all  re- 
I paired.  Düring  the  days  of  mourning,  the  successor 
I to  the  royal  dignity  did  not  enter  upon  the  exercise 
I of  his  Office.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  and  after 
I a meeting  of  the  council,  the  new  king  took  posses- 
I sion  of  the  vacant  throne  The  deliberation  was  pro- 
I bably  on  his  identity,  which  was  most  carefully 
' watched  over,  the  Ephori  being  always  present  as 
' witnesses  of  the  queen's  delivery.  If  any  doubt  arose, 
the  Spartans  (7/  ttoXic)  decided.  If  the  king  feil  in 
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battle  and  the  body  were  missing,  funeral  honours 
were  offered  to  bis  picture  or  statue. 

As  judges,  the  längs  decided  on  all  cases  regarding 
the  hereditary  nobility  and  the  laws  of  adoption. 
They  had  also  the  care  of  the  high  roads. 

Their  power  was  by  no  means  unlimited.  Like 
other  public  functionaries,  tbey  were  responsible.  A 
monthly  oath  that  they  would  govern  according  to  the 
laws,  to  which  the  people  responded  by  a promise, 
made  through  the  Ephori,  of  inviolate  obedience  to 
their  authority,  so  long  as  they  observed  that  oath, 
materially  limited  the  honours  attributed  and  piously 
paid  to  them  in  the  heroic  age ; and  even  religion, 
while  it  sanctified,restricted  their  power.  Every  ninth 
year,  the  Ephori  watched  the  heavens  during  a whole 
cloudless  and  moonless  night,  in  profound  silence. 
If  a shooting  star  feil,  it  was  received  as  a proof  that 
the  kings  had  disobeyed  the  gods,  and  their  authority 
was  suspended  tili  they  had  been  purified  by  an  oracle 
from  Delphi  or  from  Olympia.  Even  in  their  foreign 
relations,  in  which  they  enjoyed  greater  freedom,  a 
jealous  watchfulness  impeded  their  steps. 

Next  after  the  establishment  of  the  Gerusia  and 
Assembiy  of  royal  authority  connected  with  it,  the 
the  people.  Delphic  Oracle,  which  Lycurgus  adopted  as 
the  basis  ofhis  legislation,  bad  directedthe  assembiy 
of  the  people,  which,  at  a stated  time,  (the  full  moon  of 
each  month.)  was  to  be  held  in  the  open  plain  between 
the  brook  Cnacion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  in  a place 
where  neither  rows  of  pillars  nor  stately  buildings 
could  distract  tbe  attention.  The  spot  was  probably 
to  the' west  of  Sparta,  where  CEmis  was  afterwards 
situated.  The  common  name  for  the  populär  meet- 
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ings  was  üXi'a,  thougli  the  name  seems  to  l 

have  beeil  in  use,  as  also  j/  TzöXtg,  which  latter  is 
peculiavly  remarkable,  since  it  expresses  theexclusion 
of  the  Perioeci.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  in  the  - 
case  of  a meeting  suddenly  called,  these  inhabitants  of 
the  cüuntry  could  nothave  been  collected.  It  appears 
that  every  Citizen,  that  is,  every  Spartan,  was  adrais- 
sible  from  his  thirtieth  year,  unless  he  had  been  de- 
privedof  his  right  by  law ; but  the  public  officers  (^riXr], 
cipxa'i),  especially  the  Ephori  and  the  kings,  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  proposing  measures.  The  people 
I gave  their  decision  by  a shout  of  approbation  or  of 
disapprobation.  Originally  restricted  to  the  right  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  what  the  kings  proposed,  the 
public  assembly  probably  early  extended  its  powers  by 
altering  and  perverting  the  measures  submitted  to  it. 

Hence  the  rule  ascribed  to  Theopompus  and  Poly- 
dorus,  a hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Eycurgus,  that  if  the  people  came  to  an  erroneous 
! conclusion  {rrKoXiay  alpdlro),  the  Gerontes  and  the 
I kings  should  be  empowered  toavert  its  consequences  • 

' and  should  therefore  be  authorised  to  dissolve  the  _ 
assemblv,  and  thus  to  annul  the  decision.  ^ 

The  decision  of  the  people  (6  cäpog),  wlio,  though 
! wanting  the  right  of  originating  law^,  could  at  least 
1 prevent  any  from  passing  against  their  will,  was  also 
indisjiensable  in  questions  of  peace  and  war.  Nego- 
ciations  with  foreign  States,  though  conducted  by  the 
\ kings,  were  valid  only  when  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

I All  high  officers  of  state  were  appointed  by  the  as- 
I sernbly  of  the  people ; new  laws  and  alterations  in 
I the  Commonwealth  were  approved  by  it ; and  the 
I emancipation  of  the  Helots  in  any  considerable  num- 

I n 
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ber  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people  -wbose  joint 
property  they  were. 

Presidents  or  overseers  of  villages  and  markets 
_ , . seem  to  have  existed  from  the  remotest  an- 

fjphon. 

tiquity  among  the  Hellenes ; and  even  in 
Sparta,  the  introduction  of  them,  nnder  the  title  of 
Ephori,  was  anterior  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  to 
whom  their  Institution  is  ascribed.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Lycurgus  did  more  than  give  additional  stability 
to  the  consideration  they  enjoyed,  which,  enhanced  as 
it  was  after  the  time  of  Theopompus,  rose  still  higher 
during  the  Messenian  war,  in  the  absence  of  the  kings 
and  the  majority  of  the  citizens ; tili  at  length  it  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  extended  judieially  even  over  the  kings. 
Whether  the  number  of  these  overseers  of  markets 
' was  originally  ten,  as  Göttling  supposes,  and  was  not 

reduced  to  five  tili  the  time  of  Theopompus,  is  not 
yet  determined.  In  Aristotle’s  time,  however,  we 
find  five  Ephori  who  were  chosen  from  the  people 
without  regard  to  wealth  or  rank.*  How  they  were 
elected  is  not  clear.  They  were  renewed  yearly,  and 
were  responsible  only  to  their  successors ; whilst 
all  public  functionaries,  with  the  exception  of  the 

* Göttling’s  supposition  is  founded  on  an  article  in  the 
Platonic  Lexicon  of  Tiinseus,  which  states  that  there  were  five 
Superior  and  five  inferior  Ephors.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  five  inferior  Ephors  were  added  at  a late  date, 
when  the  sphere  of  the  Ephors,  duties  had  been  greatly  en- 
larged,  and  that  the  original  number  was  Jive,  which  occurs 
in  writers  earlier  than  Aristotle.  Thus  Xenophon  says,  that 
Pansanias,  the  Spartan  king,  before  the  taking  of  Athens, 
■ 'TäiVaj  tüv  t^sTs  iläysi  Hellen,  ü.  4.  ‘29. — fhree 

“o  . being  the  majority  of  ßve.  See  the  Cambridge  Ph'ilological 
•'i'V  Vr-  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. — Trans/. 
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Gerolltes,  miglit  be  siminioned  before  tbeir  tribunal.. 
Even  the  längs,  as  officers  of  the  state,  were  subject 
to  them ; and  tliey  had  the  power,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity,  of  arrestiug  them,  like  ofher  magistrates,  without 
eonvoking  the  assenibly  of  the  people,  and  of  bring- 
ing  them  to  trial  for  llfe  or  death.  In  this  siipreme 
Court,  the  Ephori  were  the  accusers.  They  had 
power  to  punish  by  fine  or  by  stripes.  They  coukl 
inflict  the  latter  leveii  on  the  kings — for  example, 
Archidamns  was  flogged  for  marryiiig  a woman  of 
extremely  small  stature.  To  pronoiince  senterice  of 
Capital  punishment  was  not  within  their  competence. 

Their  power  of  eonvoking  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  proposing  laws,  (which  had  probably  first 
received  the  assent  of  the  Senate,)  gave  them  peculiar 
importance.  As  the  organ  of  the  Ecclesia  in  the 
management  of  all  negoeiatioiis  with  foreign  states, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  war,  they  also  enjoyed  a decided 
influence.  The  treasury  too  was  under  their  guard- 
ianship; and  it  is  probable,  that  with  the  growing 
aggrandizement  ofthe  state,  their  power  was  extended 
in  various  ways  which  could  hardly  be  foreseen  in  the> 
simple  times  of  Lyeurgus.  They  entered  upoii  their 
ofEce  on  the  first  day  of  the  Laconian  year,  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  in  all  public  acts  the  year  was 
called  after  one  of  them.  They  commenced  their 
oflScial  operations  with  an  edict  which  ordained  the 
KpuTTzia,  and  which  contained  the  extraordinary  re- 
quisition  to  cut  off  the  mustachios  ([ivcy-uKu  KEipeaBaL), 
and  to  obey  the  laws.  They  watched  over  the  con- 
dition and  conduct  of  the  Ephebi  and  the  Helots; 
and  since  their  functions  gencrally  were  those  of  a 
police,  their  supervision  extended  to  the  morals  of  the 
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citizens,  and  even  to  music.  The  apx£<ov,  in  which 
they  dined,  and  in  which  strangers  were  hospitably 
entertained,  was  the  place  of  their  daily  sittings.  A 
temple  dedicated  lo  Fear,  which  stood  hard  by,  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  citizens  with  sentiments 
of  awe. 

But  a Spartan  institution,  not  intimately  connected 
with  religion,  would  not  have  harmonized  with  Spartan 
notions  and  sentiments.  And,  accordingly,  besides 
the  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  Chdcioecus, 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  furnish,  it  was  also 
one  of  their  duties,  at  certain  appointed  times,  to 
dream  in  the  temple  of  Pasiphae  at  Thalamae,  and  a 
> political  signification  was  affixed  to  their  dreams. 

In  short,  as  the  active  and  ever-wakeful  principle 
in  the  government,  their  powers  were  unlimited  : and 
this  was  the  more  necessary,  since  there  were  no  writ- 
ten  laws  by  which  the  personal  ambition  or  vanity  of 
individuals  could  be  restrained  within  due  bounds. 
But  there  were  circumstances  in  the  Constitution  of 
their  body  which  led  them  to  ado]it  foreign  institutions. 
These,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  necessarily  destroyed  the 
native  Order  of  things ; and  even  Aristotle  found  the 
authority  of  the  Ephori  enfeebled. 

The  comprehensive  and  varied  powers  of  the 
Ephori  threw  into  the  shade  those  of  the 
Magistrates,  Magistrates,  many  of  whom  were, 

however,  included  with  them  under  the  common  name 

We  find  mention  of  the  following:  — 

Nomophylaces,  so  called  after  their  ofiice,  which 

* TiX»,  i.  e.  persons  who  act  in  virtue  of  a tsXo;,  a full  autho- 
rization,  (c-eXaf  equivalent  to  KÜfo;'), 
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•was  to  superintend  the  games  and  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  Ephehi,  and,  in  early  times,  the  surgeons,  or  ^ 
dressers  of  wounds,  who  had  their  houses  of  business 
in  the  market.  With  the  Nomophylaces  were  asso- 
ciated  five  Bidisei. 

The  Piedonomos,  whose  husiness  it  was,  as  bis 
title  sufficiently  implies,  to  watch  over  education. 

The  Harmosyni,  of  whom  we  find  sometimes  five, 
sometimes  three,  were  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the 
■women. 

Five  Empelori  maintained  the  police  of  the 
markets. 

The  Harmostae  were  lieutenants  of  the  state  in  V' 
cities  which  were  virtually  suhject  to  Sparta. 

The  Polemarch  conducted  the  war  department. 

The  Buagi  were  leaders  of  the  bands  of  the  Ephehi, 

By  the  socalled  Besser  Assembly  (»/  fUKph  KaXoviiipT} 
£/c(cXjj(Tta,  Ol  EKt:Xr}Toi)  we  are  to  understand  a general 
council  of  state  of  all  the  public  officers,  whose  col- 
lective  Operation  is  occasionally  perceptible.  It  is 
not  impossible,  indeed,  that  it  determined  to  a con- 
siderable  degree  the  tendency  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment : which  unquestionably  was,  to  keep  the  many 
under  the  direction  of  the  few,  and  to  inspire  the  citi- 
zens  with  respectfi.il  deference  for  the  ability  of  those 
■whom  the  state  had  distinguished  by  its  confidence, 
and  whose  birth  and  education  afforded  presumption 
of  their  ■worthiness. 

Such  a tendency  is  justly  called  aristocratical. 

Mevertheless,  there  lay  in  this  government 

. . , c 1 ■ , ^ • Principle  of 

a principle  oi  equality,  which,  resting  on  equaiity 

institutions  of  Doric  origin,  foiind  a perma- 

nent  support  in  the  national  manners.  One  of  these 
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institutions  was  the  equal  and  immutable  partition  of 
the  land. 

In  accordance  witb  tbe  iisual  custom  of  conquerors, 
Partition  the  Doric  Heraclida;  had  partitioned  out 
of  land.  Laconia ; declaring  it  to  be  the 

immediate  property  of  tbe  state,  or  the  property  of 
individual  free  Spartans,  or  land  to  be  held  by  the 
conquered  Laconians  on  condition  of  paying  rent. 
To  the  former,  wbich  was  probably  different  from  the 
portion  allotted  to  the  royal  families  as  crown-land 
or  domain,  all  Spartans  had  an  equal  claim,  as  they 
had  also  to  the  forests  over  which  the  public  had  re- 
served  a right  of  chace.  Some  princqile  must  have 
governed  the  allotment  of  the  portions  assigned  to 
individualsj  perhaps  it  was  founded  on  a valuation 
of  the  produce.  But  this  original  equality  of  property 
underwent  a change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in 
Order  to  restore  it,  Lycurgus  divided  the  ttoXi-iktI 
\i)pcL,  the  central  part  of  Laconia,  (bounded  by  the 
V*  Taygetus  to  the  west,  to  the  north  by  Pellene  and 
Sellasia,  and  reaching  to  Malea  on  the  east,)  into 
niiie  thousand  equal  lots  (/cXjJpot),  according  to  the 
number  of  the  existing  households  (ohoi).  These 
allotments  were  tilled  by  Helots  for  the  Spartans 
dwelling  in  Sparta,  and  in  the  Kw/uai,  or  villages, 
which  were  afterwards  incorjiorated  with  Sparta. 

‘ The  land  which  remained  after  this  partition  was 
divided  into  small  allotments  (also  called  KXijpoi)  and 
distributed  among  the  Lacedmmonians.  These  allot- 
ments amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  each  of  which, 
tilled  without  the  help  of  Helots,  barely  fumished 
food  for  the  cultivator  and  his  family,  after  payment 
of  the  portion  deducted  as  rent. 
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But  it  was  easier  to  make  this  divisioii,  which 
involvecl  iujustice  oiily  to  tlie  coiiquered 
Periceci,  than  to  discover  expedients  by 
means  of  which  the  results  of  it  could  be  insured. 

To  this  end  laws  and  manners  must  co-operate; 
and  accordingly  hoth  concurred  in  determining 
that  each  allotment  should  be  indivisible  and  iu- 
alienable.  Thus,  in  each  household,  there  could  be 
but  one  heir,  probably  the  eldest  son  ; who,  however, 
was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  other  niem- 
bers  of  the  family,  unless  they  were  provided  for  out 
of  the  reut  paid  by  the  Periceci. 

That  the  numbers  of  heads  of  families,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  holders  of  allotments  (tortüTru/xoj'ec 
and  E-tkXjjpot),  should  not  decrease,  was  the  care  of  the 
state  and  the  religious  duty  of  individuals.  The 
going  out  of  the  fire  on  the  paternal  hearth,  as  a sign 
of  the  desolation  of  the  house  and  the  extinction  of 
therace,  was,  to  the  ancients,  a thought  full  ofhorror : 
gods  and  men  were  thought  to  have  an  interest  in 
averting  such  a calamity ; the  gods  of  the  race,  that 
they  might  not  lose  their  sacrifices ; men,  that  they 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  hojiours  due  to  the  ' » 
dead.  The  perpetuation  of  his  race  Avas,  therefore,  a 
duty  of  every  citizen ; and  not  only  was  the  man  who 
persisted  in  a life  of  celibacy  visited  with  disgraceful 
punishments,  (the  Sckt/  dyafj.lov,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  the  being  ignominiously  stripped  uaked  " " 
in  Avinter,  contemptuous  treatment  in  old  age,  and 
exclusion  from  the  Gymnopsedia,)  but  the  state 
Avatched  over  all  the  means  of  securing  a healthy  and 
vigorous  progeny  (whence  the  eher)  ö\piyufi{ov,  and  the 
c'tKT)  KuKoyufiiov).  A man  Avho  had  no  hope  of  issue 
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was  authorised  by  law  to  resign  bis  bed  to  anotber ; 
or  one  whose  wife  was  not  attractive  to  bim,  to  solicit 
the  wife  of  anotber.  Even  in  war,  a man  who  had 
no  son  was  excused  from  service. 

But  in  spite  of  this  solicitude  for  the  maintenance 
of  families,  their  perpetuity  was  not  completely  se- 
cured ; for  a marriage  might  be  fruitful  in  daugh- 
ters  alone.  In  order  to  provide  against  tbis  contin- 
gency,  the  early  laws  of  the  country  decreed  that  the 
heiress  sbould  convey  to  her  husband,  on  her  marriage, 
the  possession  of  the  hereditary  estate.  (She  was  kirl- 
KXrjpoQ,  or  cTTiTrayuartc.)  Where  there  w'ere  sons  in  a 
household  (otcoc),  the  daughters,  according  to  the  an- 
cient  laws,  received  no  dowry  on  their  mar- 

riage. This  restriction  was  removed  by  a subsequent 
alteration  of  the  Constitution.  At  first,  their  portion 
consisted  only  of  money  and  chattels ; at  a later  period, 
of  land  also.  But  whenever  the  hereditary  estate  feil 
to  a daughter,  the  family  enforced  their  rights.  The 
kinsmen  (äy^tdrEle),  without  whose  consent  the  father 
could  decide  nothing,  laid  claim  to  the  disposal  of 
her;*  and  according  to  the  law  of  inheritance,  one  of 
them  was  entitled  and  bound  to  take  her  to  wife. 
He  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a younger  son,  who  had 
inherited  no  allotment.  But  the  children  who  were 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage  belonged  to  the  house  (oh-oe) 
not  of  the  father,  but  of  the  mother ; they  were  con- 
sidered  as  heirs  of  their  maternal  grandfather.  Where 
the  kinsmen  who  should  marry  the  heiress  had  not 
been  selected  by  the  father,  the  selection  was  left  to 
the  king. 

* The  nearest  kinsman  is  called  by  ,\ristotle  in  respect  of 
this  right,  • 
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^Vhere  there  was  neither  scn  nor  daughter  in  a 
house,  recourse  was  had  to  adoption  before  , , 

’ ^ ^ ^ Adoption. 

the  king  (vio^tiu'a) ; and  if  this  precau- 
tion  for  the  securing  posterity  to  an  oIkoc  had  been 
neglected,  the  elders  of  the  family  had  then  the  power 
of  appointing  one  of  the  same  race  as  heir.  It  was 
the  constant  care  of  the  Commonwealth  that  two  allot- 
ments  should  not  fallinto  the  hands  of  one  individual; 
and  they  were  equally  careful  thatno  allotment  should 
remain  uninherited.  Hence  it  recognised  as  heirs, 
children  begotten  by  slaves  on  women  whose  husbands 
had  fallen  in  battle  before  they  had  fulfilled  this  duty 
of  a Citizen.  Such  iTrevyaicrot  (begotten,  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  raise  up 
seed  to  the  dead)  were  regarded  as  their  heirs. 

Conceming  a multitude  of  questions  and  doubts 
which  are  suggested  by  the  maintenance  of  this  arti- 
ficial equality,  antiquity  has  left  us  without  a reply 
or  Solution.  How,  for  example,  the  state  indemnified 
those  citizens  who  lost  their  allotments  at  the  loss  of 
Messenia  is  yet  a riddle. 

A complete  change  in  the  Constitution  was  intro- 
duced  by  the  Ephor  Epitadeus  (before  Aristotle’s 
time)  out  of  resentment  against  his  son,  by  a law 
enacting  that  every  man  might  transfer  his  house 
and  land  to  whomsoever  he  would,  whether  during 
his  life  or  by  will.  By  this  System  of  voluntary 
I alienation,  the  whole  of  this  structure,  so  artfully  con- 
I trived,  was  undermined  from  its  very  foundations ; 

I though  the  dismemberment  and  sale  of  an  hereditary 
estate  was  long  regarded  with  great  contempt. 

But  the  equality,  so  anxiously  and  laboriously 
aaimed  at,  could  not  have  been  maintained  without 
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other  institutions,  affecting  the  daily  life  of  the  citizens, 
Syssitia.  or  calculated  to  deprive  Avealth  and  luxury 


public 

tables. 


of  their  attractions.  Such  was  the  com- 
mon or  public  table  at  which  all  the  men 
ate ; an  Institution  endeared  to  them  hy  old  national 
eustoms*  Not  even  the  kings  were  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  dining  at  them.  Equal  portions  were 
prepared  for  all  from  the  equal  contributions  which 
11.  were  levied  upon  all,  viz. : one  medimnusf  of  barley- 

meal,  or  of  shelled  harley  («X^ira)  ; eight  choes  of’-^c» 
5-’Jn  wine;  five  minae  of  cheese;  two  and  a half  minae  of 
1 5'-  • figs  and  dates ; and  ten  oholi,  J for  the  purchase  of 

flesh  meat,  per  month.  The  mere  account  of  the 
provisions  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a sort  of  Com- 
munity of  goods,  rather  than  any  social  enjoyment, 
was  the  object  of  this  arrangement.  In  Aristotle’s 
time,  inahility  to  furnish  these  contributions  excluded 
a man  from  all  public  Offices. 

The  celehration  of  a sacrifice,  or  fatigue  from  the 
chace,§  were  the  only  excuses  admitted  for  absence 
from  the  table.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Pheiditia 
were  held.  Plutarch  mentions  that  the  Company  at 
each  table  consisted  of  about  fifteen  men ; which  would 
give,  for  nine  thousand  Spartans,  about  six  hun- 
dred tables.  No  new  members  could  be  admitted 
into  these  smaller  Companies  but  by  unanimous 
election.  Little  bits  of  bread  thrown  into  a vessel 
(icd^^oc),  which  a servant  carried  round  on  his  head, 
f were  used  instead  of  balloting  pebbles.  If  there  was 


* In  Crete,  where  this  custom  also  obtained,  these  tables  , 
were  called  ; in  Sparta,  ipithlna  and  also  auffffiTia. 

f j^lginetan  measure.  J Currency  of  j55gina.  I 

§ Hence  the  day  on  which  this  occurred  was  called  äipihns 
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only  one  piece  pressed  out  flat,  (which  -was  the 
sign  of  rejection,)  tlie  candidate  was  excluded  from 
that  mess.  Little  boys  (under  seven  years  of  age) 
who  still  belonged  to  tbe  Agelae,  sat  on  stools  at  the 
feet  of  their  fathers,  and  w'ere  fed  on  smaller  portions 
without  spiee  or  condiment.  The  fathers  lay  on 
bencheswithout  cusbions,*  and  laugbtthe  boys  to  con- 
verse  with  gravity  and  to  sport  without  indecorum. 

As  the  degeneracy  of  a later  age  introduced  the  in- 
dulgence  of  cushions  on  the  benches,  so  its  fasti-  spartan 
diousness  rejected  the  regulated  diet,  prepared 
by  cooks  of  an  hereditary  guild  or  trade,  as  tasteless  and 
miserable.  It  required  Spartan  endurance  to  eat  it. 
Barley-bread  as  niuch  as  each  chose,  boiled 

pork,  and  the  celebrated  black  broth,  (fiiXac  ^w/idg,  in 
Sparta  commonly  called  ßätpa,)  formed  parts  of  the 
meal ; and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  the  homeli- 
ness  of  this  fare  that  previous  indulgence  in  dainties  at 
home  was  forbidden.  Vain  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  the  receipt  for  the  black  broth  ; a passage\.  ‘ 
in  Plutarch  {De  tuendä  Sanitate)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  vinegar  and  salt  \vere  ingredients  in  it.  The 
I testimony  of  almost  all  non-Spartans  is,  however,  clear 
1 andunanimous  on  one  point — that  lovers  of  good  eat- 
I ing  have  lost  nothing  by  the  ill  success  of  these  re- 
isearches.  Nor  did  the  drinking  afford  any  compen- 
ssation.  The  one-handled  of  clay  (likewise 

insed  in  agriculture)  was  fdled  with  wine  mixed  with'^^'^'^“ 
water,  which  did  but  suflBce  to  quench  the  thirst. 
IPledging  each  other,  sending  round  the  wine-cup,  and 
all  drinking  parties,  were  forbidden.  The  old  men 

* Thi»  (leparture  from  Homeric  customs  is  mentioned  by 
^Alcman. 
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alone  found  indulgence  for  a little  debauch,  and,  most 
luckily,  Spartan  old  age  began  at  sixty. 

Some  compensation  for  the  monotony  of  tbe  dinner 
■was  found  in  the  dessert,  which  was  a voluntary  ad- 
dition  (fTraä'Xa,  as  well  as  eTrihopiria'),  presented  by 
some  individual  as  a gift  from  bis  own  Stores.  When 
the  cook  brougbt  it  in,  be  always  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  giver.  It  consisted  of  poultry  dressed 
Krtitx  as  fMUTTva,  fish,  game,  lambs,  fruit,  cakes,  and,  later, 

of  the  numerous  Spartan  dainties  which  Meursius 
has  collected.*  The  boys  too  were  not  forgotten  in 
this  second  course.  They  had  each  a cake  made  of 
barley,  baked  in  oil  (K'dpprt).  When  the  Spartans 
wished  to  receive  a stranger  honourably,  or  occa- 
sionally  to  entertain  the  king,  they  celebrated  a copis 
(kottis).  This  was  frequently  held  without  thecity, 
under  tents,  where  the  roast  joints  of  the  kids  which 
had  becn  offered  in  sacrifice,  cakes  of  wheaten  flour, 
called  ^i/(T£(coXXoc,  cheese,  and  sausages,  with  dried 
figs  and  beans  as  dessert,  composed  the  delicacies  of 
the  feast.  As  women  were  excluded  from  these  enter- 
tainments,  we  may  suppose  that  the  jesting,  w'hich, 
according  to  Alcman,  was  interspersed  with  singing, 
1 - ■ was^of  an  austere  kind. 

If,  how'ever,  temperance  is  generally  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  an  ancient  Doric  virtue,  yet  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  Pheiditia,  which  established  it  on  so  firm 
and  durable  a basis,  seems  not  to  have  been  received 
with  any  great  good-will  by  the  Spartans.  According 
to  Plutarch,  it  cost  Lycurgus  an  eye,  which  Alexander 
Struck  out  in  the  market-place ; and  if  he  really  prb- 
hibited  good  cookery,  as  Manso  thinks  it  allowable 
* Miscell.  Lacon.  I.  13. 
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to  infer  from  a passage  in  Plutarch,*  Alexander’s 
Indignation  is  very  intelligible. 

The  Prohibition  against  travelling  in  foreign  parts, 
the  limitations  of  residence  in  other  countries,  and 
the  sending  away  foreigners  from  Sparta,  were  all 
dictated  by  the  feeling  of  equality  which  gave  rise  to 
the  public  mess. 

For  the  same  reason  all  trade  was  limited  to  har- 
ter; monev  was  onlv  used  to  adiust  ex- 

’ % , ; . 1 Money. 

changes.  In  Order  that  money  might  not 
become  an  object  of  desire  for  its  own  sake,  Lycurgus 
commanded  that  it  should  be  of  iron,  which  was  pur- 
posely  spoiled  for  other  uses  by  some  application  of 
vinegar.  Plates  of  iron,  as  big  as  sacrificial  cakes, 
and  bars  of  the  same  metal  of  a cumbrous  weight, 
were  the  substitutes  for  coin,  which  was  not  intro-  U 
duced  tili  the  time  of  Pheidon.  The  iron  mines  of  • ’ 
Laconia  were  so  extremely  productive,  that,  ac- 
cording  to  Müller’s  calculation,  foreign  silver  höre 
an  incredihly  high  price.f  Many  have  douhted, 
though  without  reason,  that  leather  stamped  with 
certain  characters  could  have  heen  current  as  a me- 
dium of  exchange.  The  simplicity  of  all  the  relations 
I of  life,  and  the  frugal,  contented  spirit  of  the  people, 
rendered  money  of  little  worth. 

* Instit.  Lacon.  13. 

f Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.  English  Translation  (book  iii.  ch. 

10.  ö 9.) 
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Chapter  XII. 

Spartan  education,  by  and  for  the  State— Military  Service— Constitu- 
tion  of  the  army— Band  of  the  Thirty— Band  of  the  Three  Hundred— 
Weapons — Discipline — Punishments  of  cowardice — Civilized  warfare 
— Gymnastic  training — Spartan ’endurance — Warlike  games — üoric 
harmony— The  Pyrrhic  dance— The  Caryatis— Education  of  n-omen- 
Marriage — Penal  laws. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  an  education  frora  which 
Spartan  the  Spartan,  even  in  years  of  mature  man- 
Education.  emancipated,  (for  up  to 

old  age  he  was  liahle  to  the  chastisement  of  bis 
elder  fellow-citizens),  and  which  was  connected  in  all 
its  parts  with  public  life,  that  it  was  possible  to  pro^ 
duce  that  cheerful  and  resolute  acquiescence  in  pri- 
vations  which  pervaded  every  portion  of  existence. 
Education  was  therefore  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus — education,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a view  to  the  good  of  the  state. 

Immediately  after  the  hirth  of  a Spartan,  the 
state,  setting  aside  the  rights  of  the  father,  decided  * 
whether  the  child  was  vigorous  and  should  he  suflfered 
to  live,  or  was  sickly  or  deformed  (a^op^ov),  and 
should  he  exposed  in  the  Apothetae  of  Taygetus;t 
for  the  first  of  all  requisites  Avas,  that  the  future 
Citizen  should  have  strength  to  bear  the  toils  to  which 

* The  (lecision  was  intrusted  to  the  elders  of  the  Phyle,  as- 
sembled  in  the  Lesche. 

f Concerning  this  exposure,  am^itris,  conipare  the  passage 
of  Plato’s  Republic,  v.  9. 
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he  was  destined.  No  swathin^  clothes  confined  the 
body  of  the  infant  who  had  endured  the  trial  of  the 
wine-bath.  Up  to  bis  seventli  year  the  boy  was  left 
to  gladden  his  parents  with  his  infant  playfulness ; 
but  though  the  education  of  the  state,  äyujyt),  coni- 
menced  at  that  early  period,  it  did  not  loosen  the  ties 
of  nature;  on  the  contrary,  their  strength  seemed  pro- 
portioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  been 
knit.  Men,  in  full  manhood,  treated  their  mothers 
with  respectful  deference.  But  with  the  beginning  of 
the  äywy)),  the  life  of  the  Spartan  citizen  commenced. 
This  political  education  was  a privilege  of  the  sons 
of  Spartans,  (the  tto'KltikoI  Tralhg,)  which  only  the 
IMothaces  attached  to  them  were  permitted  to  share. 
Non-Spartans  were  indeed  admitted  to  the  lower 
stages,  such  as  the  cr]iA.0TLKi)  dywyij,  but  only  he  who 
had  gone  through  the  whole  course  of  education,  {to. 
KuXd,  according  to  the  Spartan  expression,)  with  all 
its  hardships,  acquired  a claim  to  the  full  rights  of  a 
Citizen.  He  only  was  an  ojjLoiog.  The  immediate 
heirs  to  the  throne  were  the  only  exceptions  to 
thisrule;  the  other  sons  of  the  kings  were  subject 
to  it. 

In  the  Agelae  (bands,  troops)  in  which  the  boy  was 
received  on  quitting  the  parental  autho- 
rity,  there  were  so  many  classes,  that 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  every  power  and 
every  acquireinent.  The  several  names  for  the 
several  ages  between  boy  and  young  man,  that  is, 
between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  year,  cnScvyat, 
KutpaXirTKoi,  Kvp'TuvioL,  (TKvp^ut:ia,  give  however  but 
little  accurate  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
their  occupatioiis.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  the  youth 
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became  Melleiren  ; in  bis  nineteenth,  Eiren  ;*  and, 
in  bis  twentieth  year,  TrpioTelpne.  The  discipline 
which  these  elder  youth  enforced  on  the  younger  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  liberate  them  from  their  re- 
sponsibility  to  still  older  mrä,  especially  to  the  pow- 
erful  Pgedonomi,  with  whom,  doubtless,  the  Mastigo- 
phori,  or  scourgers,  werenot  associated  in  vain.  On 
attaining  their  twentieth  year,  the  young  men  became 
cipaipe'iQ;  but  they  still  remained  in  the  Agelae,  (also 
called  in  the  Laconic  dialect  ßovai,)  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Buagi,  and  were  again  subdivided 
into  lesser  bands,  called  Ilae,  which,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred,  were  trained  in  horsemanship. 

The  military  Service  to  which  the  young  Spartan 
Military  becamc  liablc,  as  soon  as  he  had  at- 
service.  tained  the  age  of  bearing  arms  (the  yXikia, 
which  the  Latins  called  (Etas),  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  aywyt).  This  military  Service 
was  incumbent  on  him  from  bis  twentieth  (nf'  iißyjg) 
to  his  sixtieth  year ; and  since  it  compelled  him  to 
follow  the  army  across  the  frontier,  he  w'as  disiin- 
guished,  during  his  term  of  liability,  by  the  name  of 
ivwa' tyLt^povpoc.  So  long  as  this  lasted,  he  did  not  dare 
to  absent  himself  from  Sparta  without  leave.  The 
calling  out  the  troops  for  actual  Service  was  the  busi- 
riess  of  the  Ephori,  who  decided  up  ^ what  age  the 
several  divisions  of  the  army  should  be  called  out,  in 
the  individual  emergency.  Thus,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  citizens  were  united  by  the  same 
mutual  relations  in  war  which  had  connected  them 
in  peace.  They  messed  together,  as  usual,  ac- 

* E?j»v,  which  seems  to  signify  a'  sort  of  overseer  of  others, 
’i^etHs  StaxonTSf,  according  to  Hesychius. 
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cordiiig  to  thelr  Syssitia,  Obse,  Trlacades,  and 
Enomotiae,  and  foiight  together  classified  in  the  same 
manner. 


^Domotia. 


The  Enomotia  (h'wfiori'ci)  sprang  from  a deep-'^' 
Tooted  sentimenl  which  -we  may  detect  in 
varioiis  Doric  institutions ; from  sensibility 
to  public  opinion  It  was,  as  the  name 

iraplies,  a band  bound  together  by  oath, — wedded,  as 
it  were,  by  the  inost  sacred  of  ties.  As  being  the 
smallest  division  of  the  army,  it  was  a body  easily 
put  into  inotion  by  itself,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
more  intricate  military  evolutions;  since  the  Eno- 
motarchs  could  at  any  time  put  all  these  smallest 
sections  of  the  great  whole  into  equal  and  simulta- 
neous  motion.  The  Enomotia  stood  in  file  in  the 
phalanx ; at  its  head,  as  leader  (7rpwrooTdr/;c),  the 
Enomotarch.  In  battle,  from  whatsoever  side  danger 
arose,  the  Enomotarch,  or  the  Uragus,  (that  is,  the 
man  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  file),  could  instantly 
meet  it  by  altering  the  position  of  the  file  and  pre- 
senting  a new  front  (Trapayw-yal).  Such  movements 
are  the  opSiog,  Trapaywyti  ettI  Kepwg,  Trap’ 

d'  —ica,  EiQ  fiETwirop,  Trapa  ^6pv,  which  Müller  f has 
distinctly  enumerated,  after  the  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Xenophon. 

Two  of  theEnomotiae,  each  of  which,  in  Xenopbon’s 
time,  consisted  of  thirty-six  men,  formed  a Constitution 
Pentacostys;  two  Pentacostyes  a Lochus,  “‘■'"y- 
and  four  Lochi  a Mora,  which,  accordingly,  contained 
six  hundred  men.  This  last  division  was  peculiar  to 

• ’ aiiüth  xoLTci  Koarioa;  ur/ilya;,  Hom. 

f Durians,  bouk  iü.  ch.  12.  § 3. 
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Sparta.  The  entire  levy  of  the  male  populatiou  ca- 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  or  all  the  enfpovpoi,  were  classed 
into  six  Morse.  The  greater  number  of  years  the  levy 
embraced,  the  more  numerous  was  consequently  the 
Mora,  which,  besides  Hoplitse,  coraprehended  horse- 
men,  and  other  infantry  arranged  in  bands  according 
to  age.  The  number,  however,  of  the  army  incessantly 
varied,  and  indeed  the  concealment  of  it  was  one  of 
the  Spartan  arts  of  war. 

Each  of  these  bands  was  commanded  by  its  own 
peculiar  chief — Pentecosters,  Lochagi,  Polemarchs, 
whose  authority,  however,  was  acknowledged  only  by 
the  division  immediately  under  his  command.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  one  of  the  kings,  (in  early 
times  both,)  theleader  of  the  first  Mora.  His  council 
of  war  was  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  subordi- 
nate  otficers,  whose  appointment,  therefore,  probably 
depended  upon  him. 

He  was  surrounded  by  a numerous  retinue  (De- 
mosia),  to  support  his  double  dignity  as  prince  and 
priest  of  the  host.  Besides  his  tent  com- 
Damosia.  Polemarch,  the  Pythians,  and 

three  Homoei,  he  had  about  him  the  victors  in 
the  sacred  games,  and  the  officers  of  state,  who  de- 
cided  with  him  on  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
There  were,  likewise,  the  Laphyropoloe,  and  (after 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  the  Ephori,  who  regulated 
the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  and  the  Hellanodicse 
who  settled  all  disputes.  In  his  twofold  character, 
the  king  was  attended  by  physicians,  soothsayers, 
flute-players,  and  volunteers.  Every  expedition  and 
every  council  of  war  was  preceded  by  a sacrifice.  A 
priest,  called  the  fire-bearer  (7rvp<f>6poe),  carried  before 
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the  army  a buming  braiid,  wbich  was  kept  always 
alight,  taken  frora  the  altar  in  Sparta  on  which 
the  king  had  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Agetor,  and 
again  at  the  frontier,  to  the  saine  divinity  and  to 
Pallas  (Hellania).  Droves  of  sacrificial  oxen  always 
foUowed  the  march. 

Besides  this  Damosia,  the  band  of  the  Thirty,  the 
picked  men  of  Sparta,  and  lastly,  in  less  distant  ex- 
peditions,  the  proud  band  of  the  Three  Hundred  (ot 
rpiTjicöaioi),  chosen  out  of  theEirenes,  w'ere  underthe 
more  immediate  Orders  of  the  king. 

The  latter  were  individually  selected  by  three  of 
the  Ephori,  called  Hippagretae,  who  were 
büund  to  give  precise  reasons  for  their  Ti>ree  Hun- 
choice.  Although  Hoplitse,  they  were 
called  tV-elc,  probably  because  exercises  of  horse-V'  - 
manship,  or  festal  meetings  on  horseback,  were  con- 
nected with  their  service ; at  least  the  name 
ijvioyapaTijc,  during  their  training,  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  them.  Generally,  however,  the  horse- 
service,  for  which  the  more  wealthy  citizens  furnished 
armour  and  horses,  was  held  in  comparatively  small 
respect ; it  was  left  to  those  who  were  inferior  in 
strength  and  braver}^  But  of  this  band  of  the  three 
hundred,  five  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  were 
yearly  discharged  from  service,  and,  as  dya^oipyol^ 
were  for  a year  longer  honoured  with  commissions 
from  the  state. 

The  body  of  the  army  was  preceded  by  the  Sciritae,  b^rru-o- 
lightly  armed,  as  befitted  their  service  as  scouts.  The 
relation  in  which  the  body  of  Periceci  (who  took 
part  in  the  war  as  Iloplitac)  and  light  troops  (xj/iXol) 
stood  to  the  levy  of  the  Spartans,  is  not  accurately 
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Jcnown.  Only  in  times  of  extreme  necessitj-,  and  then 
probably  as  freedmen,  Helots  also  served  as  HopliUe. 
But  as  archers  and  slingers,  and  as  armour-bearers  to 
the  Spartan  Hoplitaj,  they  frequently  followed  their 
lords  in  considerable  numbers. 

Even  the  right  to  bear  the  more  bonourable  sort  of 
arms  was  determined  by  civil  distinctions. 
The  heavy  shield,  marked  with  a A,  which 
was  to  be  resigned  only  with  life ; two  spears,  one 
shorter  and  one  longer,  and  the  short  sword  for  dose 
fight,  were  the  weapons  of  the  Spartan  warriors ; 
but  in  the  spear,  and  the  manner  of  wielding  it,  lay 
the  cause  of  their  tactical  superiority.  The  lighter 
offensive  weapons,  which,  even  in  the  Homeric  times, 
were  appropriated  to  the  squires  of  the  heroes,  were 
also  abandoned  by  the  Spartan  to  Ins  Gyranetes  and 
Psili. 

Rigid  disclpline,  the  soul  of  war,  was  required  by 
the  TTBi^apy^ta  ; and  obedience  was  sometimes  enforced 
even  by  blows.  But  the  joy  in  the  hardly-won  victorj% 
j the  readiness  to  die  for  country  and  laws, 
ofsiipe-  could  have  been  only  produced  by  deeply 
rionty.  nioral  Sentiments,  and  hence  the 

portiou  of  Spartan  legislation  which  regarded  the 
production  of  such  sentiments,  merits  more  especial 
attention.  The  system  of  Spartan  tactics  was  cal- 
culated  not  only  on  punctual  obedience  to  the  Orders 
of  the  chiefs ; the  shame  and  the  fear  of  apiiearing 
to  betray  weakness  of  mind  or  body  before  the  C3'es 
of  equals  were  also  brought  into  action.  The  re- 
sults  we  know.  The  Enomotise,  mentioned  above, 
afford  suflScient  proofs  of  them. 

Where  principles  and  feelings  so  profoundly  im- 
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planted  conspired  to  render  tlie  death  of  the  brave 
beautiful  and  glorious,  tbere  was  little  need 
of  the  motive  of  contempt  for  bim  who  quitted  ‘»ched  to 
bis  post,  or  fled  from  the  field  of  battle. 

In  Crete,  however,  this  contempt  was  showered  almost 
to  excess  on  the  head  of  the  coward.  For,  while  the 

hodv  of  the  fallen  brave  was  decked  with  wreatlis : 

* ' 

while  general  mourning  and  solemn  ohsequies  awaited 
him,  and  a monument  near  the  temples  of  the  gods 
transmitted  bis  name  to  posterity,  the  coward  who 
had  fled  from  the  hattle  * was  excluded  from  all 
public  employments,  and  was  degraded  to  the  lowest 
place  in  all  public  games  and  choral  processions  ; the 
young  men  did  not  rise  from  their  seats  on  his  en- 
trance,  and  families  refused  to  intermarry  w’ith  his 
daughters.  If  he  had  children,  no  one  would  aid 
him  in  their  education;  while  a half-shorn  beard 
and  a sordid  garment  marked,  even  at  a distance, 
the  outcast  whom  no  man  would  willingly  allow  to 
kindle  a fire  from  his  hearth.  If  he  had  thrown  away 
his  shield — if  he  were  a pi\pjciff7ric — he  was  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  He  who  surrendered  himself 
prisoner  lost  all  claim  to  public  employments,  and  was 
restricted  to  trade,  but  probably  only  for  a short  time. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  Incentives  to  bravery 
and  spirit,  the  restraining  and  moderating 
power  of  law,  which  hanished  from  the  modeof 
fight  all  ferocity  and  cruelty,  is  most  worthy 
of  admiration.  As  soon  as  the  victory  was  won,  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  ceased.  All  fighting  was  sus- 
pended  when  the  signal  for  retreat  was  given.  To 

• The  comic  writers  have  a peculiar  word  for  this,  Tft<räi 
from  irpi^ecg» 
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Strip  the  fallen  was  not  allowed  tili  after  the  battle. 
It  was  deemed  unbecoming  to  hang  up  the  arms  of 
the  conquered  in  the  temples  of  the  gods ; thoiigh  it  is 
indisputable  that  they  were  cast  into  votive  offerings, 
such  as  tripods  and  statues. 

War  itself  inade  little  change  in  the  daily  habits  of 
Modeofcar-  Spartan.  He  lived  in  the  camp  nearly 
ryingonwar.  he  lived  in  Sparta,  for  Sparta  itself  was 
like  a camp.  The  state  provided  a tent  and  the  ne- 
cessaries  of  life  for  none  but  the  king  and  his  imme- 
diate  followers ; all  others  were  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Gymnastic  exercises  were  not  suspended, 
and  the  public  mess  prevailed  as  usual ; and  even 
when  the  discipline  was  least  strict,  the  Polemarch 
prescribed  to  the  troops  the  time  for  breakfast,  and  for 
rest  on  their  anns.  Paeans  enlivened  the  mess,  and 
Tyrtaeus’  elegies,'sung  alternately  with  them,  inspired 
the  hearers  with  confidence  of  victory,  and  with  readi- 
ness  to  die.  With  their  hair  carefully  bound  aroimd 
their  heads,  (as  was  the  custom  of  most  of  the  men  of 
Laconia,)  crowned  with  wreaths,  and  clothed  in  r^ 
garments  which  concealed  the  blood  flowing  from  their 
wounds,  they  riished  to  battle,  when  the  song  of  Castor 
was  played  upon  flutes  as  the  signal  for  attack,*  and 
exulting  confidence  in  their  personal  strength  broke 
forth,  even  in  joyous  pleasantries.  But  it  was  only  in 
a country  where  bodily  strength  was  an  object  of  such 
extreme  care  and  reflection,  that  the  fight  could  ac- 
quire  the  artistical  form  of  a noble  exercise,  far  re- 
moved  from  the  wild  ferocity  which  distinguishes  bar- 
barians.  That  this  calm  energy  was  the  object  aimed 

* Refer  to  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  cap.  70  ; and  compare  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  v.  549,  &c. — Trans/. 
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at,  is  to  be  inferred  from  several  distinct  accounts 
■which  have  conie  down  to  us  conceniing  the  gymnic 
education  of  Sparta. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  bodily  powers,  the  methodi- 
cal  development  of  which  formed  an  essen-  Gymnic 
tial  part  of  the  education  of  a Spartan  boy  e‘i“<’ation. 
from  bis  seventh  year,  less  attention  was  paid  to  the 
increase  of  mere  brüte  strength,  than  to  that  which 
must  ever  remain  superior  to  it, — the  cultivation  of 
address,  and  of  sound  and  equable  vigour  and  energy. 
Love  for  whatever  called  into  action  the  physical 
powers  of  man  was  native  to  the  Laconian  people 
{(piXoyv/.iyatJTOVffi  Aaicojyee).  Yet  Lycurgus  had  for- 
bidden  the  boxing-match  and  the  Pancration,  on  the 
Strange  pretext,  that  the  holding  up  the  deprecating 
hand  which  put  an  end  to  the  fight  was  unseemly ; 
but  in  reality,  because  he  held  that  those  exercises 
only  ought  to  be  established,  which,  uniting  the  desired 
evsSia  with  an  equal  and  regulär  development  of  the 
bodily  powers,  would  be  more  applicable  to  the  de- 
mands  of  real  life,  than  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  arena. 
Even  the  Hoplomacliia,  a more  stately  game,  with  the' 
too  highly  honoured  weapons,  was  hence  banished 
from  the  Gymnasium,  where  running  and  wrestling 
were  cultivated  with  peculiar  assiduity ; and  the  art  of 
throwing  the  antagonist  by  means  of  the  skilful  appli- 
cation  of  strength,  and  by  promptness  and  steadiness,, 
of  eye  (the  KXifxadi^eaBui),  was  carried  to  singulär 
perfection.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  that 
the  full  consciousness  of  innate  strength  was  deve- 
loped  in  a surpassing  degree  by  the  Spartan  gymnic 
training,  is  the  aversion  of  the  nation  for  the  arts  of 
siege  and  fortification  (Trvpyofxa-^^e'iv),  which  seemed 
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to  them  to  betray  distrust  in  the  means  of  defence 
afforded  by  personal  strength  and  valour. 

A wreath  was  the  only  prize  awarded  to  the  victor 
in  these  confiicls;  in  order,  as  it  was  alleged,  that  no 
man  might  be  led  to  make  a trade  of  the  cultivation 
of  bis  strength.  It  was  w'ith  a view  to  confirm  the 
powers  which  had  been  unfolded  and  matured  with 
so  much  care,  and  to  put  them  to  a prolonged  trial,  that 
Sparta’s  lawgiver  instituted  the  foreinentioned  Cryptia. 

Another  means  of  hardening  the  boys  w'as  the  driv- 
ing  them  out  of  the  Homoei,  and  compelling  them  for  a 
time  to  wander  about  the  country,  living,  as  w'e  might 
• say,  from  hand  to  mouth,*  i.  e.  taking  for  their  support 
what,  indeed,  in  time  of  need,  Spartan  might  borrow 
from  Spartan  without  difficulty.  The  articles  which 
it  was  allowable  thus  to  take  (cheese,  fruit,  &c.) 
were  determined  by  law.  The  boy  who  was  caught 
in  the  attempt  might  also  lawfully  be  flogged  and 
driven  away  fasting.  In  this  petty  warfare,  the  boy 
was  thus  trained  to  dare  and  to  suffer  ; to  lie  in  wait, 
and  to  be  on  his  guard,  by  day  and  by  night,  as  the 
hunter  and  the  soldier  must  learn  to  do ; nor  was  he  to 
j allow  the  Laconians  to  slumber  on  their  lands  in  the 
Security  of  undisturbed  possession, 

But  more  than  can  be  required  of  human  endur- 
ance  and  self-denial  seems  to  have  lieen  exacted  on 
the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia,  in  the  bloody  scourging 
(the  SianaffTiywarig),  concerning  the  origin  of  wdiich, 

* The  original  says,  “ Living,  according  fo  fhe  old  knightly 
phrase,  out  of  the  stirnip  (aus  dem  Stegreife),” — a more  noble 
and  appropriate  expression  than  ours,  certainly,  but  one  which 
would  have  been  hardly  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 
This  phrase  is  now  commonly  used  for  anything  extempora- 
neous. — Trans/. 
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various  traclitions  were  current  araong  the  ancients. 
Almost  all  of  these  connect  it  wth  the  primitive  re- 
ligious  rites  of  the  country,  and  describe  it  as  a Sub- 
stitute for  abolished  human  sacrifices.  Xenophon 
alone  seems  capriciously  to  trace  it  to  another  source ; 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  giving  a fairer  colour  to  an 
institution  which  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

Älore  direct  and  appropriate  preparatives  for  war 
and  battle  were  gymnic  martial  exercises;  ji„rtiai 
such  as  the  fight  of  the  boys  in  the  Plata-  «^ercisei. 
nistas,  an  island  near  Sparta,  formed  by  canals  or 
water-courses,  and  shaded  with  plane  trees.  The 
youthful  gymnasts  prepared  themselves  for  the  com- 
bat by  the  sacrifice  of  a young  dog  in  the  Ephebium 
near  Therapne.  Düring  this  sacrifice,  which  toolc 
place  in  the  night,  they  set  two  tarne  boars  to  fight,  in 
the  belief  that  he  whose  boar  was  victorious  would  be 
the  conqueror.  Shortly  before  noon  of  the  following 
day,  the  Ephebi  proceeded  over  the  two  bridges  into  ' 
the  Platanistas,  after  the  passage  which  each  party 
shüuld  take  had  been  decided  by  lot.  Even  in  Cicero’s 
time,  the  boys  attacked  each  other,  in  default  of  all 
weapons,  with  cuffs  and  kicks,  with  bites  and  pinches, 
or  feil  on  each  other  in  dense  masses,  each  party 
trying  to  drive  the  other  into  the  water. 

In  this  instance,  Cicero’s  contemporaries  had  cer- 
tainly  laid  aside  those  metrical  rules,  marked  by  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute,  which  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished  the  gjmnic  exercises  of  the  Spartans. 

Music,  the  second  main  brauch  of  that  complete 
education  which  comprehended  the  entire 
circle  of  intellectual  culture,  softcned  and 
regulated  all  the  relations  of  life ; accompanied  the 
games  of  the  Pentathlon,  the  hymns  to  the  gods. 
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and  the  songs  of  victory.  Music  owed  its  ear- 
liest  cultivation  among  the  Hellenes  to  the  Doriaa 
race,  Hence,  Doric  harmony  (^dtopiKii  apfxovia)  was 
distinguished  for  its  peculiar  character,  even  at  a 
period  w'hen  only  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  could 
he  brought  into  contrast  with  it.  Müller,  by  his 
able  and  leamed  deductions  frora  facts  which  he 
has  corapared,  shows  that  Doric  music  was  in  a high 
state  of  culture  even  before  the  time  of  Terpander,* 
when  the  Lesbian  musicians  surpassed  all  others. 
They,  therefore,  were  probably  the  authors  of  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  two  other  principal  styles  of 
music  and  the  Doric,  by  which  last  they  imderstood 
the  mode  of  singing  and  playing  then  customary 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  This  music,  congenial  with 
the  manliness  and  firmness  of  the  people,  retained  its 
peculiar  character  of  strength  and  severity,  described 
even  by  the  ancients  as  harsh  and  gloomy  (tetrica, 
(TKv^pbJTTOQ') ; but  in  this  very  character  resided  its 
power  of  exciting  to  high  achievements,  of  elevating 
to  constancy  under  toil,  and  to  fortitude  uuder  suffer- 
ing.  The  further  back  we  carry  our  researches,  the 
more  we  find  that  this  music,  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion  of  a universal  sentiment,  was  common  to  the 
whole  people,  and  not  the  privilege  of  individual 
gifted  artists.  This  ancient  style,  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears,  was  thrown  into  oblivion  by  the  citharcedus 
Terpander,  was  probably  first  applied  to  the  festal 
choruses,  which,  even  in  the  populous  (evpvxopoi) 
cities  of  Homer,  were  performed  by  the  assembled 
people  as  thanksgiving  for  harvest  and  for  the 
blessings  of  the  earth.  Chorus,  in  Sparta,  continued  to 
be  the  name  of  the  market,  or  of  one  part  of  it,  where 

* Olytnp.  26  to  33. 
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the  whole  people  assembled  for  this  ceremony.  Such 
songs  were  probably  accompanied  by  the  Doric  Phor-  ^ 
minx,  the  niimber  of  whose  strings  Terpander  in- 
creased  to  seven.  The  old  Spartan  music  was  further 
altered  by  the  Elyrian  Thaletas,  who  introduced  the 
more  elaborate  fashiön  of  the  Hyporchema,  and  the  ^ 
songs  at  the  Gymnopaedia.  For  a long  time  this  con- 
tinued  the  established  form,  guarded  by  Spartan  policy 
as  essential  to  public  inorals. 

In  all  these  accounts  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  instrumental  music  among  the  Spartans 
was  always  adapted  and  subordinate  to  singing,  and 
that  the  regulations  which  ensured  its  immutable 
character  regarded  not  the  songs,  but  the  accompany- 
ing  harmony.  Song  and  dance,  which  were  com- 
monly  United,  adorned  almost  every  incident  of  life. 
Even  the  awful  steps  to  battle,  and  (when  victory 
was  denied)  to  death,  were  cheered  by  the  sound 
of  flutes ; contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  other  Greeks, 
who  advanced  to  the  combat  without  music,  or  only 
to  the  call  of  the  Salpinx.  It  is  probable  that  the' 
ancient  Cithara  was  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  fray, 
and  thence  gave  place  to  the  more  modern  flute.  The 
effect  which  their  measures,  vöjuot,  produced  in  ele- 
vating  the  mind,  had  been  perceived  by  the  old 
Dorians,  even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  Embaterion  or  Epibaterion  (more  accu- 
rately  described  by  Athenaeus  as  i öttXlov  ^eXo?)  was 
the  common  name  for  this  anapaestic  nomos,  which 
accompanied  the  march  of  the  army.  The  most  spirit- 
stirring  was  the  Castorean  (probably  so  called  in  re- 
membrance  of  the  Tyndaridae,  the  constant  patrons  of 
the  Spartan  arms),  which  the  king  ordered  the  flute- 
players,  who  were  of  a distinct  family,  to  strike  up 
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■when  tlie  army  marched  against  the  foe  in  dose  order. 
The  Anapaestic,  which  was  also  the  prevalent  measure 
in  the  lost  Embateria  of  Tyrtseus,  gave  to  these  me- 
lodies  that  peculiar  rhythm  which  even  in  far  later 
times  had  not  lost  its  power. 

The  time  or  beat  of  these  melodies  converted  the 
Pyrrhic  njarch  of  the  Spartans  into  a sort  of  dance^ 
dance.  approached  in  gravity  and  stateliness 

the  Pyrrhic  dance,  that  mimic  representation  of  war, 
which  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  every  Spartan  boy  to 
learn  after  bis  fifth  year.  This  dance,  to  which  tra- 
dition  attributed  a most  ancient  origin,*  presented  a 
perfect  picture  of  warlike  prowess  and  address.  The 
motions  of  the  dancer  iraitated  the  thrust  of  the  sword, 
and  the  movement  by  which  it  was  parried ; the  dis- 
charge  of  the  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  the  cautious 
defence  against  it ; the  hurl  of  the  spear,  and  the 
mode  of  turning  it  aside.  The  name  of  the  dancer 
(TTjOiiXtc),  which  was  also  applied  to  the  brazen-armed 
warrior,  leaves  it  uncertain  -whether  this  were  raere 
exercise  for  pleasure  or  practice  for  war  (Trpoyiipi'aer^a 
TToXe/xow). 

From  the  intermixture  of  foreign  religious  rites, 
tliis  martial  dance  elsewhere  degenerated,  especially 
in  Crete,  the  country  of  its  origin.  In  Sparta  alone 
it  remained  true  to  its  original  martial  form,  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  gain  some  idea  by  an  extant  bas- 
relief.f 

The  lighter  exercises  of  skill  and  agility  which 
were  taught  in  the  Palsestra,  without  the  aid  of  \vea- 
pons,  were  displayed  in  the  festal  ranks  of  the  Gym- 
nopsedia  j in  which,  as  in  the  dance  called,  from  the 
Union  of  virgins  and  youths,  a wreath  or  Ornament 
* See  Part  I.  p.  79.  t Museo  Pio  Clementino  IV.  19. 
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(op^ioc),  young  men  exhibited  all  tlie  grace  which 
suppleness  of  bocly  produced  by  gymnastic  training, 
combined  witb  metrical  precision,  can  give  to  dancing. 
At  tbis  festival,  songs  in  bononr  of  tbose  wbo  feil  at 
Thvrea ,*  sung  by  naked  boys  crowned  witb  wreatbs 
of  palin,  ^upenriK'ot  arifavoi,  followed  tbe  represen- 
tation  of  tbe  Anapale,  in  wbicb  tbe  boys  imitated  all 
tbe  various  contests  of  tbe  Pentathlon,  by  tbe  motions 
of  tbeir  bands.  Tbus  did  tbe  festival  seem  specially 
consecrated  to  tbe  bonour  of  fresb  and  vigorous  youtb ; 
■and  accordingly  tbe  youtbful  gods  Apollo  and  Bac- 
chus were  hailed  witb  paeans  as  patrons  and  associates 
of  tbe  Sports.  At  a later  period,  tbe  Pyrrbic  dance 
and  a chorus  of  men  was  added  ; and  tbe  variety  and 
animation  of  tbe  games,  wbicb  significantly  recalled 
tbe  glory  of  Sparta,  attracted  a multitude  of  strangers, 
•wbo  were  received  witb  hospitable  attentions.  The 
celebration  of  tbis  festival,  wbicb,  bowever,  was  not 
rigorously  confined  to  tbe  same  day,  feil  about  tbe 
cnd  of  tbe  Attic  montb  Hecatombteon,  and  lasted, 
according  to  Scbneider’s  conjecture,  ten  days.  One 
of  tbe  punishraents  of  old  bacbelors  was  that  they 
were  excluded  from  it. 

Even  tbe  walk  home  from  tbe  wrestling  ground 
and  tbe  game  at  ball,  fashioned  itself  into  a dance 
among  these  boys,  rendered  supple  by  every  sort  of 
exercise  ; and  tbeir  youtbful  spirits  converted  a feat 
of  strength  and  dexterityf  into  a dance,  tbe  Bibasis, 
wbicb  even  girls  did  not  disdain  to  practise. 

What  was  tbe  exact  nature  of  tbe  dance  called  tbe 
J)ipodia  can  only  be  conjectured. 

* Olymp.  58. 

f The  i.  e.  the  atriking  the  breech  with  the  sole 

of  the  foot,  so  as  to  produce  a noise  like  that  of  clapping. 
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A more  important  qiiestion  for  the  modern  inquirer 
is  the  Caryatis,  a choral  dance  of  the  Laco- 
nian  virgins,  annually  solemnized  in  honour 
of  Diana  of  Caryaj,  in  which,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  tallest 
and  most  graceful  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  as 
fiEffoxöpoc,  holding  upon  her  sedge-crowned  head  a 
vessel  full  of  sacrificial  gifts,  or  a hasketful  of  flowers, 
whilst  the  others,  hand  in  hand,  moved  around  her  in 
the  chaplet  of  the  dance.  The  peculiar  beauty  of 
this  attitude,  though  described  only  in  obsolete  ex- 
pressions  of  the  older  writers,  did  not  escape  the  eye 
of  tbose  artists  wbo  seized  on  everything  graceful. 
Groups  of  women,  thus  placed,  are  to  be  seen  on 
many  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  which  have  come 
down  to  US.  Critics,  however,  have  not  dared  to  call 
them  Caryatides,  in  consequence  of  a notion  repeated 
by  Vitruvius  after  some  preceding  writers,  but  in- 
volving  a contradiction,  that  this  name  was  appli- 
cable only  to  richly  dressed  female  figures,  used, 
by  a perversion  of  art,  as  supporters  of  the  beams 
of  rooms.  Böttiger,  in  an  acute  and  comprehensive 
essay,*  bas  restored  to  these  wrongly  characterised 
statues  their  true  and  original  name,  Canephori,]^and 
bas  solved  the  difficulty  from  which  this.  notion 
arose.  Castor  and  Polydeuces,  as  Lucian  relates, 
taugbt  the  Spartans  to  dance  the  Caryatis  and  to  move 
in  stately  measure.  N evertheless,  a bas-relief  at  Paris, 
which  exhibits  nymphs  in  Doric  garments  looped 
iip,  with  upraised  hands  as  if  they  had  been  carrying 
something,  seems  rather  to  hear  marks  of  vehement, 
almost  Bacchic  excitement. 


* Amalthea,  üi.  142. 
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According  to  all  traditions,  virgins  graced  thefestal 
dauces  of  Sparta  with  theirpresence.  Nor  xrainingof 
were  they  strangers  even  to  the  gymnic  ex-  women. 
ercises ; ibr  the  future  mothers  of  a race  of  heroes 
were  to  be  matured  for  their  high  calliiig  by  suitable 
training.  lu  the  Doric  rohe,  tucked  up  to  the  knee, 
they  exercised  themselves  in  gymnasia  of  their  own, 
in  running,  (for  which  they  were  renowned,)  in 
wrestUng,  in  hurling  the  discus  and  the  spear.  Pu- 
gilism  they  certainly  did  not  practise,  as  Manso  has 
proved,  in  spiteof  the  express  testimony  ofPropertius 
to  the  contrarj^  It  is  possible  that  these  exercises 
were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  schools ; but  there  is 
an  absence  of  all  evidence  that  men  were  permitted  to 
become  spectators  of  them  for  mere  amusement.  The 
fact  of  the  wrestling  between  young  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  -which  has  been  so  often  asserted,  is 
also  unsupported  by  auy  contemporaneous  -witness. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Doric  manners  -w-hich,  to 
the  rest  of  Greece  (tinged  as  it  -was  -with  oriental  cus- 
toms)  had  become  so  stränge,  that  the  later  and  more 
refined  Athenians  mocked  at  those  very  practices 
which  had  been  in  use  among  their  own  forefathers, 
were  preserved  in  all  their  integrity  in  Sparta. 
Hence  the  old  Hellenic  dress  of  women,  w'hich  was 
nothing  more  than  the  sleeveless  woollen  chiton,  (to 
distinguish  it  from  the  lonic  fashion,  also  sometimes 
called  the  Himation,)  -w'as  stigmatised,  at  Athens,  as 
nakedness,  It  is  true  that  it  discovered  more  of  the 
breast  and  of  the  legs  than  Athenian  maidens  were 
wont  to  display.*  But  this  garment,  clasped  on  both 
shoulders  with  brooches,  joined  down  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  fastencd  together  from  the  shoulder 

* Ilence  the  jest  of  Ibyais,  who  cudsd  them  (paivn/^noHti. 
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downvvards  with  clasps,  is  a dress  which  we  see 
on  many  statues,  without  being  struck  by  its  exces- 
sive  scantiness.  And  in  this,  without  throwing 
any  Himation  over  it,  the  maiden  performed  all  the 
domestic  duties  in  her  father’s  house  ; in  this  she 
was  seen  walking  in  the  sacred  procession,  and 
singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  leading  the  choral 
dance.  The  Spartan  virgin  was  not  veiled;  she 
walked  in  the  Company  of  youths,  and  was  even 
permitted  to  witness  their  gymnic  contests ; while 
matrons,  confined  to  the  retirement  of  the  house, 
seemed  thus  secluded  only  that  they  might  reign  there 
with  greater  dignity  and  decorum  (oAov  ev  okely). 

The  most  striking  contrast  to  this  free  deportment 
Deportment  Laconian  virgins  was  presented  by 

of  Spartan  that  bashful  modesty  of  demeanour  which 
youths.  Spartan  notions  of  decorum  prescribed 

to  boys.  With  their  hands  concealed  in  the  Hima- 
tion, they  were  seen  silently  gliding  along  the  streets, 
without  venturing  to  look  around  them,  and,  according 
to  Xenophon’s  expression,  they  were  more  timid  than 
a maiden  in  the  bridal  chamber. 

Purposely,  therefore,  bringing  the  youths  and 
, fl  maidens  into  nearer  intercourse  at  solemn 
of  beauty.  fgasts  and  processions,  the  customs  of  Sparta 
conferred  a real  and  important  influence  on  female 
beauty.  For  the  youth  who  could  not  hope  for  the 
much-desired  triümph  of  her  admiration  must  at  least 
beware  exciting  her  scorn.  We  may  imagine  how 
much  matter  for  derision  might  be  afforded  by  the  ex- 
terior  of  these  Ephebi,  since,  according  to  Ailian,  the 
Ephori  themselves  esteemed  it  not  beneath  their 
dignity  to  regulate  it.  If  the  sordid  appearance  (ro 
pvTzovv)  of  the  hair  and  beard— an  appearance  which 
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was  studied — degenerated  iuto  excess ; if  tlie  Tribon, 
the  sole  garment  of  the  boys  who  had  got  beyond  the 
age  of  the  Chiton,  either  trailed  on  the  groiind  or  were 
too  short ; if  the  hat  of  feit,  which  called  to  niind  the 
hat  of  the  Tyndaridie,  too  deeply  overshadowed  the 
brows ; and  if  the  simple  sandals  (aTrXal),  which 
distinguished  the  Laconians,  were  slovenly  and 
slouching; — what  weapon  could  be  found  so  well 
fitted  for  the  chastisement  of  such  oflFences  as  the 
wit  of  sharp-sighted  women  ? Nor  indeed  did  -they 
escape  the  railleries  of  the  Athenian  comic  writers, 
who  often  made  them  a pretext  for  laughing  at  these 
i formidable  Spartans. 

In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  relation  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other,  love,  resting  on  the  firm  , 

' ° . Jlarriage. 

basis  of  a healthy  and  regulated  desire,  and 
never  losing  sight  of  the  great  designs  of  nature,  ac- 
quired a character  of  modesty  and  bashfulness,  which 
displayed  itself  particularly  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
ij  husband  and  wife.  It  is  true,  marriage  began  by 

i’  forcible  abduction  ; for,  as  is  now  the  practice  among 

jl  the  Montenegrini,  it  was  only  by  violence  that  a 

|,  marriageable  girl  could  become  the  wife  of  the  man  to 

( whom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  her  nearest  male 

i relations. 

'•  Yet  this  compulsion  was  the  basis  of  an  Union 
r which  was  not  perpetuated  by  constraint.  As  soon 

1 as  the  young  man  had  carried  off  the  object  of  his 

I choice,  he  took  her  to  the  matron  who  presided  over 

1 the  nuptials  (vvpi^evrpia).  Her  hair  was  then  cut  oflf, 

I a ceremony  which  rendered  her  formally  a member  of 

I her  husband’s  house  ( fxerrocö^a).  The  bridegroom 

t meanwhile  went  as  usual  to  the  Pheiditia.  As  soon 


I 
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as  the  repast  was  over,  he  stole  away  and  went 
home  to  bis  bride,  whom  he  found  sitting  in  the  dark, 
on  a rush-mat,  barefooted,  and  in  the  virile  garment, 
the  Chiton.  Hence  he  höre  her  to  the  nuptial  couch. 
But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  the  public 
dormitory  in  the  Ilse,  or  Agelse,  and  for  a long  time 
the  common  bashfulness  of  the  lovers  kept  the  secret  of 
their  happiness.  Sometimes  even  children  enhanced 
their  stolen  pleasures  before  he  was  permitted  to  take 
her  to  bis  own  house.  The  conjecture  of  Müller 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  children  of  mothers 
who  remained  in  this  apparent  state  of  maidenhood 
were  called  Parthenians  (nap^erioi,  children  of  vir- 
gins) ; while  the  children  of  unequal  marriages,  to 
which,  even  in  Sparta,  love  often  gave  rise,  were 
called  bastards  (vo5o(),  as  at  Rhodes. 

Violations  of  conjugal  fidelity  were  very  rare. 
Respect  for  woman  formed  the  basis  of  a connexion 
the  more  honourable  to  her,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
less  to  be  expected  from  the  austere  and  martial 
character  of  the  men.  The  Spartan  saluted  his  wife 
as  mistress,  Betnrotva,  and  even  Aristotle  calls  the  men, 
generally,  women-servers. 

Itseems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  sacred  respect  for 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  life  with  that  disturbance 
of  them  to  which  they  were  liable  from  the  law.* 
But  old  and  long  usage,  doubtless,  reconciled  the 
minds  of  men  to  their  hereditary  manners. 

Infamy,  drjpa,  such  as  was  inflicted  on  unmarried 
Punish-  ' highest  degree  on  cowards, 

ments.  ^r^s  the  sevcrest  of  punishments.  Lighter 
ones,  adjudged  by  the  Ephori,  probably  in  cases  of 
* See  p.  183.^ 
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quarrel  and  oftence,  often  consisted  merely  in  the 
fine  of  a dessert  or  second  course  at  the  Pheiditia.  In- 
juries  to  private  property  were  not  remediable  by  civil 
or  private  process,  but  were  punished  and  redressed  di- 
rectly by  the  state.  Banishment  was  rarely  used  as 
a punishment  (for  to  quit  the  country  voluntarily  was 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death),  and  ostracism  was 
certainly  not  in  use  tili  a later  period.  Murderers, 
however,  were  sometimes  conipelled  to  emigrate  by 
fear  of  vengeance  from  the  kindred  of  tlie  murdered. 
Even  the  kings  were  sometimes  reduced  to  the  same 
necessity  by  inability  to  pay  fines  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Ephori.  Imprisonment  appears  to  have  been 
used  only  as  a means  of  securing  the  person  of  the 
accused  during  investigation,  not  as  a punishment. 
Death  was  always  inflicted  in  the  night ; either  by 
Strangulation  with  the  rope  in  the  Decas,  a part  of 
the  prison,  or  by  Casting  the  criminal  into  the  depths 
of  the  Cseadas. 

According  to  Plutarch,  there  were  no  written  laws 

in  the  earlier  times  ; an  inscription  makes 
. 1 1 1 T 1 . , Procedure. 

it  appear  probable,  that,  at  a later  penod, 

some  existed.  In  every  case  in  which  a civil  action 
was  permitted,  the  plaintiff  himself  brought  his  plaint 
before  the  court,  if  he  was  of  the  requisite  age ; other- 
wise  his  fidend  or  relation  appeared  for  him,  Dis- 
putes were  often  accommodated  by  chosen  arbitrators ; 
• in  criminal  and  other  public  proceedings,  it  appears 
that  a permanent  and  public  officer  brought  the  accu- 
sation  or  action,  and  the  right  of  denouncing  oflFences 
to  this  officer  was  permitted  even  to  Helots. 
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Religlous  worship — Expiation — Purification — Music — Musical  instru- 
ments — P®an — Uniun  of  song  and  dante— Hyporchema — Religioua 
festivals — Mimic  daaces — Spartan  humour  and  brcvity  of  speech— 
Reverence  forbeauty — Art. 

In  the  part  treating  of  the  Spartan  music  and  or- 
ReiiRious  chestic,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  P«an 
rites.  and  the  Hyporcheme,  because  they  formed 
an  essential  part  of  religious  worship,  of  whose  pecu- 
liar  character  in  Sparta  we  are  now  about  to  give  a 
hrief  account. 

The  guardian  deity  of  the  Doric  race  was  Apollo, 
who,  under  bis  various  attributes,  presided  over  the 
most  varied  relations  and  circuinstances  of  life. 
Want  of  space  compels  us  to  refrain  from  going  into 
an  explanation  of  the  legend  upon  which  these  various 
attributes  were  founded.  Here,  where  Sparta  is  the 
immediate  object  of  our  attention,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  what  we  learn  from  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity  with  relation  to  the  religious  worship  of  that 
country. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Delphic  god, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Python,  was  the  deity 
Apollo,  j-egarded  by  the  founders  of  the  Spartan 
state  as  Patron  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  him 
Avho,  in  bis  character  of  Oracle,  announces  to  men  the 
decrees  of  Zeus,  the  whole  Constitution  was  placed  in 
perpetual  connexion,  a connexion  which  had  the 
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most  decisive  influence  on  its  stability.  Our  readers 
ivill  recollect  what  was  said  in  a foriner  place  of  the 
Pythii,  and  of  the  religious  character  with  which  the 
Icings  were  invested  hy  the  god.  Hence,  so  long  as 
Sparta  maintained  her  Station  at  the  head  of  the 
Hellenic  States,  the  hlazing  altar  of  Pytho  was  the 
focus  of  the  religion  of  the  whole  Hellenic  people. 

As  the  god  himself,  when  stained  with  the  hlood  of 
the  vanquished  Delphine,*  was  compelled  ExpiatoV 
to  purify  himself,  partly  hy  self-imposed 
lahours,  partly  hy  expiatory  rites,  he  was  the  rigorous 
guardian  and  patron  of  all  ceremonies  which  efFace 
the  deep  stain  of  hlood,  and  purify  the  soul  hy 
external  means.  Hence,  w'e  are  warranted  in  pre- 
snraing  all  these  solemnities,  which  were  strictly 
congenial  with  Doric  manners,  to  he  genuinely  Spar- 
tan ; though  the  ancients  have  left  ns  no  precise  dc- 
tails  concerning  them.  The  expiatory  rites  were  of 
three  distinct  Icinds.  The  first  were  the  general  or 
national  (k'a^appot),  in  which  an  extraordinary  and  ” ili«-'«-... 
choice  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  purification  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  spring  ; a season  which  appeared 
destined  hy  nature  herseif  for  the  expulsion  of  every 
thing  offensive  and  discordant.  The  Athenian  Thar- 
gelia  was  a festival  of  this  kind. 

Other  expiations,  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing, 
were  those  undertakcn  with  a view  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  god,  and  to  propitiate  his  favour.  The 
Greeks  designated  these  as  «Aacr/iot,  and  a connexion 
hetween  the  Catharmi  and  Hilasmi  may  he  inferred 

* See  Callim.  Ernesti,  tom.  ii.  p.  144;  Apollodor.  Bibli- 
oth,  ed.  Heyne,  tom.  i.  p.  38,  tom.  ii.  p.  35. — Transl. 
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from  our  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  both  were 
celebrated.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  Athenian  calendar  of  festi- 
vals ; a mere  allusion  to  the  fact  must  suffice  here. 

Iiitimately  eonnected  with  these  propitiations  of  the 
divine  anger,  was  that  expiation  for  homicide  which, 
' ' in  Athens,  at  least,  was  a necessary  preliminary  to  any 
proceeding  before  a court  of  justice  for  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  crime.  Whether,  in  similar  cases,  Sparta 
observed  the  same  forms  which  prevailed  at  Athens, 
is  not  made  out  by  any  historical  facts.  Auother  sort 
of  purification  was  the  lustration  of  peculiar  spots 
by  means  of  purifying  rites,  such  as  sweeping  the 
f ground  with  branches  of  the  sacred  laurel,  and  fumi- 
gating  it  with  the  burning  leaves  (ca^apo-toc),  by 
which  ceremonies  the  place  was  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate  protection  of  Apollo  (KaSdp/rwc). 

Music  was  another  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Mus’c  Greeks  sought  to  restore  that  tranquillity 
which  it  was  the  chief  aim  of  these  ex- 
piatory  acts  to  give  to  the  troubled  spirit ; and  there- 
fore,  the  Cithara  was  an  indispensable  accompaniment 
of  the  above-mentioned  lustrations  (Kaäapfiol),  as 
well  as  of  the  soothing  lays  (^EirwBai),  whose  healing 
influence  the  medical  art  of  the  old  world  disdained 
not  to  employ. 

More  animating  and  exciting  effects  were  ascribed 
to  the  flute.  Under  this  name  they  classed  Instruments 
^ of  one  tube  or  siock,  which  were  blown  through  a 
metal  mouth-piece  ; whether  made  of  brass,  of  bone, 
of  hard  wood,  or  even  of  reed. 

•!■  At  a later  period,  these  were  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  were  then  employed  as  an 
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accompanimentto  the  Pieans  i butthey  were  generally 
regarded  as  uncongenial  with  the  lofty  serenity  of  the 
god,  and  as  therefore  inferior  to  the  cithara.  For 
further  details  concerning  the  flute ; the  lyre,  with 
its  deep  sounding-hoard ; the  cithara,  with  one  less 
deep  ; and  the  phorminx,  which,  in  sacred  proces- p 
sions,  was  hung  over  the  shoulder  by  a band  or 
baldric,  we  must  refer  to  Thiersch’s  introduction  to 
Pindar.*  All  these  Instruments  were  either  played 
separately,  or  as  accompaniments  to  singing,  which, 
however,  was  somewhat  overpowered  by  the  tone  of 
the  phorminx.  The  cithara  alone  is  never  mentioned 
by  Pindar,  but  as  accompanying  his  songs.  The 
hymn  to  Apollo,  one  of  the  oldest  songs  in  hexameter 
Verses,  was  sung  to  the  cithara. 

Other  songs  addressed  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  on 
the  cessation  of  pestilences  or  diseases,  were, 
from  remote  antiquity,  as  Proclus  asserts, 
called  Pseans,  or  Pieons  (Traiäv  and  ttcuwv),  in  memory 
of  the  name  of  the  god  who  had  afforded  deliverance. 

These  were  joyful  songs,  and  hence,  as  opposed  to  the 
Threnos,  were  used  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
succouring  deity.  They  were  also  accompanied  hy 
Pj-thian  flutes,  approaching  to  the  still  deeper  Phry-  ' 
gian,  which  were  like  our  trumpets,  and  were  suited 
to  these  occasions  by  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of 
their  tones.  Among  the  Spartans,  however,  Pseans 
resounded  before,  and  even  during  the  battle.  They 
were  used  not  only  as  thanksgiving  for  preservation, 
but  as  jjrayer  for  assistance.  As  in  the  Homeric  time, 
the  elevating  notes  of  the  Pscan  accompanied  the 
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solemn  libation  after  the  sacrificial  feast,  at  which  the 
cup  went  round ; and  hence  it  was  very  frequently 
sung  sitting.  In  Sparta  too,  tbe  raeasured  stcp  of  the 
dance  was  ada^ted  to  it,  and  then  the  leader  of  the 
song  (i^dp^oj7')  accompanied  the  whole  on  the 
lyre. 

Other  songs,  still  inore  nearly  connected  with  reli- 
Hypor-  gious  worship,  are,  the  Hyporchemata,  i.  e. 
chema.  gongs  accompanying  dances  ; for  while  the 
sacrifice  was  burning  on  the  altar,  (frequently  in  the 
Principal  temples  of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  Delphi, 
a bloodless  offering,  such  as  cakes  of  a peculiar  shape,) 
the  singing  chorus  danced  around  it  in  the  customary 
ring;  whilst  others  represented  the  subject  of  the 
song  by  mimic  gestur.e  (virop-^elff^ai').  The  variety 
of  Stories  which,  as  we  know,  were  hyporchematically 
represented,  is  irreconcileable  with  the  opinion  that 
the  measure  of  these  songs  was  very  grave  and  slow. 
The  Hyporchema  was  probably  of  a sprightly  cha- 
racter ; for  the  worship  of  the  gods  generally  promoted 
hilarity  and  joy,  and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of 
several  of  the  dances  peculiar  to  the  Spartans  appear 
distinctly  to  betray  their  hyporchematic  nature. 

Such  were  the  Pjeans,  and  such  the  dances  whigh 
Sparta  more  especially  consecrated  to  the 

Hyacinthin.  , „ . , ^ j • 

god  of  her  race,  Apollo  C^neus,  during 
the  solemnization  of  the  Hyacinthian  games,  in  which 
many  religious  rites  of  foreign  growth  were  blended 
with  those  of  native  origin.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
festival  a sacrifice  to  the  dead  was  offered  at  the  grave 
of  Hyacinthus,  at  Amyclae,  w'here  the  god  was  said 
to  have  killed  the  beautiful  boy  with  the  discus.  The 
ashes,  which  were  inclosed  within  the  tomb  by  brazen 
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doors,  were  moistened  with  milk  and  wine  ; a funeral 
feast  followed  the  sacrifice  ; no  pieans  were  sung,  or 
garlands  vorn  on  the  first  day,  which  passed  amidst 
signs  of  mourning,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Festivals 
sacred  to  Apollo.  Müller  has  discovered  an  admix- 
ture  of  a primitive  worship  of  Nature  (Demeter)  and 
a Union  of  that  'svorship  with  the  Festival  of  Apollo, 
in  detached  symbols  and  usages,  and  even  in  the  pe- 
riod  of  the  celehration  ; for  this  highest  of  all  Spartan 
Festivals  feil  after  the  longest  day  in  the  Spartan 
Hecatombceon.  On  the  second  day,  joy  and  merri- 
ment  succeeded  to  the  sadness  of  the  first.  All  the 
inhabitauts  of  Amyclae,  and  of  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
fiux  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood,  were  crowned, 
with  wreaths  of  ivy.  Boys  dressed  in  the  chiton 
confined  by  a girdle,  sang  the  Paean  to  Apollo,  accom- 
panied  by  the  flute ; and  offered  sacrifices,  the  remains 
of  which  furnished  repasts  for  the  assembled  multi- 
tude.  The  joyous  tumult  lasted  through  the  day,  and 
was  succeeded  by  triumphal  processions  in  the  night. 
Youths  rode  through  the  theatre  on  gaily  caparisoned 
horses ; others  sang  to  the  cithara  or  the  flute,  while 
others  again  danced.  Virgins  rode  through  the  streets 
in  wooden  cars  with  arched  roofs,  called  Canathra 
(«a'aöpa),  which  were  elegantly  adorned ; while 
others  drove  in  procession,  or  conteuded  in  races,  in 
richly-hames.sed  chariots.  Friends  and  acquaintances 
regaled  each  other  ; and  on  this  day,  even  slaves  were 
feasted  by  their  masters.  Matches  of  various  kinds 
(probably  running  in  armour,  and  hurling  the  discus) 
formed  part  of  the  occupations  of  the  third  day,  which, 
again,  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Hyacinthus, 
and  had  rather  the  character  of  a funeral  solemnity. 
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The  customary  truce  was  enjoyed  by  the  Amy- 
claeane  duriug  the  celebration  of  the  games.  As  late 
as  the  fourth  Century,  the  festival  continued  to  be 
held  at  Amyclae,  the  temple  at  which  place  is  so 
accurately  described  by  Pausanias,  that  we  can  enter- 
tain  HO  doubt  as  to  its  traditional  observance  up  to 
that  date. 

In  the  next  month  followed  the  Carnean  games, 

Carnea.  gTcatcst  festival  of  the  countiy",  which 
lasted  for  nine  successive  days.  They 
were  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Spartan 
month  Carneus,  which  corresponded  with  the  Attic 
Metageitnion,  and  the  Roman  August.  The  deriva- 
tion  of  the  surname  of  Apollo,  after  which. the  festival 
is  called,  is  one  of  the  most  dilBcult  of  all  inquiries  of 
the  kind.  Some  maintain  that  the  god  was  indebted 
for  both  festival  and  surname  to  the  soothsayer  Car- 
nus, who  was  slain  in  the  fifth  expedition  of  the 
Heraclidae,  and  whose  death  w’as  avenged  by  a pesti- 
lence.  Others  have  given  other  explanations ; but 
some  scattered  hints  seem  rather  to  point  to  early 
emigrations  from  remote  countries.  The  character 
of  the  festival  was  martial,  and  appears,  from  the  im- 
perfect  accounts  we  have  of  its  institution,  to  have 
been  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Hyacinthia. 
On  this  occasion,  the  priest  of  the  god  (hpw/uEvoc) 
was  called  Agetes  (äy»;n7c),  and  five  servants  out  of 
each  Spartan  tribe,  called  Carneatse,  were  appointed 
to  attend  upon  him.  They  held  the  office  for  four 
years,  during  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry. 

, During  the  nine  days  of  the  feast,  nine  Spartans 
exhibited  a faithful  representation  öf  the  life  of  war- 
riors,  dwelling  in  nine  tent-like  huts,  called  aKiahg, 
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which  were  pitchecl  in  the  open  fields,  and  holding 
theiuselves  at  the  Orders  of  a herald.  Perhaps  three 
Spartans  of  the  phyle  of  the  .^gidse,  which  had  intro- 
duced  this  festival  among  the  Dorian  race,  formed  part 
of  the  miraic  camp.  Froin  the  time  of  the  twentieth 
Olympiad,  festal  games,  and  especially  musical  con- 
tests,  in  which  Terpander  was  the  first  victor,  were 
among  the  festivities  of  these  days.  The  Carnea,  like 
the  Hyacinthia,  were  marked  by  a Suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  ancient  Peloponnesian  (i.  e.  Arcadian)  deity, 
Artemis,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  who  presided 
over  springs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  was  wor- 
shipped  by  the  Spartans  under  the  name  of  Limiiatis. 
She  was  also  reverenced  as  guardian  of  the  agile 
beasts  of  chace,  and  as  protectress  of  the  human  in- 
fant.  Hence,  at  the  Tithenidiau  festival,  sucking 
pigs  were  ofFered  to  her  under  the  name  of  Cory  thallia, 
in  a temple  by  the  brook  Tiasa,  whither  the  Spartan 
nurses  brought  their  little  boys.  The  nurses  were 
then  assembled  at  a Copis,  furnished  with  dishes  ac- 
cording  to  ancient  usage,  while  the  parents  met  at 
the  same  time  in  the  city,  at  a Copis  of  their  own. 

Perfectly  and  fundamentally  different  was  the  wor- 
ship  of  Artemis  OrJ^hia,  who  was  more  pe-  Artemis 
culiarly  reverenced  as  Limnatis  in  Sparta,  onhia. 
under  the  form  of  a wooden  image  originally  brought 
from  Tauris.  They  had  nothing  in  common  but  the 
name  Artemis.  According  to  the  legend,  the  image 
was  found  in  the  remotest  antiquity  in  a thicket  near 
ito  Sparta,  by  Alopecus  and  Astrabacus,  wrapped  in  a 
'bündle  (ipaKeXirtc),  or  twisted  round  with  twigs  of  the 
afjnus  castus  (XvypcEcrpa).  The  mere  sight  of  it  in- 
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staiitly  produced  madness.  In  Order  to  propitiate  this 
Image,  the  Spartans  offered  sacrifice  with  their  neigh- 
bours,  on  ■which  occasion  a quarrel  arose  and  blood  was 
shed.  To  expiate  this  ofFence,  the  goddess  required 
/ further  sacrifices,  and  the  scourging  of  boys,  which 
Plutarch  found  existing  in  all  its  severity,  or  rather 
^ aggravated  by  the  priestess,  was  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  desired  sacrifice.  That  these  bloody  rites 
were  foreign,  and  were  imported  into  Laconia  from 
, Lemnos,  the  Tayiris  of  the  ancient  legend,  appears 
proved  by  many  circumstances  which  Müller  has  suc- 
cessfully  collated  and  compared  with  those  incident 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (cIpSioc).  Games  called 
fqya£,ip  * were  connected  with  the  rites,  but  perhaps 
not  tili  later  times. 

The  character  of  the  Artemis  of  Caryee,  to  whom 
f divine  honours  were  paid  by  the  Caryatis,  at  the  fes- 
tival  of  the  same  name,  with  hymns  and  sacrifices, 
remains  almost  unexplained. 

Of  the  worship  of  Here  at  Sparta,  where  she  was 
Various  TCgardcd  as  aiyo^dyoc,  and  where  goats 

deities.  were  offered  to  her,  little  is  known  beyond 

these  facts. 

The  only  circumstance  we  know  conceming  the 
festival  of  Pallas  in  the  Brazen  House,  Chalcicecus, 
is,  that  a procession  on  horseback  was  connected 
with  it. 

The  worship  of  Demeter  in  Laconia  was  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Helos. 

* This  Word,  explained  by  Hesychius  to  be  « iwi 
ffuftairxitt.  TÜt  /ictirriyövirfai,  is  derived  by  Müller  from 

(feiet  for  (fiet,  and  for  contracted  from  See 

Doriaus,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  vol.  ii.  p.  326,  486,  491.- Trans/. 
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The  worship  of  Dionysos,  though  not  altogether 
nnknown  to  Sparta,  was  nncongenial  with  the  austere 
character  of  the  people,  and  never  acquired  much 
consideration. 

The  Statue  of  Aphrodite  was  armed,  and  even  Eros 
was  the  instigator  to  valorous  achievements. 

Ares  was  honoured  as  Enyalius  and  as  Theritas ; 
and,  under  the  names  Phaenna  and  Cleta,  the  sources 
and  dispensers  of  all  grace,  the  Charites. 

Dioscuria  of  a peculiar  character,  at  which  jests 
and  feasting  prevailed,  were  held  in  honour  of  the 
Dio^uri,  who  were  venerated  in  Sparta  under  a pri- 
mitive form  (the  cocava),  and  invariably  accompanied 
the  warlike  expeditions  of  the  kings.  Helen  and 
!Menelaus  received  more  than  heroic  honours  in 
Therapne.  A stately  procession  of  virgins  in  Cana- 
thra  formed  part  of  the  spectacles  of  the  days  con- 
secrated  to  them.  Sacrifices  were  likewise  ofFered  to 
the  memory  of  Lycurgus  in  a chapel  consecrated  to 
hira,  and  the  gratitude  of  Ins  posterity  and  country 
yearly  hallowed  a day  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Hercules  was  the  object  of  peculiar  veneration. 
True  to  that  Spartan  peculiarity  which  gives  us  the 
most  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ReUgious  ‘ 
Doric  race,  the  religious  worship  was  simple. 

The  victims  they  ofFered  were  less  costly  and  rare 
than  those  of  other  Greeks.  Their  blessings  were 
short,*  and  their  curses  no  less  emphatic  and  strong.f 
Yet  their  religion  wascheerful;  for  even  mourning 
i was  subject  to  restraint,  and  the  honour  which  was 

' • The  Beautiful  to  the  Good  ! 

f -Alay  our  eneinies  build  houses,  erect  fortifications,  and 
! hold  horses  ; and  may  their  wives  be  faithless  ! 
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acquired  by  a glorious  death  consoled  the  survivors 
for  the  loss  of  a life  which  was  often  renounced  under 
circumstances  of  self-devotion ; while  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  gods  gave  to  the  genius  and  the  skill 
which  were  applied  to  art,  a loftier  and  more  dig- 
nified  tendency. 

And  here  we  must  recur  to  those  Hyporchematic 
Mimic  dances  which  were  treated  of  before  in  con- 
dances.  ncxion  with  another  subject.  Their  religious 
character  did  not  exclude  gaiety,  nor  even  the  most 
unrestrained  expressions  of  hilarity.  A passage  of 
Pollux  makes  us  acquainted  wdth  the  names  of  several, 
which,  although  of  a religious  character,  set  no 
bounds  to  the  riotous  and  extravagant  mirth  of  the 
people.  Among  them  may  be  nurabered  the  Deima- 
lea,  a dance  of  satjns  in  a ring ; the  Bryallicha,  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in  which,  as  its  name  denotes, 
the  dancers  leaped  wildly  about ; and  the  Ci^abis,  a 
wanton  dance,  in  honour  of  Artemis.  vi» 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  a great  portion  of  these 
dances  consisted  in  mimic  imitation,  and  formed  a 
Substitute  for  the  dram.a,  which,  in  its  more  cultivated 
/ and  perfect  form,  was  not  permitted  at  Sparta.  Thus, 
there  was  a dance  of  old  men  (Hypogypones),  which, 
judging  from  its  name,  w'as  not  unlike  a dance  on 
stilts  (‘yvTTwvcc).  A humorous  conception  of  the 
comic  incidents  and  scenes  of  life  was  the  ground- 
work  of  the  Deicelistic  antics,  and  threw  into  the 
shade  the  more  profound  relation  which  the  dance 
bore  to  the  religious  festival.  It  is  probable  that  these 
extemporaneous  pieces  formed  the  amusement  of  the 
populace  at  the  Carnea,  where  individuals  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  (women  even,  as  Nepos  seems  to 
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imply)  gave  a deicelistic  representatiou  of  tlie  ludicrous 
Speech  of  a foreign  doctor,  or  of  the  grimaces  of  a boy 
caught  stealing  fruit,  with  scurrilous  vivacity^  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  momeiit. 

N early  akin  to  these  inspirations  of  an  unpreme- 

ditated  merriment,  to  these  rüde  beginnings 
- , „ T I 71’  1 -n  Bucoliasms. 

of  the  Commeclia  delL  arte,  are  the  üuco- 

hasms,  which,  in  memory  of  their  Doric  extraction, 

the  Greeks  ahvays  continued  to  compose  in  the  Doric 

dialect.  Whetber  their  birth-place  is  to  be  sought  in 

Sparta,  where  the  foster-brothers  of  the  higher  dass  of 

Spartans,  the  Mothaces,  occasionally,  in  their  altered 

circumstances,  recalled  the  memory  of  their  rustic 

origin,  must  be  left  for  other  inquirers.  Bucolic  verse 

was  cultivated  wüth  greater  art,  and  combined  with 

song  and  dance,  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

Megarian  comedy,  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  worship 

of  Bacchus,  became  the  object  of  more  liberal  and 

prominent  culture  in  Attica.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 

more  in  its  place. 

It  is  tnie  the  Spartan  education  demanded  that 
Doric  gravity  and  reflexion  which  seem  at 
variance  with  all  inspirations  of  the  moment.  humour. 
But,  through  all  the  manly  firmness  and  sedateness 
' of  this  people,  we  perceive  gleams  of  rieh  humour ; a 
fund  of  hilarity,  peculiarly  observable  in  the  lower 
people,  and  clearly  perceptible  in  the  pithy  speeches 
of  the  severe  Spartans,  sparing  indeed  in  words,  but 
pregnant  with  meaning. 

Jest  and  ridicule  were  common  to  men  and  women, 
andwere  renderedmorepungentby  their  apophthegma- 
tical  form,  and  by  the  brevity  of  expression  of  a dia- 
lect which  faithfully  preserved  the  Doric  character- 
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istics.  Even  now,  the  contests  of  wit  which  seasoned 
the  black  broth,  or  enlivened  the  Gymnopsedia,  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  salt ; and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  Spartans  preferred  the  point  of  their  brief  and 
appropriate  speech,  to  the  stream  of  Attic  eloquence 
which  they  disdained,  in  common  with  its  parent, 
sophistry. 

Beauty,  regarded  as  the  measure  of  that  inner  life, 

„ which  reveals  itself  in  the  outward  form,  was 

Beauty. 

revered  and  sought  by  the  Spartan  in  all 
its  modihcations  and  relations.  The  collective  idea 
of  his  social  institutions  was  to  him  one  mode  of  the 
Beautiful ; and  this,  inseparably  united  as  it  is  with 
the  Good,  was  the  object  of  his  daily  adoration. 

Its  outward  representation  constituted  Art,  which 
hence  embraced  the  most  various  objects ; 
which  ennobled  war,  and  the  whole  of  social 
life ; and  which,  when  beheld  in  the  majestic  remains 
of  Doric  sculpture,  and  more  especially  architecture, 
exhibits  the  most  religious  veneration  for  the  syste- 
matic  and  the  fitting.  In  this  robust  massiveness 
lay  that  same  charm  of  power  and  appropriate- 
ness,  that  same  grace  of  symmetry  and  serene  com- 
pleteness,  which  appeared  in  the  youthful  forms  of 
a people,  who  reposed  on  the  consciousness  of  their 
full  and  practised  strength,  and  tasked  themselves  to^ 
produce  an  entire  and  systematic  harmony  of  the 
inward  and  outward  being. 
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Territorial  division  of  Attica — Origin  of  the  names  of  the  four  maiu 
divisions — Origin  of  various  denominatioiis  of  classes — Phylse — 
Etbnea — Phratriie — Trittyes — Theseus — Death  of  Codriis — End  of 
th“  Jlonarchy — Substitution  of  the  Archonship — Gradual  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  Archons — Authority  of  magistrates  based  upoii  their 
judicial  character — Primitive  tribunals — Courts  of  Ephetffi— Areopa- 
gus — Prytaneiim— Dissensions  of  the  Eupatrid  Families  favourable 
to  democracy — IneiBcient  legislation  of  Draco — Solon — His  influence 
dne  to  the  Seisaciitheia — Constitution  framed  liy  him— Its  democrati- 
cal  character — Property  tlie  basis  of  political  distinctions — Rights  of 
citizenship — Aliens — Slaves — Changes  in  the  Areopagus — Council  of 
the  Four  Hundred — Ecclesia,  or  assembly  of  the  people — Heliasts — 
Magistrates — Archons — Euthyne  — Usurpation  of  Pisistralus — Clis- 
thenes — His  democralical  innovations — Ostracism — Progress  of  de- 
mocracy— Aristides — Pericles. 


The  preclominancy  of  lonic  institutions  in  Attica  may 
be  dated  from  the  time  distinguished  by  tbe  mytbic 
name  of  Theseus.  Their  derivation  from  foreign 
sources  may  be  traced  among  the  mazy  and  many- 
coloured  threads  of  fable. 

The  territory  of  Attica,  as  beheld  from  Athens,  ap- 
pears  divided  into  four  main  sections,  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  have  attracted  tlie  notice  of 
the  ancieuts.  They  distinguished  the  level  country 
(-Eciov,  fiEijoyaiu) ; the  coast  (ÜFn))  ; the  tract 
of  land  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Cecropiau 
city,  lay  on  tiie  other  side  the  mountains,  Diacria 
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(ciacpt'a)  ; and  the  maritime  couritry,  Paralia, — a 
line  of  coast  to  which  Sunium  belonged.  The  im- 
portance  of  this  division,  wliich,  tliough  arbitrary, 
was  foundcd  in  nature,  was  not  however  feit  tili 
different  tribes  of  immigrants  (less  numcrous  indeed 
in  harren  Attica  tban  in  fruitful  Thessaly)  settled  in 
these  different  districts  by  tlie  side  of  the  autoch- 
thonous  inhabitants,  and  thus  rendered  the  received 
distinction  more  striking.  From  our  knowledge  of 
the  customs  of  the  tieroic  Age,  we  may  presume  that 
these  foreign  tribes  were  governed  by  their  several 
lines  of  princes.  And,  under  this  presumption,  we 
may  refer  the  names  which  are  sometimes  used  to 
designate  tlie  districts  of  Attica,  viz. : Cecrojhs,  Atthis, 
Cranais,  and  Autochthon,  to  their  several  royal  races. 
The  origin  of  their  other  distinguishiug  names,  Dias, 
Athenais,  Hephaestias,  and  Poseidonias,  must,  we 
think,  be  sought  in  the  difference  of  religion  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  among  the  different 
tribes.  Jw-  , A- 

An  appellation  of  the  tribes  {<pvXai)  distributed 
over  these  tracts  of  country  has,  how- 
ever,  acquired  a far  greater  interest  and 
importance  than  the  denominations  applied  to  the 
physical  divisions  of  the  soil.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus,  this  was  derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  and  was 
commonly  received  after  the  time  of  Erichthonius.  The 
importance  of  the  ancient  Attic  term  Phyle  is  owing 
to  its  supposed  reference  to  a certain  Classification 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  caste.  This  supposition 
has  been  warmly  contested,  but  on  grounds  which  in- 
volved  an  error.  Led  astray  by  a striking  analogy,  the 
supporters  of  this  hypothesis  assumed  the  existence  of 
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a clearlv  deiined  and  rigidly  enforced  Separation  of 
castes,  alter  the  Indian  or  Egyptian  mode,  whichi 
establishes  an  iinmutable  barrier  between  noble  and 
ignoble  races,  and  a religious  observance  of  the  here- 
ditär)' transmission  of  the  eniployments  and  profes- 
sions  peculiar  to  each. 

That  any  such  institution  ever  obtained  among  the 
Hellenes,  the  opponents  of  this  hypothesis  were  fully 
warranted  in  denying. 

But  if  its  adherents  had  contenied  themselves  with 
maintaining  that  these  ancient  Attic  divisions  of  tribes 
alForded  traces  of  the  existence  of  relations  similar  to 
those  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  institution  of  castes ; 
uamely,  difference  of  extraction  and  of  manner  of 
life,  — which  latter,  again,  general l.y  arises  from 
local  circumstances, — they  would  doubtless  have  se- 
cured  the  concurrence  of  their  numerous  antago- 
nists. 

The  local  peculiarities  of  Attica,  and  the  occupa- 
tions  which  they  rendered  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
maihly  necessary,  together  with  the  varied  origin  of 
the  inhabitants,  obviously  led  to  the  consideration  of 
these  latter  as  four  distinct  bodies  or  masses,  each  of 
which  was  called  after  its  principal  occupation,  This 
affords  an  easy  explanation  of  the  names  of  the  Old 
Attic  Phylae,  which  Herodotus,  without  adducing  any 
probable  grounds,  traces  back  to  the  sons  of  Ion.  Ar- 
gadeis  (upyacüc,  frorn  upyoc  the  plain)  and  .^gicoreis 
(alyiKope'ic)  are  the  goat-herds  and  husbandmen  of 
the  races  indigenous  to  the  soll  of  Attica ; Hopletes 
(o-ir\r)ric),  the  warlike  lonian  immigrants,  whose  first 
conquest  and  settleraent  was  that  of  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  name  of  the  fourth  Phyle  Geleontes,  or  Teleontes 
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(written  -/eX^rTSQ,  reXeovTEc,  and  ■/E^^oyret;),  is  more 
difficult  to  trace.  Many  explanations  of  it  havebeeu 
given,  but  none,  as  it  appears,  resting  on  sufficient 
evidence.  The  derivation  of  the  first  form,  Ge- 
leontes,  from  yiXEiy,  vvould  lead  us  to  the  signifi- 
cation,  hrilliant  (like  XIuxteovteq,  Hence, 

Scliömann  thought  it  referred  to  the  Old-Attic  nobi- 
lity,  who  mied  the  land  before  the  Hellenic  invasion. 
Others,  holding  to  the  form  Teleontes,  and  tracing 
this  from  teXoq,  consecration.,  took  it  to  inean  the 
consecrated  priests  of  Eleusis.  This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  Wachsmiith  from  a Suggestion  of 
Tittmann.  Diametrically  opposed  to  Schümann, 
Böckh  thinks  that  the  Teleontes  were  the  husband- 
men  w-ho  paid  tribute  or  reut;  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  Hopletes,  the  ruling  nobles,  and,  together  wdth 
the  herdsmen  and  artisans  (Argadeis),  had  no  share  in 
the  Privileges  of  the  upper  classes.  In  what  relation 
these  divisions,  marked  out  by  nature,  stood  to  eaeh 
other,  before  the  whole  of  Attica  was  united  into  one 
political  body,  is  another  point  on  which  the  opinions 
of  inquirers  are  not  agreed. 

Scliömann  * assumes,  that  the  ruling  nobles  scat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  country  had  lived,  before 
Theseus’  time,  in  different  cities,  and  had  governed 
the  circumjacent  inhabitants,  the  Argades  and  the 
.^gicoreis ; that  in  each  of  the  twelve  cities  there 
was,  accordingly,  a ruling  dass  which  belonged  either 
to  the  Geleontes,  or  the  Hopletes ; i.  e.  either  to  the 
aboriginal  Attic,  or  to  the  immigrant  Hellenic,  no- 
bility ; but  that  their  respective  chief  seats  were  pro- 

* Jahrbücher  für  wisseaschaftliche  Kritik,  1827  ; Nos.  85, 
86,  pp.  675,  670. 
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bably  in  certain  divisions  of  the  country ; namely,tbat 
üf  the  Old-Attic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
that  of  the  Hellenic  (by  others  called  the  lonic)  in 
the  Tetrapolis,  that  is,  Marathon,  CEnoe,  Probalinthus, 
and  Tricorythus. 

At  the  time  of  the  political  Separation  of  races,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  foim  divisions  into  which  the  coun- 
tiy- naturally  feil,  from  itsphysical  conformation,  were 
called  after  that  portion  of  the  population  of  each  di- 
vision  which  was  the  most  nunierous.  Thus,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  were 
called  Geleontes,  because  the  Geleontes  were  congre- 
gated  there  in  greater  relative  numbers ; but  from 
this  time  the  name  comprehended  not  only  those  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged,  but  also  the  peasantry 
w^ho  lived  among  them.  For  the  samereason,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Tetrapolis  were  called  Hopletes ; 
and,  in  likc  manner,  their  name  also  iiicluded  the 
herdsmen  and  peasants  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
So,  likewise,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  two  dis- 
tricts,  Argadeis  or  ^Egicoreis,  according  as  agricul- 
ture  or  cattle-breeding  were  their  chief  employment. 

In  this  way  these  names  lost  their  proper  and 
original  signification,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
political  division  of  races.  They  no  longer  signified 
the  mode  of  life  alone,  but  also,  without  reference  to 
that,  the  local  and  political  divisions  to  which  any 
individual  belonged ; and  each  of  the  divisions  thus 
denominated,  now  presented  the  same  distinct  por- 
tions  within  itself,  which  had  originally  been  desig- 
nated  by  those  very  denominations. 

In  Opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  which  is  pecu- 
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liarly  recommended  by  its  cleaniess,  Wachsmuth  is 
of  opitiion,  that  neither  th6  Teleontes  (the  consecrated 
priests  of  Eleiisis),  nor  the  Ilopletes  (the  loniaii 
wai’riors),  had  subjugated  the  other  inhabitants  (the 
Argadeis  and  the  ^Egicoreis);  but  that  these  Tonic* 
legends  referred  to  Athens  alone.  There  was  the 
Seat  of  the  Hopletes,  who,  however,  by  no  ineans 
extended  their  sway  from  thence  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.  He  Imagines,  that  Thesens,  having  at  length 
United  all  the  divisions  of  the  country  by  peaceful 
means,  and  having  raised  Athens,  the  chief  city  of 
the  lonians,  into  the  Capital  of  the  whole  countr}%  did 
not  subjugate  any  other  portion  of  the  population ; 
and  that  the  Tonic  TTopletes  accordingly  assumed  an 
equal  rank  with  the  Eleusinian  Teleontes,  and  the 
aiitochthonous  Argadeis  and  iEgicoreis. 

We  agree  with  Wachsmuth,  that  the  earlier  war- 
like  immigrations  (which,  according  to  Schömann, 
were  Hellenic,  although  the  fable  ascribes  them  to 
Ton)  probably  brought  about  that  natural  severance 
into  the  four  Phylae  (whose  names  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  political  divisions)  which  tradition,  on 
very  snfficient  grounds,  ascribes  to  Theseus.  For  it 
was  Theseus  (whose  very  name  marks  the  introduc- 
tion  of  law  and  Order)  by  whom  the  Prytaneum  of 
Athens  was  rendered  the  political  sanctuary  of  the 
Atticans  ; by  whom  the  Attic  tribes  were  led  to  as- 
semble  at  the  Panathenaea  as  to  a common  national 
festival ; and  by  whom  the  Syi^cia,t  the  commerao- 


% 


* i.  e.  (lerived  froin,  or  referable  tp,  Ion. 
+ According  to  others,  the  Metoecia. 
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ration  of  the  iiiüou  of  tlie  eleven  separate  States  with 
Athens  as  a centre,  was  instituted. 

With  this  Ibundation  of  tlie  united  state,  were  con- 
nected the  political  subdivision  of  the  Phylae,  and  the 
division  into  Eupa^ridac,  Geornori,  and  Demiurgi. 

The  opinions  of  critics  are  not  unanimoiis  as  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Phylae.  According  to  some, 
formed  without  any  great  care  or  research,  they  were 
E~voc,  (bpajpia,  TpirjvQ.  The  questiou  then  arises 
whether  these  names  deuoted  one  and  the  same  kind 
of  subdivision,  or  several.  Almost  all  the  testimony 
of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of  one  apparently 
careless  scholiast,  is  in  favour  of  the  former  sup- 
position  : Wachsmuth,  however,  is  of  the  contrary 
opinion. 

Deriving  k'.S'voc  from  ’iäog,  in  conformity  with  the 
raajority  of  the  old  etymologists,  he  takes  the 
tirr]  to  mean  bodies,  or  sections,  associated 
together  by  similarity  of  manners  and  of  occupations, 
without  any  reference  to  their  extraction.  On  this 
hypothesis  eStoc  would  mean  rank,  or  order ; as,  for 
instance,  merchant,  soldier,  physician,  &c.,  under- 
stood  as  a collective  name,  without  any  reference, 
however,  to  political  rights.  Hence,  to  these  eBrrj 
belonged, 

1.  The  Demiurgi;  artisans,  workmen  in  the  pub- 
lic Service,  artists,  bards,  seers,  heralds,  physicians, 
architects  ; who,  as  opposed  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
the  children  of  the  soil,  could  only  be  reckoned  equal 
to  the  former  Metceci. 

2.  The  Geornori;  the  tributary  peasants. 

3.  The  Eupatridre;  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
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cattle,  i.  e.  the  nobles  dispersed  through  all  the  four 
Phylae:  these,  from  the  disparity  of  their  employ- 
ments,  could  not  be  designated  by  a name  derived 
from  their  occupation,  and,  therefore,  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  called  by  the  name  denoting  the  illustrious 
birth  which  was  essential  to  nobility. 

Wachsmuth  furtber  maintains,  that  there  were  no 
subdivisions  of  these  three  classes  (e5v>j),  and  that 
the  assertion  of  J.  Pollux,  that  each  tSvoc  contained 
thirty  houses,  ytV»;,  is  erroneous : that,  among  the 
Demiurgi  and  the  Geomori,  birth  could  have  no  effect 
whatever  in  determining  their  dass ; and  that  the 
families  of  the  Eupatridse  were  certainly  not  restricted 
to  a certain  number,  as  has  been  affirraed. 

He  thinks  that  the  Phratriae  were  on  a very  different 
footing  from  the  They  were  designed 

to  unite  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  in 
one  equal  political  bond.  According  to  the  old 
Athenian  Constitution,  there  were  three  Phratriae  in 
each  Phyle ; consequently  twelve  in  the  whole,  each 
consisting  of  thirty  families,  rpiahdSec,  each  of  which 
(on  an  average?)  again  contained  thirty  members.* 
According  to  this,  the  sum  of  all  the  citizens  would 
have  been  1080  Gennetae. 

It  is  true,  that  the  names  of  these  members,  Gen- 
netae and  Homqgalactes,  seem  to  iinply  consan- 
guinity  ; yet  there  is  conclusiveproof  that  Community 
of  religion,  originally  grounded  on  natural  ties,  was 
the  object  the  state  had  in  view  in  this  institution, 
and  had  therefore  determined  their  number,  and  im- 
posed  on  the  Phratores  the  Obligation  of  celebrating  a 
^ i.  e.  heads  of  houses  ? 
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number  of  festal  meetings,  coincident  and  connected 
with  the  most  important  incidents  of  domestic  life. 

He  concludes  the  Tritt3'es  to  have  been  of  a totally 
»lifferent  nature  froin  the  Phratriae.  Accord- 
ing  to  Aristotle,  there  were  three  in  each 
Phyle,  each  of  which  had  four  Naucrariae  (j^avypapta, 
arvordwhose  derivationis  still  contested).  The  date 
of  the  origin  of  the  Trittys  is  doubtfnl,  but  it  existed 
before  Solon.  Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  in- 
distinct  accounts  we  have  of  it,  except  that  it  had  re- 
lation  to  the  division  of  the  public  taxes. 

This  explan  ation  of  the  subject  was  questioned  by 
Schömann.  He  did  not  think  himself  justified  in 
utterly  rejecting  the  testiraony  of  the  ancients,  who 
use  the  terms  Phi-atria,  Tidttys,  and  ’ä^'oc,  as  equiva- 
lent.  Regarding  Phratriae  as  not  merely  societies 
connected  by  a common  religion,  but  also  as  unions 
arising  out  of  a common  residence  in  one  of  the  twelve 
Attic  towns  which,  before  Theseus’  time,  existed  as 
distinct  communities,  and  each  of  which  might  serve 
as  centre  of  a Phratria,  Schömann  deems  the  equi- 
valence  of  Phratria  and  Ethnos  easily  explicable ; 
while  he  thinks  it  incredible  that  aliens  should,  as 
Demiurgi,  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  state,  and  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  Phylse  ; or,  indeed,  that  they  should  have  ex- 
isted in  the  States  of  antiquity  in  such  considerable 
numbers.  Schömann  is  further  of  opinion,  that,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Clisthenes,  the  contributions  to  the 
state  were  assessed  according  to  the  Pliratriae.  At  a 
later  period,  the  name  Trittys  was  applied  to  this 
division;  and  in  loose  inaccurate  parlance  it  might 
I therefore  be  said,  that  fparpla  and  rpcrrvc  were  the 
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«ame;  meaning  by  this,  that  what  were  the  duties 
of  the  one  before  Clisthenes’  time,  were  performed  bv 
the  other  at  a later  period.* 

But  it  was  not  these  divisions  into  Phratriae  and 
r,  tribes  or  families  alone,  that  the  cratitude 

of  the  later  Athenians  ascribed  to  Theseus. 
They  delighted  also  to  trace  back  Democracy  to  him 
as  to  its  founder  ; thus  surrounding  a highly  valued 
possession  with  the  halo  of  ancient  origin,  and  the 
sanctity  of  a venerated  name.  It  is,  however,  clear 
from  historical  indications  that  the Eupatrid  Pallantidae 
were  sufEciently  numerous  and  powerful  to  stir  up 
parties  in  the  state  against  him,  and  that  the  oli- 
garchy  of  the  nobles  was  not  annihilated  tili  the  time 
of  Solon, 

It  remains,  however,  the  great  and  sufScing  glory 
of  Theseus’  administration,  that,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts,  he  governed  the  people  according  to  the  laws 
(i'ojui'/iwc).  The  rhetoricians  of  more  modern  times 
dressed  out  bis  retreat  from  Athens  as  a voluntary 
retirement,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  democracy. 
But  historical  documents  represent  him  either  as 
driven  out  in  a violent  tumult,  or  as  banished  by 
ostracism. 

In  the  hands  of  the  feeble  successors  of  Theseus, 
the  newly  united  monarchy  of  Attica  was  entirely 
without  consideration. 

The  death  of  Codrus  furnished  the  nobles  with  an 
opportunity  of  seizing  upon  the  power  of 

Archon,  ^.j^gy  jgfj  jjg  „ame  ; they  im- 

* See  fnrther  on  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Attica, 
Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  17,  and  Appendix  I. 

^ — Trans. 
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pused  res])onsibility  (eü-§yv);)  on  the  king,  as  on  all 
üther  public  officers.  Doubts,  however,  have  been 
raised  whether  it  -was  in  the  reign  of  Medon,  the  son 
of  Codrus  (linder  whom  this  change  in  the  govern- 
ment  took  place),  that  the  name  Archon  was  first 
used  to  designate  the  chief  magistrate.  At  first,  the 
dignity  of  Archon  was  for  life,  and  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Codridae  (for  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Alcmaeonidaj  were  also  participants  in  the  Ar- 
chonship for  life  have  still  to  adduce  their  proofs)  ; 
and  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  is  generally  regarded 
as  first  of  the  series. 

According  to  Hüllraann’s  viewof  the  subject,  threc 
Archons  immediately  filled  the  place  of  the  king.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  duration 
of  the  Archonship  was  limited  to  ten  years ; and  sub- 
seqiiently  to  tliat,  other  Eupatrid  families,  besides  the 
Codridae,  acquired  a share  in  this  dignity.  After  the 
second  year  of  the  twenty-fourth  Olympiad,  new  Ar- 
chons were  annually  elected.  The  first  of  these  was 
called  the  Archon  kTrdivvfxog,  or,  preeminently,  the  Ar- 
chon ; the  second,  King, /IcurAeuc ; the  third,  Pole- 
march ; the  other  six,  Thesmothetae.  All  these  were 
of  Eupatrid  descent.  This  form  of  government  con- 
’ tinued  down  to  the  time  of  Solon. 

These  facts  already  show  that  continual  decline 
of  the  authority  of  the  Archons,  which  modern 
writers  have  represented  as  a consequence  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  people.  The  most  important 
branch  of  their  authority,  the  heritage  of  the  kings 
whose  place  they  had  usurped,  was  the  jurisdiction 
which  each  of  them  severally,  without  any  co-operä- 
tion  from  the  others,  and  without  appeal,  exercised  in 
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his  own  circle.  They  were  bound,  after  the  manner  of 
antiquity,  by  an  oatb,  to  watch  over  the  lawe,  and  not 
to  receive  bribes,  under  penalty  of  erecting  a golden 
Statue  by  way  of  fine.  That  a council  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  land  assembled  in  the  Prytaneum, 
founded  by  Theseus,  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
Homeric  ßovXi)  ■yipöurtoy,  decided  on  cases  of  high 
treason,  or  others  which  concerned  the  government 
and  the  nation,  appears  probable  from  many  ac- 
counts.  The  Substitution  of  the  court  of  the 
Ephetse,  which  was  afterwards  established  in  the 
same  place,  has  caused  tbese  liistorical  traces  to  be 
overlooked. 

In  almost  all  the  States  of  antiquity,  the  judi- 

.Tiidiciai  character  was  the  basis  of  the  import- 

autiioriiies.  anec  of  the  public  authorities.  This  ex- 
plains  how  it  was  tbat  all  the  governing  or  adminis- 
trative bodies  of  Athens  which  had  subsisted  from 
the  time  of  Solon,  were  designated  as  courts  of  justice. 
Their  functions  were  probably  far  more  various  in 
primitive  times  tban  at  a more  advanced  period  of 
oivilization.  Vengeance  for  blood  was,  in  the  infancy 
of  States,  a mere  private  concern,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment took  no  cognizance ; only  the  murderer  was 
excluded  from  the  common  religious  worship  as  un- 
clean,  until  he  had  undergone  purification.  The 
kings,  uniting  in  their  persons  the  highest  judicial 
and  sacerdotal  dignities,  possibly,  however,  in  early 
times,  decided  as  umpires  between  the  parties,  by 
determining  a fine.  Vengeance  for  blood  became 
a public  conceni  by  the  circumstance  of  whole  fami- 
lies  and  tribes  appealing  to  the  judicial  decision.  This 
custom  was  early  introduced  into  Attica,  especially 
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where  criminal  tribunals  arose  in  certain  spots  hal- 
lowed  by  tlieir  connexioii  \vith  mythic  story.  Judges 
chosen  from  among  the  heads  of  families,  to  whose 
decision  people  submitted  from  custom  and  tradition, 
(sinceit  is  not  likely  that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
state,)  sat  in  these  courts  before  the  time  of  Draco. 
Draco  transferred  the  judicial  authority  in  these  tri- 
bnnals  for  the  punishment  of  murder  to  Ephetoe, 
chosen  according  to  their  noble  descent  {äpicrrlyaji’'), 
whose  functions  were  then  more  precisely  deter- 
mined. 

Courts  of  the  Ephetae  of  this  kind  were  probably 
hehl,  after  the  ancient  custom,  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
Palladium,*  the  Delphinium,  the  Prytaneum,  and  at 
Phreattys;  the  vicinity  of  Zea  gave  occasion  to  later 
critics  to  describe  the  latter  of  these  courts  as  held  at 
Zea.  Fifty-one  Ephetai  were,  according  to  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Pollux,  judges  in  these  courts, 
which  were  ambulatory.t  They  lost  their  authority 
and  importance  when  they  were  made  subordinate  by 
Solon  to  the  Areopagus. 

Solon  established  an  equality  between  these  four 
criminal  tribunals  and  the  primitive  one, 
called  from  the  Hill  of  Murder,  Areopagus 
("Apsioc  TTciyoc — ^peiOQ  cih  ror  (povov — -AprjQ  ö (poyog), 
inasmuch  as  he  left  to  the  Ephetac  the  cognizance 
of  cases  of  homicide ; but  he  altered  the  Constitution 
of  the  Areopagus  by  giving  it  Jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases,  to  which  the  coinpetence  of  those  other  twu 

* Ilence  sa-i  &c. 

i ^sj/<5»Tä;,  according  to  Müllers  able  emendation  of  the 
V Sin;  of  Ilaq'ocration. 
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tribunals  had  never  extended.*  Many  accounts  con- 
cur  to . prove  that  a court  for  the  trial  of  homicide 
existed  in  this  spot,  liallowed  by  mimerous  traditions, 
before  tbe  time  of  Solon.  The  judges  who  presided 
in  it  v ere,  after  the  time  of  Draco,  called  Ephetse. 
Whether  they  had  any  other  power  orinfluence  in  the 
state  is  uncertain.  Their  number  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Ephetse.  Tbe  arguments  opposed  to  this  ex- 
planation  of  a very  obscure  question,  which  have  been 
dednced  from  the  spurious  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  of  Aristotle’s  Politics,t  appear  to  be  of  small 
account.  That  premeditated  homicide  feil  under  its 
Jurisdiction  appears  to  be  universally  admitted,  al- 
though  some  few  mythic  examples  contradict  this 
opiuion.  Involuntary  or  accidental  homicide  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Ephetse. 

One  of  the  chief  seats  of  government,  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  was  the  Prytaneum,  the  old 
national  sanctuary,  where,  in  eonformity 
with  the  customs  transmitted  from  the  heroic  times, 
the  public  olEcers  met  for  the  celebration  of  religious 
rites,  and  of  public  feasts.  We  can  only  venture  to 
form  conjectures  concerning  the  internal  relation 
which  subsisted  between  the  court  of  Ephetae  held 
there  (to  which  Phylobasileis  were  attached),  and 
the  state-functionaries,  wdio  assembled  there  for  other 
purposes.  The  opinions  put  forth  by  some  learned 


Prytaneum. 


* This  is  the  opinion  of  Platner,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passajres  adduced  by  A.  Matthiae. 

f The  reader  should  be  warned,  that  it  is  by  no  meaiis 
. certain  (as  the  author  assumes  after  Goettling)  that  the  last 
/ ehapter  of  the  second  book  of  Aiistotle’s  Poiitics  is  spurious. 
— Trans. 
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ineu  üu  this  subject  are  too  litde  supported  by  evi- 
dence  to  warrant  their  adoptioii. 

Athens,  froni  the  Privileges  conceded  to  the  Eupa- 
tridae,  was  on  the  very  verge  of  becuming 
an  Oligarchy.  This  powerful  dass  had  al- 
ready  gained  possessionof  nearly  thewhole  soil,  while 
the  people  were  tributary  to  them.  The  peasant  cul- 
tivated  the  land  of  another,  and  paid  the  sixth  part 
of  the  produce  to  the  owner.  The  dissensions  of  the 
Eupatrid  families  hroiight  a remedy  for  this  calami-, 
tous  state  of  things.  Tumults  arose  in  which  the  an- 
cient  parties  of  the  Diacrians,  the  Pediseans,  and  the 
Paralians,  took  a prominent  part,  and  Solon  was  ap- 
pealed  to  to  settle  the  contending  Claims. 

For  the  severe  penal  laws  of  Draco  had  not  re- 
medied  the  defects  of  the  Constitution ; on  the  con- 
trary,  their  excessive  rigour,  had  accustomed  the 
people  to  violations  of  the  laws ; while,  among  the 
Eupatridse,  divisions  had  arisen  from  the  curse  which 
had  beeil  denounced  against  the  Alcmaeonidse,  after 
the  murder  of  those  who  abetted  the  attempts  of 
Cylon  to  seize  absolute  power. 

Solon  was  Archon  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  forty-  . 
sixth  Olympiad.  The  first  step  by  which  Legislation 
he  conciliated  universal  confidence  was  the  soion. 

' By  this  measure  he  reduced  the  nominal 

, amount  of  existing  debts,  raised  the  value  of  money  as 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest, 
and  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  disor- 
ders,  by  depriving  the  money-lender  of  his  lien  upon 
the  body  of  his  debtor.  Henceforth,  no  citizen  could  be 
reduced  for  debt  to  the  condition  of  a slave.  Inti- 
mately  connected  with  this  was  another  decree,  that 
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all  citizeiis,  with  the  exception  of  proved  criminals, 
and  of  those  who  liad  incurred  tlie  loss  of  civil  rights 
(ärt/um),  should  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them.  This  measure  appeared  the  more  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  those  -svlio  had  fallen  into 
atimy  (i.  e.  had  lost  a part  of  their  rights  as  citizens) 
had  incurred  that  loss  on  account  of  debts.  This 
preliminary  regulation  gave  Solon  such  an  ascendancy 
over  public  opinion,  that  the  Organization  of  the  -ft  hole 
Constitution  of  the  state  was  intrusted  to  him. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  Constitution  was, 
that  the  supreme  power  resides  with  the  whole  Com- 
munity ; and  hence  followed,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence,  the  total  abolition  of  villenage,  or  bondage  to 
the  soll,  and  the  participation  of  all  free  citizens  in 
the  government.  These  populär  privileges  were, 
however,  accompanied  wüth  limitations,  which  pre- 
vented  the  government  from  assuming  the  form  of 
absolute  democracy,  though  it  was  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  democratical  character. 

The  entire  people  wxre  divided  by  Solon's  Constitu- 
tion into  four  classes  (rdijac),  the  distinctions  between 
which  were  founded  on  a valuation  of  their  property 
(TLfxr)iia,  census). 

The  first  were  the  Pentacosiomedimni,  i.  e.  the 
citizens  who  drew  from  their  owm  land  five  hundred 
measures  of  dry  and  of  wet  produce.  (Of  the  dry, 
Medimni,  of  the  wet,  Metretee.) 

The  second  included  all  who  produccd  three  hun- 
dred measures,  and  w'ho  could  keep  a war-horse  (ittttoc 
TToXr/LUffTi/jOtoc),  wdiich  also  implied  one  for  the  groom, 
and  a yoke  or  team  for  the  plough.  Hence,  they  were 
called  knights,  or  horsemen  (itttteTc,  (7rTd^q.7£\ov»T£c)  • 
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The  thircl  dass,  whose  yearly  producc  was,  accord- 
ing  to  the  usual  Statement,  two  hundred  measures  of 
wet  and  dry,  or,  more  accurately,  as  Bückh  shows, 
a hundred  and  fifty,  had  their  name  from  keeping  a 
team  (^füyoc),  which  generally  consisted  of  miiles, 
and  sometimes  of  draught  horses  or  oxen.  They  were 
called  ^tvy’irai,  and  their  valuation  or  census,  ^evyjtrioy 
teXeIv. 

The  fourth  dass,  the  Thetes,  induded  all  vrhose 
property  feil  below  the  valuation  of  the  Zeugitse. 

All  taxes  and  other  public  burthens  were  propor- 
tioned  to  the  several  degrees  of  this  census  ; and  the 
Greek  expression  for  the  payment  of  taxes  (reXeiy 
ro  reXoc)  does  not  therefore  express  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  a regulär  sum  of  money,  but  includes  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  imposed  on  a certain  as- 
sessed  dass ; namely,  military  Service,  liturgies,  and 
even  extraordinary  taxes  upon  property. 

All  civic  duties  were  accordingly  connected  with 
the  census,  and  the  complete  performance  of  them 
secured  the  full  enjoyment  of  civic  rights  in  the 
several  gradations. 

A share  in  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws. 
and  in  the  choice  and  examination  of  public 

1 11  • • • 1 Citiiens. 

officers,  was  secured  to  all  citizens,  without 
exception,  by  the  rights  of  citizenship  ; but  only  the 
three  first  classes  of  the  census  were  deemed  by  Solon 
competent  to  fill  public  offices.  It  was  the  diity  of 
the  Phratriac  to  watch  that  no  unriualified  personlaid 
Claim  to  this  high  prerogative ; and  here  the  religious 
principle  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  political 
Constitution  of  the  state  came  distinctly  to  view.  He 
only  had  a right  to  become  a Citizen  who  could  show 
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that  he  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  a male  and 
female  citken,  and  who  could  establish  bis  Claims 
before  a Phratria.  By  this  regulation  the  worship 
of  the  paternal  gods  was  also  secured ; for  Phratrise, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  were  religious  commu- 
nities  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  certain  deities. 
As  none  but  Athenian  citizens  could  contract  a 
lawful  marriage,  this  authentication  and 
legitimation  before  the  Phratria  secured  the 
purity  of  the  political  and  religious  Community  from 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners.  Foreigners,  whether  male 
or  female,  could  form  no  legal  marriage.  They  were 
forbidden  to  marry  Athenian  citizens  -under  severe 
penalties.  Marriages  of  the  latter,  contracted  in 
foreign  parts,  were  also  illegal.  The  ranks  of  the 
/ citizens  were  thus  secured  from  being  overfilled. 

Naturalization  was,  however,  possible  both  for  the 
children  of  illegal  marriages  (i'dSot),  and  for  foreign- 
ers, provided  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  six 
thousand  citizens  for  their  admission.  Newly  ad- 
mitted  citizens  of  this  Idnd  were  called  lr)n(moir}7oi. 
Yet  many  of  the  Privileges  of  citizenship  were  still 
denied  them.  For  example,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  Phratrise,  as  being  without  kindred  ; nor  could 
they  become  candidates  for  the  Archonship  or  priest- 
hoo.d,  though  their  children  were  eligible  to  those  dig- 
nities. 

The  precise  and  narrow  line  within  which  Solon’s 
Constitution  circumscribed  the  dass  of  citizens,  gave 
rise  to  the  dass  of  MeUnci,  settlers  in  Athens  of 
foreign  birth,  who  could  only  enforce  their  rights 
before  a court  of  justice  by  the  intervention  of  a 
patron  (Trpoordn/c).  The  punctual  discharge  of  the 
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tax  they  paid  for  protection  {[.utoIkiov),  the  most 
important  of  all  their  contributions  to  the  state,  en- 
sured  to  them  toleration  frora  the  laws.  If  they 
. neglected  to  pay  this  tax,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  ; and  many  marks  of  dependency 
served  to  remind  them  of  the  Station  they  occupied  in 
society,  more  especially  on  occasions  when  the  citizens 
were  most  conscious  of  all  their  Privileges ; as,  for 
instance,  in  festal  processions  and  solemnities.  Me- 
toeci,  who  had  rendered  peculiar  service  to  the  state, 
were  raised  to  a level,  on  most  points,  with  the  citizens 
, (’uTOTeXelQ) . But  even  here  the  equality  was  not 
complete. 

Slaves,  that  is,  foreigners  acquired  hy  purchase, 
and  their  offspring  were,  at 

Athens,  the  property  of  private  individuals; 
very  few  belonged  to  the  state.  But  Solon,  although 
he  did  not  abolish  the  torturing  of  slaves  with  a view 
to  extort  legal  evidence,  uor  permit  them  to  receive 
the  same  education  as  the  free  citizens,  gave  them  the 
, right  of  appealing  against  the  tyranny  of  a master, 
and  of  demanding  to  he  sold  to  another.  He  secured 
them  against  momentar)'  ill-treatment,  by  establishing 
asylums  or  sanctuaries  to  which  they  might  flee. 
A slave  could  obtain  his  freedom  either  by  purchase, 
or  a.s  a gift  from  the  state,  for  Services  rendered  to  the 
Community.  The  emancipated  slave  then  passed  into 
the  dass  of  the  Metceci,  and  the  master  by  whom  he 
was  freed  became  his  judicial  patron  or  representative, 
Prostates. 

The  change  which  Solon  Avrought  in  the  personal 
relations  of  the  Athenians  also  brought  about  mate- 
I rial  changes  in  the  higher  afiairs  of  the  state.  These 
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were  more  particularly  afFected  by  tbe  altercd  Consti- 
tution of  the  Areopagus. 

At  an  earlier  period,  this  supreme  tribunal,  thoiigh 
specially  named  from  its  judicial  character, 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Eupatridse. 
But  the  census  had  deprived  this  noble  dass  of  their 
influence  as  a political  body,  and  consequently  the 
highest  power  in  the  state  could  no  longer  helong  to 
the  Eupatridae,  as  such.  In  conformity  with  Solon’s 
Organization,  every  Archon  (who  could  he  chosen 
only  from  among  the  Pentacosiomedimni)  passed 
into  the  Areopagus,  which  of  course  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  persons  from  that  dass  of  the  census.  Thus 
was  the  entrance  to  this  high  tribunal  open  to  the 
whole  dass  of  opulent  citizens,  instead  of  heing  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Eupatridai.  ' 

Solon  moreover  altered  and  extended  the  functions 
of  the  Areopagus  ; inasmuch  as  he  committed  to  it  the 
Supervision  of  the  whole  legal  condition  of  the  country, 
and  converted  it  into  a permanent  commission,  em- 
powered  to  Institute  and  carry  on  inquiries  into  by- 
gone  crimes,  especially  such  as  had  heen  directed 
against  the  state.  It  was  hound  to  deliver  in  reports 
(aTTo^aerac)  of  the  result  of  its  investigations  to  the 
Senate  or  the  people.  At  the  same  time  it  watched 
over  the  purity  of  religious  worship  (naturally  con- 
nected with  the  obscrvance  of  the  laws),  and  acted  as 
guardian  of  public  morals. 

The  supreme  official  body  established  by  Solon  was 
Boui^  or  Senate,  or  Council  of  Four  Hundred 

Senate.  ßovXi)),  consisting  of  citizens  belonging 
to  the  three  superior  classes,  a hundred  out  of  each 
Phyle.  They  could  not  be  elected  under  the  age 
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of  thirty;  every  caiulidate  was  subjected  to  an 
examination,  and,  even  then,  could  only  be  cbosen  by 
lot  for  a year.  What  was  the  nature  and  course  of 
the  business  entrusted  by  Solon  to  this  council,  is  not 
clearly  known  to  us.  We  have  more  distinct  ac- 
counts  of  its  internal  Constitution  in  the  time  of 
Clisthenes.  Its  functions  were,  the  supreme  direc- 
tion  of  all  affairs  which  fall  under  the  cognizance 
of  a police,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  general 
admiuistration.  Tt  was  bound  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  and  the  course  of  justice  from  all  dis- 
turbance  and  violence ; and  to  transact  public  busi- 
ness, foreign  and  domestic. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  Senate  to  prepare  and  to 
introduce  every  measure  submitted  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  The  levying  and  the  admiuistration 
of  the  public  revenues  lay  with  this  body,  as  su- 
preme court  of  fiiiance ; as  well  as  the  superintend- 
euce  of  religious  matters,  and  the  management  of  all 
business  connected  with  embassies  to  foreign  States, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  people  by  them 
alone.  Its  authoritv  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  People,  inasmuch  as  it  could  inflict 
only  a certain  degree  of  punishnient ; (all  that  lay 
beyond  this  was  in  the  pow'er  of  the  Community ;) 
and  even  its  independent  decrees  {t^jriipiafiaTo)  were 
binding  for  a year  only,  and  were  subject  to  ap- 
peal.  As  a security  for  the  ability  and  the  industry 
of  the  members,  they  were  subjected  to  an  exa- 
mination (covt/xaiTta),  previous  to  their  admission 
into  the  Senate,  and  also  to  a supervision  of  their 
conduct  when  in  office.  Notorious  unworthincss  or 
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inefficiency  were  followed  by  expulsion : this  in- 
volved  ^imy,  but  left  an  appeal  open  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  Peculiar  zeal  in  the  public  service  was  re- 
warded  with  a crown. 

With  the  same  tendency  towards  democracy  Solon 
Assembiyof  iiistituted  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
the  people.  eicicXrirTla,  which  it  was  not  only  the  right 
/ but  the  duty  of  eyery  Citizen  to  attend,  who  was  born 
in  wedlock,  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  w’as  not 
ä-TifMOQ.  The  Toxotse,  by  order  of  the  Lexiarchs, 
drove  the  loiterers  to  the  meeting,  marking  all  they 
/ found  with  a cord  dyed  in  vermilion,  and  imposing  on 
them  a pecuniary  fine.*  They,  however,  took  equal 
care  to  guard  against  any  intrusions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  no  claim  to  be  there.  To  heighten 
their  interest  in  the  proceedings,  every  Citizen  was 
permitted  not  only  to  bring  forward  propositions  in 
relation  to  the  Probuleuma,  but  also  to  discuss  any 
measure  brought  forward  by  others. 

In  Order  to  give  unity  and  order  to  the  course  of 
public  business,  every  question  which  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people  was  first  brought 
into  such  a form  (Trpo/SoiiXtv/ici),  by  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, that  it  might  be  instantly  assented  to,  by  inerely 
holding  up  the  hand  (7rpox,ctporovi'a),  or  might  be  in 
a fit  state  for  immediate  debate.  Only  extraordinary 
cases,  such  as  crimes  not  contemplated  by  the  actual 
law,  (in  short,  such  as  appeared  to  warrant  accusa- 
tions  of  Eis^gelia,)  were  brought  before  the  people; 
who,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  were  to  decide  on 
the  liability  to  punishment.  The  question  was  deter- 
* Aristoph.  Acharn.  21,  et  Schol.  in  locum. 
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luined  by  a aiajority  of  votes.  Whenever  tlie  question 
was  of  a personal  iiature,  the  voting  was  secret,  by 
means  of  beans,  or,  at  a later  period,  of  pebbles. 

Order  was  preserved  by  the  Noinophylaces,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Prqedri  belongiiig  to  the  Pryta- 
neum . 

Certain  days  of  the  month  were  appointed  for  the 
regulär’  holdiiig  of  thcse  meetiugs.  Originally,  when 
the  functions  of  the  assembly  were  less  numerous  and 
comprehensive,  they  held  their  sittings  but  oiice  a 
month,  Kvpia  eKtcXrjffia,  to  determiire  the  appoiirtment 
or  removal  of  public  ofScers,  to  hear  actions  of 
üffayyeXiai,  and  cases  relative  to  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance.  These  sittings  were  afterwards  held  four  times 
in  the  month.  In  pressing  cases,  questions  of  peace 
and  war  were  decided  by  extraordinary  assemblies 
(eici:XT]aiaL  ffvyjcXrj-oi).  The  place  of  nreeting  was 
originally  the  Pnyx,  or,  in  bad  weather,  the  Theatre 
of  Bacchus. 

One  main  check  to  the  power  of  the  populär  as- 
sembly, a check  which,  according  to  circumstänces, 
might  be  applied  to  every  conceivable  part  or  subject 
of  administration,  -was  this.  It  was  only  in  the  first 
Prytania  of  eveiy  year,  and  on  the  nrotion  of  the 
Thesmothetar,  that  the  abrogation  of  an  old  law  and 
the  Substitution  of  a new  one  could  be  detcrmined 
upou.* 

In  case  a new  law  was  adopted,  Nomothetse  were 
chosen  from  ainong  the  sworn  Heliasts  to  digest  it 
and  give  it  legal  validity. 

* We  »hall  have  occasion  to  rovert  to  this  subject  when  we 
mention  Clisthenes. 
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The  Heliasts  were  six  thousand  of  the  citizens 
Heiiasts.  clioscn  out  of  the  Ecclesia,  (of  which. 


however,  they  remained  members,)  to  act 
^ not  only  as  sworn  judges  of  the  first  instance  in  judi- 
cial  questions,  but  also  to  decide  upon  political  mat- 
ters  which  seemed  to  require  examination,  according 
to  the  existing  forms  of  judicial  inquiry.  Any  other 
question  which  occupied  the  populär  assembly  might 
also  be  brought  before  tbe  Heliaea  for  revision.  The 
Heliasts,  in  concurrence  with  tbe  council,  ratified,after 
examination,  the  appointinent  of  officers  previously 
chosen  by  tbe  Ecclesia.  The  Heliaea,  therefore, 
ij  ranked  above  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  irrespon- 
sible. 

Officers  of  state  were  plaCed  under  the  perpetual 
Supervision  of  the  citizens.  The  populär  assembly, 
for  instance,  conferred  the  Archonship  by  election. 
The  authorities  just  named,  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  He- 
liasts, examined  into  bis  merits,  inquired  whether  the 
nominee  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a citizen,  as- 
certained,  even,  that  he  had  no  personal  defect,  and 
formally  denounced  any  want  of  cleanliness.  Before 
entrance  into  office,  the  fitness  of  tbe  nominee  was  in- 
vestigated  by  Dokimasia ; during  its  continuance, 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  fulfdment  of  its  duties; 

and  after  its  resignation,  an  account  (^evOvy?]) 
was  demanded  by  functionaries  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  was.  In  case  of  malversation,  the  judi- 
cial execution  of  their  sentence  was  transferred  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Heliasts. 

Pecuniary  questions  were  settled  by  the  Logist«! 
and  the  Ei^thyni. 


Euthyne. 
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But  if  tlie  authority  of  the  Archons  was  subjected 
bv  Solon  to  tbese  limitatioas,  he  conferred  . ^ 

- ^ ^ Archons. 

on  them  the  important  privilege  (j/ye^ijopta 
^iKaffrrjplov')  of  initiating,  and  introducing  in  legal 
form,  all  such  judicial  questions  as  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Heliaea.  Indeed  he  made  little  other 
change  in  the  powers  of  the  Archons  than  that  of  de  - 
pritdiig  them  of  the  right  of  judicial  decision.  The 
Thesmothetae  weremore  important  from  their  influence 
than  the  three  others.  It  was,  indeed,  decisive,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  empowered  to  impeach 
the  authors  of  illegal  propositions  (ypa^j)  TrapayaiAur'), 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution;  and  also  that 'they  presided  over  the 
elections  of  the  Heliasts,  the  Dokimasia  of  the  public 
officers,  and  fixed  the  days  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  So  spotless  was  the  conduct  reqiiired  of 
them,  that  if  an  Archon  was  accidentally  seen  drunk, 
any  Citizen  might  instantly  put  him  to  death. 

Public  officers  who  had  filled  the  Archonship,  and 

had  passed  throutrh  theEuthYne,or  scrutiny, 

^ ° J ’ Areopagus. 

entered  the  Areopagus,  whose  essential  func- 
tions  have  already  been  indicated.  It  formed  a magis- 
tracy,  extending  its  watchful  care  over  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth, and  recalling  it  from  its  aberrations  to  the 
path  of  moral  duty ; seldom  interfering  witli  the  details 
of  public  business,  but  extending  a general  superin- 
tendence  over  education,  religious  worship,  the  indus- 
tr)'  of  the  citizens,  and  the  morals  and  manners  of 
private  life.  Its  functions  as  a judicial  body  were 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  state  itself  was  endan- 
gered  by  offences  against  religion ; to  certain  criminal 
cases,  and  to  briberj-.  In  their  charactcr  of  judges. 
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the  Areopagites,  otherwise  so  profoundly  reverenced 
for  Üieir  dignity,  were  subject  to  the  Euthyne. 

Solon  strove  to  give  durability  to  the  Constitution 
Changes  in  which  he  was  the  founder,  by  various 
tutio'n”'**'  He  gave  written  laws,  ä^ovec, 

and  caused  them  to  be  fixed  up  on  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  records.of  various  traditions  to  be  pre- 
served,  and  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  educa- 
tion  of  youth;  he  likewise  showed  an  admirable  sense 
of  the  importance  of  that  spirit  of  reverence  for  the 
laws,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  prosperity  of 
a nation'.  Yet,  in  the  Obligation  to  take  a share  in 
public  life,  and  in  the  continual  modifications  of  the 
Constitution,  arising  from  the  annual  revision  of  the 
laws  enjoined  upon  the  citizens,  there  lay  gerras  of 
disquiet  which  mainly  enabled  Pisistratus  to  possess 
himself  of  the  tyranny.  This,  though  at  length  over- 
thrown,  subsisted  forty-one  years.  Though  Solon’s 
Constitution  was  not  indeed  abolished  by  the  Pisis- 
tratidae,  yet  the  period  of  their  rule  was  not  favour- 
able  to  the  growth  and  completion  of  the  institutions 
of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  renewed  agitations  of  party-spirit  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  Hippias  occasioned  those  changes  in  the 
Constitution,  which  Clisthenes,  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  and  opposed  to  Isagoras,  had 
V the  address  to  render  acceptable  to  the  people.*  In 

Order  to  give  the  people  more  equal  Claims  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  administration,  and  to  confer  po- 
litical  rights  oii  those  who,  though  belonging  to  no 
Phyle,  were  permanent  residents  in  Attica,  Clis- 

* Olymp,  67.  2.  i 
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thenes  abolishecl  the  ancient  Phylee,  and  established, 
iiistead  of  the  four  wbich  had  hitherto  existed,  ten 
new  ones.  The  division  of  the  citizens  into  these, 
was  not  according  to  fainilies,  but  entirely  local,  ac- 
cordiug  to  districts.  According  to  this  distribution  of 
the  Phylae,  Settlement,  or  permanent  resideuce,  was 
the  qualification.  But  the  equality  of  rights  aimed 
at  would  not  have  been  attained  if  he  had  allowed 
the  religious  associations,  which  severed  Phratriae  and 
the  families  or  clans,  to  subsist. 

After  Clisthenes’  time,  the  Phratriae  subsisted  only 
as  individual  distinct  communities ; otherwise,  the 
view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Wachsmuth  seems  to 
US  unintelligible.  He  supposes  the  Phratriae  and 
clans  to  have  subsisted,  but  without  any  connexion 
with  the  Phylae,  whose  dissolution  too  must  have  oc- 
casioned  that  of  the  Trittyes  and  the  Naucrariae.  Per- 
haps  we  must  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Schoemann,  that 
the  clans  were  closed  against  the  newly  incorporated 
citizens,  but  that  they  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Phratriae  ; thus,  every  Gennetes  would  have  a Phra- 
tria,  but  not  every  Phrator  a yevoQ.  The  division  into 
Demi  was  adopted  as  a basis  of  the  administration,- 
and  the  internal  government  of  these  Demi  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Demarchs. 

The  increased  facility  of  access  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  which  Clisthenes  had  given  to  foreigners, 
to  Metceci,  and  even  (as  it  is  alErmed  on  the  evi- 
dence  of  a doubtful  reading  of  Aristotle)*  to  slaves, 
had  brought  about  these  chauges. 

* .\ristotle,  Pol.  III.  1.  OTuv  fiiTa 

rvit  rief  rvfdffuf  ty.ßw.m'  yaf  hpvXiriviri  l^ivcv;  xa) 
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But  ln  Order  tliat  equality  so  artificially  se- 
^ ^ cured,  which  had  utterly  obliterated  the 

Privileges  of  the  Eupatridae,  might  not  be 
endangered  by  superiority  of  merit  or  talent,  the  de- 
f mocratical  Clisthenes  established  ostracism ; a banish- 
ment  for  ten  years  to  some  appointed  spot,  unattended, 
however,  with  atimy,  or  with  any  confiscation  of 
property. 

Clisthenes  himself  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
ostracised  exile  ; or  Hipparchus,  a kinsman  of  the 
Pisistratidse,  who  are  reported  to  have  been  the  aii- 
thors  of  this  measure. 

The  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Phylae  neces- 

„ sarilv  broueht  on  one  in  the  Constitution  of 

Prytaneum.  ^ 

the  Senate  (povX/)) , which  was  now  increased 
to  five  hundred,  by  the  selection  of  fifty  out  of  each 
Phyle;  and  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Senate 
w^as  regulated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Prytanies. 
For  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  (during  a Trpv-avtla) 
one  Phyle  always  had  the  precedence ; and  in  this 
the  presidency  was  niade  to  alternate,  by  ten  of  its 
members  being  always  chosen  by  lot  to  fill  the  office 
of  Proedri  for  seven  days.  One  of  the  Proedri,  also 
chosen  by  lot,  officiated,  but  only  for  a day,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the/3oi/Xi)  (iTTtoTorTjc  rfäv  irpoicpu)y).  The  all- 
pervading  influence  of  these  alterations  of  the  Phylse 

Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  note  702,  reads 
^i^ovs  fiiToljcovs  xtii  SöiJXöyj.  Otber  critics  read  ^ovXov;  Kttt 
xtvs.  Goettling  incloses  IövXous  in  brackets,  because  he  thinks 
it  extremely  doubtful  ivhether  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizen- 
ship  were  ever  given  to  slaves : but  compare  Audocides  de 
Reditu  SUO,  p.  22,  ed.  Steph.,  5’  -rnXXxxis  xtu  'iaüXei; 
xai  yraXirsia;  Siioyra;.  Transl, 
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is  best  sbown  bj-  the  fact,  that  the  luimber  of  persons 
filling  an  ofBce  was,  in  many  cases,  raised  to  ten. 

Even  for  the  oifice  of  Archon,  appointment  by  lot 
was  substituted  for  election  by  vote,  but  the  number 
of  Archons,  and  the  examination  they  underwent 
previously  to  the  completion  of  their  appointment,  and 
also  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  office,  re- 
mained  unaltered. 

As  a reward  for  the  courage  and  constancy  dis- 
played  by  the  people  in  the  Persian  war,  progress  of 
Aristides  obtained  that  the  fourth  dass  of  i^emocraey. 
the  census  should  be  eligible  to  almost  all  public 
oflSces;  and  aboli^hed  the  exclusive  claim  to  the  Ar- 
chonship on  the  part  of  thePentacosiomedimni.  This 
change  in  the  Constitution  was  the  foundation  of  un- 
limited  democracy. 

Pericles,  going  still  further,  degraded  the  dignity 
of  the  Areopagus,  and  took  from  that  tribunal  the 
more  important  of  its  judicial  functions.  But  he  in- 
flicted  a more  material  injury  on  the  Commonwealth  by 
sufFering  the  judges  to  receivefees  (^tvaoTtvop).  And 
wheu  at  length  AgvTrhius  succeeded  in  obtaining 
that  ever\-  ecclesiast  should  receive  three  obols  when 
he  attended  the  populär  assembly,  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  that  degradation  of  the  democracy  which 
so  rapidly  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Athens. 
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Commerce  and  Finance  of  Athens— Smallness  of  her  Territory  and 
Revenue,  compared  with  her  public  Works— Fortifications — Tem- 
ples — Festivals — Tlieoricon — Pay  of  Judges — Pay  cf  the  Army — 
Budget— Revenue— Mines—Tolls  and  Bulies— Tilhes — Metoikion— 
Slaves’  Poll-Tax — Judicial  Fees  and  Fines — Epobelia — Confiscation  — 
Tribute  of  the  Allies — Liturgies— Choregies— Gymnasiarchy — Tribe 
Feasts — Architheory — Antidosis — Symmoriae — Farmers  and  Collec- 
tors  of  Taxes — Financial  Officers — Debasement  of  the  Currency — 
Monetary  System  Trade. 


The  mobile  temper,  the  eagerness  for  novelty,  and 
the  craving  for  notoriety,  wlüch  characterised  the 
lonian  race,  were  as  distinctly  and  as  constantly  dis- 
played  in  Athens  in  these  changes  of  her  Constitution 
as  in  almost  every  incident  and  relation  of  her  social 
life. 

But  the  object  contemplated  in  these  changes  was 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
rather  than  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  in  modern  States  appears  to  be  the  chief 
aim.  In  Athens,  it  is  true,  the  system  founded  on 
the  census  introduced  by  Solon  gave  a weight  to  trade 
which  it  could  not  acquire  in  Sparta ; but  even  there, 
financial  questions  were  never  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  rise  to  any  important  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  state. 
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All  the  disturbances,  for  example,  which  preceded 
Solon’s  uew  organization  of  the  state,  or 
which  were  consequent  upou  the  new  ordcr 
of  things,  were  occasioned  not  by  the  pecuniary  era- 
barrassments  of  the  governraent,  but  by  the  violation 
of  personal  rights. 

It  was  undoubtedly  necessary  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  public  revenue,  because  the  demands 
upon  it  were  considerable.;  but  the  politicians  of  an- 
tiquity  were  less  solicitous  about  it,  because  the  unani- 
mous  consent  of  the  assembled  citizens,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  imposition  of  any  public  burthen, 
guaranteed  the  administration  from  complaints  of 
oppressive  taxation. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  hardly  understand  how  the 
resources  of  the  small  state  of  Attica  could  suffice  for 
its  necessary  expenditure,  and  could  furnish  the  sums 
which  it  devoted  to  objects  of  art.  On  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  square  miles  of  unproductive  soil 
(Salamis  included),*  lived  about  live  hundred  thou-'^ 
sand  souls;  and,  with  the  exception  of  nietals  and 
raarbles,  of  fine  porcelain  clay,  oil,  figs,  honey,  ordinary 
wine,  and  barley,  (the  land  was  too  poor  for  wheat,) 
the  country  had  few  natural  riches  to  boast. 

.Such  was  the  territory  which,  out  of  its  own  bosom, 

fumished  the  means  and  the  men  for  the 

r ^ ■ ■ T nuildings. 

construction  or  those  gigantic  edifices,  at 

whose  destruction  barbarism  has  toiled  for  centuries 

with  various  sucoess.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  are 

still  Standing,  spite  of  all  the  sieges  of  modern  times ; 

and  these  PelasgLc  walls  would  still  resist  even  more 

* The  area  of  Attica  aud  Salamis  is  thus  determined  by 
Clinton,  Fa.st.  Hellen.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  385. — Trunsl. 
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desolating  attacks.  Athens  itself  was  defended  hy 
enormous  fortifications,  exclusive  of  the  works  around 
the  citadel ; the  harbours  of  the  Pirseus  and  Munychia 
■were  only  single  strong  points  of  this  great  whole. 
Walls  of  six  miles  in  circumference,  of  sixty  Hellenic 
feet  in  height,  and  broad  enough  for  two  carriages  to 
drive  upon  them  abreast,  surroiinded  these  two  ports, 
which,  again,  were  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
■walls,  one  longer  and  the  other  shorter,  throw'n  across 
a space  of  from  four  to  five  miles,  a portion  of  which 
was  marshy.  If  to  these  fortifications,  built  of  square 
blocks  of  stone,  merely  fastened  together  with  clamps 
of  iron,  the  fortifications  of  various  Strategie  or  other- 
wise  important  points  of  the  country,  (for  instance  of 
Eleusis  and  Sunium  ;)  the  celebrated  docks  ; the  ar- 
senal,  which  Sylla  destroyed  ; the  market  of  Hippo- 
damus,  the  theatre,  the  Odeum,  the  Ephebea,  the 
gymnasia,  the  Tholus,  the  Lesche,  and  the  Stoa,  the 
Prytaneum,  and  the  countless  temples  and  chapels,  of 
which  the  Parthenon  alone  inclosed  a forest  of  pillars 
thirty-three  feet  high  • we  may  conceive  that  the  mere 
repair  and  preservation  of  the  public  buildings  re- 
quired  such  an  annual  expenditure  as  States  of  tbe 
first  Order  can  now  hardly  afford  to  bestow  upon  new 
constructions.  The  cost  of  the  building  of  the  Propy- 
loeum  alone,  amounted  to  two  thousand  and  twelve 
talents  (490,425/.),  and  so  great  was  the  wealth  of 
the  treasury  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  build  temples  costing  a thousand  talents 
each.  When  w'e  add  to  these  enormous  sums  the 
restoration  of  the  altars  at  the  festivals,  the  roads  ar- 
tificially  constructed  for  processions  to  Eleusis,  and 
to  Delphi,  we  shall  understand  why,  at  length,  no 
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allusion  to  this  brauch  of  the  public  expencliture  was 
permitted.  These,  iudeecl,  could  not  be  classed  among 
the  average  amiual  expeuses,  siuce  they  mainly  de- 
pended  on  the  iiiclinations  or  the  means  of  the  ruler 
I at  the  time.  Such  however  M as  the  love  of  the  Athe- 
I nians  for  these  masrnificent  works,  that  the  rule,  that 
the  surplus  ouly  of  the  treasure  should  be  applied  to 
them,  Mas  not  very  rigorously  adhered  to. 

Temples  of  such  august  and  aM’ful  beauty  de- 
manded  corresponding  festivals ; and  it  is 
proved  by  various  MÜtnesses  that  the  deina- 
gogues  of  the  times  preceding  Demosthenes  delighted 
to  outdo  all  other  Hellenes  in  the  splendour  of  Athe- 
nian  sacrifices,  games,  and  shows.  Hundreds  of 
oxen  feil  at  the  cost  of  the  state  at  the  modern  fes- 
tivals, in  addition  to  the  ancient  hereditary  sacrifices 
which  M cre  on  a smaller  scale : and  the  Athenians 
P had  exactly  twice  as  many  festivals  as  the  other 
||  Hellenes.  Unfortunately,  the  banquets  connected 
M'ith  the  sacrifices,  and  to  which  the  hungry  people 
; croM'ded,  exhausted  the  public  treasury  at  a time 

I when  Mails  and  docks  were  fallin g to  decay.  The 

' gymnic  and  musical  games,  M’hich  gave  grace  and 

1!  magnificence  to  these  solemnities,  Mcre,  indeed,  in 

I part  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  private  citizens ; but 

1 even  then  they  remotely  exhausted  the  energies  of 

I ' the  state,  inasmuch  as  they  absorbed  those  resources 

j which  might  havc  been  applied  to  other  and  more 

j important  purposes.  Nor  must  M’e  forget  the  prizes 

j at  these  games,  Mhich  consisted  sometimes  of  money, 

I sometimes  of  golden  crowns. 

Jiut,  however  profuse  this  expenditure  may  appear, 
i it  Mas  far  less  destructive  to  the  good  Order  and 

s 

i 
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prosperity  of  the  state,  than  the  distributions  of  corn 
Causes  of  or  of  money  {Siavo/xat,  BiaSöffeig')  among 
dechne.  citizens.  Still  more  pernicious  were 

the  wages  given  to  the  judges  and  ecclesiasts,  and 
the  partition  of  confiscated  property ; this  excited 
every  feeling  of  avarice,  every  rapacious  longing  for 
the  pos^ssions  of  others,  which  could  cause  the  utter 
demoralization  of  the  poorer  sort. 

The  Athenian  love  of  shows  also  gave  occasion  to 
Theoricon  ^ public  outlay  which,  in  a more  especial 
manner,  cost  the  people  their  independence. 
At  first  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  was  free.  The 
concourse  was  so  great,  that  the  seats,  which,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  were  as  yet 
of  wood,  were  broken.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  the 
state  resolved  to  require  the  payment  of  tw'o  obols  for 
each  seat.  But  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  poor  of 
their  enjoyment  by  this  regulation,  the  admittance 
money  (Sfwpticöv)  was  given  them  from  the  public 
funds.  From  the  time  that  Pericles  introduced  this 
practice,  every  man  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  the 
book  of  the  citizens,  received  his  allowance  at  the 
populär  assembly.  And  in  a very  short  time  various 
additions  were  made  to  this  payment.  At  other 
festivals  Theorica  w'ere  also  given ; for  instance,  at 
the  Panathenaea  and  the  Hieromenise ; nor  was  the 
allowance  confined  to  money  for  the  shows,  but  the 
poorer  citizens  were  regaled  with  a good  dinner.  Hence 
the  Statements  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Theoricon 
differ;  and  Böckh,  who  has  so  minutely  investigated 
this  cancer  of  the  prosperityof  Athens,  in  his  adrairable 
Work  on  the  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  as- 
sumes  that  the  regulär  rate  of  payment  was  not  raised, 
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but  that  the  two  obols  orlgiually  granted  were  doubled 
or  trebled  when  the  festival  lasted  two  or  three  days. 

In  this  Theoricon,  which  was  zealously  promoted 
by  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  the  most  equivocal  friends  to  their 
happiness,  was  expended  the  money  which  should 
have  been  reserved  for  war;  and  Athens  was  pro- 
strated  beneath  the  power  of  Macedon,  who  had 
watched  this  wasteful  and  corrupting  dissipation  of 
the  public  funds  with  the  satisfaction  of  a jealous 
neighbour. 

Nor  was  the  pay  of  the  judges  a slight  source 
of  expense.  This  was  allotted  to  them,  reasonably 
enough,  as  an  indemnification  to  the  poorer  citizens 
for  the  consiimption  of  time  in  the  affairs  of  others. 
But  by  exciting  a universal  desire  to  be  a judge,  it 
gave  a tum  to  the  minds  of  the  people  which  Aris- 
tophanes  ridicules  with  the  bitterest  satire. 

The  payment  of  this  salary  (pttrS’oc  ciKaariKug) 
always  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  sittings  of  the 
tribunal,  on  the  judges  surrendering  to  the  Pry- 
tanes  a tablet  which  each  received,  together  with  the 
white  Staff,  on  coming  into  court.  Salaries  were  also 
given  to  the  public  advocates  or  pleaders  (o-vpr/yopot), 
of  whom  there  were  ten ; and  to  ambassadors.  Even 
the  poets  received  pecuniary  rewards ; as  we  learn 
from  the  fact  of  Agyrrhius,  who  was  so  prodigal  in 
every  thing  eise,  having  cut  down  their  salaries ; pro- 
bably  from  resentment  at  the  jokes  of  the  comic  poets. 

Nor  were  the  war-expenses  an  inconsiderable  item 
in  the  public  accounts  of  Athens,  although  Payofthe 
the  numbers  of  the  army  varicd  very  much  “™y- 
according  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the 
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times,  and  tlie  soldiers  received  pay  and  food  only 
during  a short  period.  In  a later  age,  in  conse- 
quence  of  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  troops,  the 
gi-eater  number  of  whom  were  citizens,  this  burthen 
became  more  oppressive.  In  earlier  times  pay  was 
not  thought  of;  Pericles  first  introduced  the  practice 
of  paying  soldiers  taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  citi- 
zens. They  received  pay  (ptcrSöc)  for  their  Services, 
and  also  money  for  their  subsistence  {(nrrjpeffioy, 
enräpKEia') . Each  of  these  separate  allowances  was 
two  obols  daily  for  each  Hojdites,  and  three  times  that 
sum  for  a horseman  in  Athens.  These  rates  also 
undei'went  changes.  The  horsemen,  who  were  re- 
quired  to  increase  the  pomp  of  the  processions, 
received  pay  during  peace ; in  Xenophon’s  time  this 
amounted  to  forty  talents.  Several  hundred  sailors 
who  were  wanted  to  man  the  galleys  of  the  state, 
the  Paralos  and  the  Delias,  likewise  had  constant 
pay.  The  pay  of  the  sea-service  was  not  always 
alike,  but  it  was  never  so  low  as  that  of  the  land- 
service,  because  there  were  fewer  mercenaries  in  the 
former ; although,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  these  were 
too  frequently  suhstituted  for  Athenian  citizens.  If 
the  introduction  of  this  system  of  paid  troops  had  not 
been  accompanied  with  a waste  of  the  public  means 
(already  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  state),  the 
Standing  army  thus  created  would  perhaps  have 
compensated  for  the  great  expense  it  caused;  but 
the  whole  body  of  the  troops  could  not  be  assembled 
without  a decree  of  the  people ; and  while  the  ge- 
nerals  passed  their  time  at  the  banquets  and  festivals 
of  Athens,  her  battles  were  fought  by  mercenaries 
who  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest  bidder. 
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The  army  v'as  xnaintained  too  in  the  most  expen- 
sive  maiiner : no  contributions  were  levied  on  the 
enemy,  or  on  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of 
war;  every  thing  was  paid  for,  from  an  appre- 
hension  that  the  system  of  levying  contributions 
would  be  extremely  periloiis  to  the  tranquillity  of 
States.  Ammunition  for  sieges,  as  well  as  the  outfit  of 
the  fleet,  was  very  costly ; and  even  when  victory  had 
filled  the  coffers  of  the  state,  the  funds  were  quickly 
dissipated  by  thetools  of  the  dishonest  populär  leaders 
who  were  the  onlv  eventual  srainers. 

y O 

These  large  sums  disbursed  for  mercenaries  must 
be  distinguished  from  those  expended  on  Archer 
the  archers  (-ö^o-ai),  or,  as  they  were  com-  ßuard. 
monly  called,  Scythians;  a police  guard,  composed 
of  public  slaves,  whose  head  quarters  were  under 
tents  in  the  market,  or,  in  later  times,  on  the  Areo- 
pägus.  Their  number  was  originally  three  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  was  gradually  increased  to  ten  or 
twelve  hundred.  They  might  on  oecasion  be  brought 
into  the  field,  but  their  chief  duty  was  that  of  guärd- 
ing  the  peace  of  the  city. 

According  to  a conjectural  estimate,  we  may  there- 
fore,  agreeably  with  Ijückh’s  learned  and  Athenian 
comprehensive  view,  state  the  annual  budget 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Athenian  governmeut  (exclusive 
of  the  incalculable  cost  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
of  the  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor)  about  as. 
follows ; — 

The  Scythians,  about  - 38  talents. 

The  Theoricon  - - 28 — 30. 

Tlie  Ecclcsiasts  - - 30 — 35, 
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Salaries  of  the  Five  Hundred 

{fuerBog  ßovXcvriKÖg') . - 25. 

Salaries  of  the  Judges  (/i.  Si~ 
k-aarriKog).  - - - 150. 

— Public  Pleaders 

Seamen  in  time  of  peace  - 16. 

Cavalry  in  ditto  - - 40. 


The  public  buildings  may  be  estimated  at  a thou- 
sand  talents  yearly.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
annual  expenditure,  independent  of  the  buildings, 
was  four  hundred  talents ; certainly  the  very  utmost 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  could  furnish. 

To  meet  these  great  exigencies,  the  revenue  was 
neither  regulär  nor  remarkahly  large. 

Revenue.  ™ n p i • • ° 

Ihere  was  no  poll-tax  lor  the  citizens,  nor 
any  regulär  land  or  house-tax.  The  incomings 
consisted  of,  Ist,  rents  (reXrj),  or  payments  in 
respect  of  national  property.  Under  this  head  we 
reckon  sacred  (rE/xeVr;  lepd  Kal  oma)  or  secular 
estates  of  corporations,  such  as  pastures, 
forests,  arable  lands,  houses,  salt  works,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.,  and  mines.  They  were,  as  Böckh  thinks, 
let  by  public  auction,  on  leases  for  terms  of  years, 
or  on  heritable  leases.  Theatres,  too,  were  thus 
farmed  out,  as  we  find  from  an  iiiscription  still 
extant  concerning  the  Piraean ; the  leaseholder,  being 
bound  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  was  thence 
called  the  architecton. 

The  mines  could  be  held  only  by  citizens  or  Isote- 
leis,  and  were  worked  by  hereditary  or 
Mines.  slaves.  In  Alcibiades’  time  they 

were  less  productive  than  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
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mines  were  -vvorked  by  tenants  of  varioiis  descriptions ; 
some  of  them  being  beld  by  individuals,  some  divided 
iuto  shares.  The  property  in  them  was  secured  by 
peculiar  laws,  which  established  a special  procedure 
in  questions  concerning  mines.  The  state  sold  the 
right  of  working  mines,  and  received  from  the  pur- 
chaser,  in  whose  family  this  right  became  hereditary, 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  produce,  in  addition  to 
the  purchase-money.  Themistocles  proposed  that 
the  public  revenue  arising  from  the  mines  should  be 
applied  to  ship-building,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred  that  they  were  then  more  productive  than  at  a 
subsequent  period.  The  revenue  derived  from  them 
of  course  varied  with  the  demand  for  the  metal  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  ores.  The  assertion,  that 
the  Athenians  took  possession  of  the  mines  of  their 
allies  is  denied  by  Bückh,  in  his  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  this  interesting  portion  of  ancient  public  eco- 
nomy  *. 

The  tolls,  another  part  of  the  revenue,  included, 
besides  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports, 
the  harbour  and  market  dues,  which  last 
were  probably  paid  by  strangers  only. 

The  export  and  Import  duties  (amounting  to  two 
per  Cent. ) attached  upon  all  articles  imported  into  the 
Pirjeus  ; the  latter  being  levied  when  they  were  landed. 
Companies  were  formed  to  form  these  tolls ; one  mem- 
ber,  who  gave  his  name,  was  called  äp-^^vijg.  The  bid- 
dings  took  place  under  the  white  poplar.  The  income 


* Mfcmoirs  of  the  Royal  Prussinn  Academy  of  .Sciences  for 
the  year  1Ö15.  (In  ihe  En^lUh  translatioii  of  his  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.) 
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arising  from  these  sources  was,  iiaturally,  very  differ- 
ent in  different  times.  The  use  of  the  harbour 
appears  to  have  bcen  connected  with  the  duty  of 
the  hundred th  part,  or  1 per  cent.,  which  is  often 
mentioned,  but  not  adequately  explained. 

For  the  market  there  existed  a kind  of  excise 
(tTTwi/tov,  ETTüij'ta),  which  was  probably  levied  at  the 
gate,  as  a ^trtjrv'Xior.  As  to  the  rate  at  which  it 
was  fixed,  the  accounts  are  indistinct ; but  we  can 
hardly  imagine  the  total  amount  to  have  been  great. 
A more  important  branch  of  the  revenue  must  have 
been  the  twentieth  part  of  all  exports  and  Imports 
levied  in  the  dependent  allied  cities.  From  the 
number  of  those  cities,  this  must  certainly  have 
been  extremely  productive.  This  duty,  which  also  was 
farmed,  was  preferred  to  a more  unpopulär  tax.  In 
the  wantonness,  however,  of  power,  which  took  ad- 
vantage  of  the  favourable  and  commanding  Situation 
of  Byzantium,  the  tw'entieth  was  raised  to  a tenth. 

Tithes,  or  tenths,  properly  a tribute  paid  by  the 
possessor  of  property  of  which  he  had  not 
the  free  and  entire  disposal,  were  levied 
in  Athens  only  upon  portions  of  land  held  in  usu- 
fruct;  as,  for  instance,  estate's  belonging  to  temples. 
The  oppressiveness  of  this  tax,  which,  among  others, 
was  feit  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  shows  that  it  had 
been  generally  imposed  by  piety  or  by  conquest. 
Men  gave  to  the  gods  lands,  the  usufruct  of  which 
was  subject  to  a deduction  or  Charge  of  a tenth,  and 
this  tenth  was  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and 
Service  of  the  temple ; or  victors  compelled  the  con- 
quered  to  pay  the  same  Charge  on  their  lands  in  Sup- 
port of  some  favourite  shrine.  The  patron  goddess 
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of  Athens  was  more  especially  honoured  with  the 
tenths  of  all  spoils,  fines,  and  prizes  taken  at  sea, 
while  other  gods  and  heroes  were  fain  to  put  up  with 
a fiftieth. 

An  item  in  the  revenue  of  Athens,  which  was  ren- 
dered  considerable  by  the  concourse  of 
strangers  attracted  by  the  activity  of  her  ^ 
trade,  the  splendour  of  her  fe&tivals,  and  the  fame  of 
her  civilization,  was  the  pi'otection-tax  of  the  Metceci 
{fiEToiKior).  This  tax,  which  was  generally  intro- 
duced  in  the  Greek  States,  amounted  in  Athens  to 
twelre_drachra0e  yearly.  In  fainilies  which  had  no> 
male  representative,  the  mother  paid  six  drachmae ; 
but  this  ceased  as  soon  as  .her  son  came  into  pos- 
session  of  his-  full  rights.  Gases  of  exemption  from 
the  Metcecium  (d-eXeta  i.uroudov)  on  any  peculiar 
grounds  of  favour,  were  rare.  This  part  of  the  public 
iucome,  too,  was  collected  by  farmers  (^reXöjvai)  ; 
and  if  the  Metceci  could  not  pay,  they  were  sold  for 
slaves.  Böckh  calculates  the  yearly  proceeds  of  this 
tax  at  twenty-one  talents. 

Slaves  also  were  subject  to  a regulär  tax  of  three 
obols  per  head,  which,  reckoning  their  siaves’ 
number  at  two  hundred  thousand  for  the  P^ii-tax. 
whole  of  Attica,  would  give  thirty-three-  talents.  It 
seems  unjust  that  when  slaves,  by  their  emancipa“ 
tion,  entered  the  dass  of  Metceci,  they  should  have 
continued  to  pay  thcse  three  obols,  the  mark  of  ser- 
vitude,  in  addition  to  their  protection-money  as' 
freedmen ; but  Böckh  adduces  many  reasons  for 
thinking  that  this  was  the  case.  The  accurate  re- 
searches,  indeed,  of  this  learned  writer  into  the 
fmances  of  Athens  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  busi- 
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ness  of  daily  life,  and  almost  every  occupation  of  non- 
citizens,  were  subject  to  taxation,  although  we  are 
not  always  in  possession  of  documents  to  prove  the 
precise  amount.  The  only  distinct  record  we  have 
is  of  one  of  those  taxes  which  were  yearly  farmed 
out.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  honour  of  Athens  that 
this  should  happen  to  be  the  -KopviKov  reXoc,  which 
was  proportioned  to  the  supposed  earnings  of  the 
payer;  and  which,  according  to  all  appearances, 
brought  a considerable  sum  to  the  state. 

The  following  were  also  important  sources  of  sup- 
Judiciai  public  treasury  of  Athens  : — 

fees  and  The  judicial  fees  and  fines  (-m^paro), 
which  were  rendered  more  considerable  by 
the  Obligation  imposed  on  the  allies  to  seek  justice 
in  Athens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of 
this.  tax  was  diminished  by  the  stop  put  to  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  by  every  internal  war. 

An  example  of  these  judicial  fees  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Prytaneia  (rci  irpvTavE'ia')^  a judicial  deposit 
which,  in  every  court  excepting  that  of  the  Diaetetse, 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  compelled  to  pay 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  The  pay- 
ment therefore  of  this  deposit  perfectly  corresponded 
with  the  Roman  Sacramentum.  If  these  Prytaneia  * 
were  not  deposited,  the  plaint  was  quashed  by  the 
magistrate  who  superintended  the  initial  proceedings. 
The  party  who  lost  the  suit  was  compelled  to  pay 
- both  the  Prytaneia;  i.  e.  to  leave  his  own  in  the 
hands  of  the  court,  and  to  replace  what  had  been 

* This  name  refers  to  the  old  national  sanctuary  where 
justice  was  first  administered. 
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paid  back  to  the  winning  party.  The  amount 
was  not  very  great,  but  was  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  actual  money-value  of  the  thing  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  suit. 

We  sometimes  find  these  Prytaneia  confounded 
with  the  Par^atabole, — the  general  name  for  any 
sum  of  money  paid  into  a court  of  justice.  The 
Parastasis,  another  sort  of  fee,  was  paid  immediately 
I to  the  Diaetetse  on  occasion  of  lesser  causes  tried 
before  them. 

But  there  was  yet  another  sort  of  Parastasis 
I aimounting  to  a drachma,  which  was  paid  on  occa- 
i sion  of  various  criminal  proceedings  (^SUai  ^rjfiocriatj 
I Karijyopiai').  The  Prytaneia  and  Parastasis  were 
I applied  by  the  state  as  wages  to  the  judges,  and  in 
I eertain  cases  the  Paracatabole  also. 

The  public  treasury  never  received  any  benefit 
I from  the  Epobelia,  a fine  imposed  in  cases 

- . , Epobelia. 

• ot  pecuniary  actions,  amounting  to  a sixth 

1 part  of  the  value  of  the  matter  under  litigation , and 

awarded  to  the  successful  litigant. 

1 Other  fines,  which  .were  distinguished  by  the 

common  name  of  valuations  (rt^i^/xaT-or), 

mere  more  profitable  to  the  revenue.  They  ^ 

were  comparatively  low,  so  long  as  money  itself  was 

‘scarce,  but,  at  a later  period,  rose  to  very  considerable 

!sums,  payable  either  to  the  court  of  justice,  or  to  some 

ttemple. 

! W hoever  stole,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  appro- 
-priated  money  belonging  to  the  state,  was  bound  to 
rrestore  it  two-fold ; if  it  had  beeu  devoted  to  the 
I -Service  of  the  gods,  ten-fold. 

[ Ünintentional  injuries  were  cömpensated  by  the 

I 
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simple  amount  of  the  damage ; intentional,  by  that 
of  twice  the  amount.  Where  compensation  in  da- 
mages  to  be  determined  by  the  court  could  not  be 
demanded,  a fixed  sum  was  exacted  from  the  author 
of  the  injury,  the  amount  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adjusted  with  much 
Tegard  to  ecpiity ; for  example,  the  amount  in 
cases  of  injury  by  slander  was  five  hundred 
drachmae. 

When  the  subject  of  a suit  admitted  of  valuation, 
an  estimate  was  made  by  the  plaintitf  and  a counter- 
estimate  by  the  defendant,  and  the  court  decided  by 
adopting  the  one  or  the  other.  Any  remission  of  the 
damages  was  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  plaintiflF, 
but  the  court  had  the  right  (conferred  by  a decree 
of  the  people)  of  raising  the  estimate,  and  thus  en- 
hancing  the  punishment.  Whether  the  fine  feil  to 
the  state  or  to  the  plaintifi’  depended  on  the  form  of 
the  plaint,  which  might  take  the  shape  either  of  a 
private  action,  or  of  a public  accusation.  In  the 
latter  case  alone  the  state  had  a claim. 

But  the  public  treasury  of  Athens  derived  little 
advantage  from  this,  or  from  any  other 
fines”  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  autho- 
rities  to  collect.  Not  only  w'as  this  duty 
negligently  performed,  but  every  possible  means 
were  resorted  to  by  parties  interested,  to  deceive 
them  as  to  the  amount  of  their  property.  The 
non-payment  of  these  fines  rendered  a man  a pub- 
lic debtor  (rw  ht]y.oaiui  ocpetXtov'),  the  immediate  con- 
sequence  of  which  was  a^imy,  or  loss  of  civil  rights ; 
and,  in  aggravated  cases,  probably  imprisonment  also. 
Remission  of  a payment  iinposed  in  theway  of  punish- 
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ment  could  not  be  granted  withoiit  the  observance  of 
formalities  wbich  attested  the  assent  of  six  thousand 
Athenians  *. 

The  ordinary  punishment  for  murder,  sacrilege, 
treason,  and  fov  all  crimes  visited  by  sentence 
of  the  Areopagus  ^Yith  banishment,  was  confisca- 
tion  and  sale  by  public  auction  of  the  criminal’s 
goods  ; — a punishment  which  unhappily  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  States  of  antiquity,  because, 
in  those  communities,  the  power  of  pursuing  public 
offences  was  not  vested  exclusively  in  a public  officer, 
but  resided  in  every  Citizen. 

A third  part  of  ihe  property  of  every  Citizen,  male 
or  female,  who  was  convicted  of  marrying  an  allen, 
went  to  the  informer  or  prosecutor  ; and  this  readily 
explains  the  vigilance  with  which  the  Athenians 
watched  the  Metoeci,  and  the  degree  to  which  a zeal 
for  justice  was  stimulated  by  avarice. 

The  state,  however,  gained  comparatively  little 
from  these  measures,  as  a considerable  portion  of  the 
fines  went  to  the  treasury  of  the  goddess.  In  cases 
of  treason,  a tenth,  &c.t 

If  the  defender  of  the  accused  was  successful  in 
exciting  compassion  for  his  heirs,  a small  part  of  the 
property  was  sometimes  rescued  for  his  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  source  of 
income  to  the  Athenian  treasury  was ; — 

The  tribute  of  the  allies  (0ö,ooc).  This,  thongh 
represented  in  a passage  of  Pausanias,  as  Trü,uteof 
a financial  measure  of  Aristides,  is  indis-  ‘i^eAiiies. 

* Quere,  All  the  Heliasts  ? 

t On  this  entire  subject  sec  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatoium 
et  Fiscalium  Debitorum,  Berol.  1810.  8vo. 
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putably  of  au  earlier  origin,  since  it  is  one  which 
would  so  naturally  siiggest  itself.  From  the  time 
that  Athens  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  States, 
our  accounts  concerning  this  obhgation  to  pay  tribute 
are  most  complete  and  accurate.  The  name  ^opoc 
then  first  came  into  use.  At  first,  the  treasury  at 
Delos,  where  the  meetings  of  the  several  States  were 
held,  was  under  the  presidency  of  the  Athenian 
Flellenotamiae.  Aristides  had  fixed  the  amouut  of 
u*z,cnT^.  tijg  tribute  at  four  bundred  and  sixty  talents  yearly, 
and  had  accurately  determined  which  of  the  several 
States  should  furnish  money  and  which  ships.  It 
was  mainly  to  the  equity  of  this  apportionment  that 
he  owed  the  name  of  the  Just. 

The  States  allied  with  Athens  for  their  common 
j defence  had,  at  that  time,  a share  in  the  deliberations, 
and  were  autonomous ; but  Athens,  under  various  plau- 
sible pretexts,  had  the  address  to  destroy  the  warlike 
character  of  her  allies,  and  thus  to  remove  them  from 
any  participation  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  tyran- 
nous  use  of  her  power,  and  the  severity  of  her  exac- 
tions,  rose  in  proportion  to  her  success  in  this  design. 

In  pursuanceof  the  proposal  made  by  the  Samians, 
for  the  sake,  as  was  pretended,  of  greater  security, 
the  treasure  of  the  allies  was  transported  lo  the  citadel 
of  Athens  and  deposited  in  the  opisthodomus  of  the 
Parthenon  *,  and  from  this  time,  the  allies  were,  in 
effect,  merely  Athenian  subjects.  Pericles,  under 
whose  care  the  money  was  placed,  first  taught  the 
/ Athenian  people  to  render  no  account  to  the  allies. 

The  resources  which  the  state  derived  from  this 
' measure  enabled  him  to  raise  the  splendid  works  of 
* 01)’^mp.  79.  4. 
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art  ’ivith  which  he  adurned  the  city.  The  augmen- 
tation  of  the  tribute  was  not,  however,  considerable ; 
it  rose  no  higher  than  six  hundred  talents.  But 
Alcibiades  raised  it  suddenly  to  double  the  amount  i • 
at  which  it  had  been  flxed  by  Aristides,  and  froin 
the  time  of  Pericles  it  w'as  no  longer  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  w'hich  it  had  originally  been  levied.  The 
apportionment,  too,  was  so  oppressive  that  citizens  of 
the  allied  States  not  unfrequently  abandoned  their 
country  to  avoid  the  exaction. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-first  Olympiad, 
the  demagogues  bit  upon  an  expedient  for  placing 
the  tribute  (which,  owing  to  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  apportionment,  was  collected  with  ditficulty,  and 
aflForded  but  an  uncertain  revenue)  on  a secure  and 
determinate  footing.  They  introduced  the  duty  of 
the  tsventieth  (eI/coot»;),  and  this  arrangement  sub- 
sisted  down  to  the  battle  of  .iEgos  Potamos,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  tribute,  together  with  the  Hellenotaraiie, 
the  oflBcers  by  whom  it  was  administered.  Perhaps 
this  levy  of  a twentieth  yielded  the  sum  of  thirteen 
hundred  talents ; the  amount  which  we  find  occasion- 
ally  mentioned. 

Athens  soon  recovered  from  the  disaster  of  ^gos 
Potamos ; her  old  relations  wuth  her  allies  were  pro- 
bably  restored,  and  subsisted  until  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  once  more  threw  her  back  upon  her  own 
resources.  Our  Information  as  to  the  respective  con- 
tributions  of  the  several  States  to  the  abovemen- 
tioned  sum,  is  imperfect  and  inaccuratc.  Xenophon 
reckons  the  tribute  at  a thousand  talents  in  his  time, 
which  would  give  ^£243, 182.  The  reports  of  later 
writers,  however,  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  this. 
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Aristophanes  talks  of  two  thousand  talents,  but  Böckh 
reduces  this  sum  to  eighteen  hundred.  The  trea- 
sury,  and  the  key  of  it,  were  under  the  care  of  the 
Epistates  of  the  Prytanes,  who  was  changed  daily. 
The  treasurer  of  the  gods  and  of  the  goddess  had, 
however,  access  to  the  treasury.  The  treasure 
itself  consisted  in  coined  money,  bars  and  vessels  of 
metal,  or  Ornaments  of  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  rieh  goblets  and 

/ * 

> crowns  were  not  always  guarded  by  the  purest  hands. 

The  most  important  sources  of  information  on  this 

subject  are  inscriptions  \ since  unhappily  the  covi'ples 

rendus  of  the  orator  Lyeurgus,  the  greatest  financier 

of  antiquity,  and  other  similar  dociiments,  the  loss  of 

which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  regret,  have  not 

come  down  to  us. 

Lastly,  although  they  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  regulär  sources  of  revenue  (TrpeJ^oSot), 
Liturgies.  mentioii  the  sort  of  aids  furnished 

by  individuals  to  the  state,  which  were  called  litur- 
gies, and  which  were  distinguished  from  other  taxes 
in  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  made  no  less  demands  on 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  contributors  than  on  their 
fortunes.  In  so  far,  however,  as  they  spared  the  ex- 
penditure  of  the  public  money,  these  liturgies  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  fourth  dass  of  the  regulär  revenue. 

The  name  liturgy,  which  we  find  in  use  for  these 
aids  to  the  state,  is  derived  from  epyov  and  Xj/roc, 
/ or  Xetroe,  and  means  simply  a Service  for  the  public. 
The  introduction  of  them  is  of  great  antiquity,  but 
they  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Athenians.  Annually 
recurring  contributions  of  this  description,  or  regulär 
liturgies  (lyKi/KAiot  Aeiroapytai),  were, 
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a.)  TheChoregia,  or  the  Obligation  of  furnishing  the 

chorus  (but  that  onlv)  in  the  plavs,  and  of 

. , ' , . ciioregiii. 

providing  it  with  every  thing  necessary  to 

its  appearance.  The  choregns  was  compelied  to  pay 

a teacher  appointed  by  lot  (xopo^iSctcnaiXoe)  to  in- 

struct  the  singers  and  nuisicians  who  were  collected 

toa:ether  at  great  pains  and  cost,  and  to  inaintain  these 

latter  during  the  whole  of  their  training.  He  had  also 

to  furnish  the  building,  and  the  dresses  of  the  chorus, 

masks,  decorations,  crowns,  &c.  We  find  from 

distinct  accounts,  that  the  tragic  chorus  was  always 

more  costly  than  the  comic  or  satyric.  N o man  pos- 

sessed  of  less  than  tliree  talents  could  be  required  by* 

his  tribe  to  undertake  this  litin-gy,  whicli,  in  its 

quality  of  contest,  entitled  the  victor  to  the  honour  of 

a tripod,  whereon  hisown  name  together  with  that  of 

his  tribe  were  inscribed. 

In  case  of  any  deficiency  of  choregi,  one  indivi- 
dual might  serve  for  two  tribes  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  a choregus  failed  to  supply  all  that  was  re- 
_ quisite  for  the  liturgy,  he  was  compelied  by  the 
magistrates  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Böckh 
estimates  the  outlay  to  a rieh  Athenian  citizen  at 
twelve  hundred  drachmsc,  one  year  with  another. 
After  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  however,  the 
times  were  such  that  every  tribe  was  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  furnish  a choregus.  This  brought  about  an 
important  change  in  the  comic  drama.  The  chorus 
lost  its  original  character,  and  was  converted  into  a 
speaking  and  acting  personagc. 

/j.)  The  Gymnasiarchy,  i.  e.  the  providing  of  the 
sacred  games  (as,  for  example,  the  torcli- 
race),  which  were  performed  by  persons  siarciiy. 

T 
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trained  to  the  purpose.  In  later  times  this  office 
also  comprehended  the  superintendence  of  the  train- 
ing  schools,  in  which  the  future  combatants  in  those 
games  prepared  themselves  nnder  the  direction  of 
teachers.  These  were  costly,  not  only  from  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  combatants,  büt  still  more 
so  from  the  torches  which  were  required-  at  the  four 
torch-festivals  of  Athens,  and  also  from  the  Illumina- 
tion of  the  arena. 

c. )  The  repasts  given  to  the  tribe  (earjuai^),  in  which 
Tribe-  oue  of  the  tribe,  chosen  on  account  of  his 
feasts.  wealth,  ofiiciated  as  host,  and  assembled 

all  of  the  same  tribe  around  a simple  table.  Meat 
was,  however,  doubtless  served,  and  seveu  hundred 
drachmge,  the  sum  assigned  by  Bückh,  seems  a very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  cost. 

d. )  The  Architheory,  or  embassy  to  the  sacred  games 
Archi-  and  festivals. 

theory.  xhe  eager  competition  for  popularity  and 
distinction  which  characterized  the  Athenian  citizens 
and  led  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  munificence, 
and  rather  to  go  beyond  than  to  fall  short  of  what 
was  required  of  them,  can  alone  account  for  the 
duration  of  an  institution  which  was  not  susceptible 
of  auy  equal  distribution.  These  regulär  liturgies 
affofded  to  those  who  courted  populär  favour  a con- 
venient  Instrument  of  corruption ; but  although  they 
were  thus  rendered  more  endurable  to  the  contri- 
butors,  Aristotle’s  disapprobation  of  them  was  cer- 
tainly  well  founded*. 

* Politics,  V.  8.  ß’Xriov  Ss  Ka'i  ßauXafiiyous  xuXviiy  XiiravpyiTy 
ras  fuy  /ih  Si  XuTOUoyiaSj  doy  *®' 

Xaffraicto^lits  xoii  otat  aXXai  ToiauTCU, 
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The  remedy  open  to  liim  who  feit  that  the  ex- 
actions  of  a litm-gy  would  press 
upou  him,  was  singulär.  He  vri 
bv  law  to  propose  to  another  man,  whom  he  thought 
richer  ihan  himself,  an  exchange  of  property 
(eivricomc)  : a proposal  which  the  bitter  was  not  at 
liberty  to  accept,  without  taking  upon  himself  the 
burthen  of  the  liturgy.  At  least  this  was  the  law  as 
regarded  the  Trierarchv,  one  of  the  extra-  . 

- •'  rnerarcny. 

ordinarv  liturgies,  towards  which  the  state 
gave  considerable  subsidies.  The  state  gave  the  ship 
to  the  Trierarch,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
bound  to  furnish  the  whole  outfit,  and  to  keep  it  in 
perfect  repair.  The  crew  was  taken  frum  among  the 
people,  and  was  paid  and  fed  by  the  state. 

In  Order  to  give  greater  order  and  regularity  to 
these  liturgies,  Companies  were  formed, 
called  Svinmorife.  Twelve  hundred  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  associated  together,  and  acted  in 
concert  under  the  guidance  of  a committee  of  three 
hundred.  The  Company  was  divided  into  twenty 
classes,  and  parties  {rrwreXeiai)  of  five  or  six  under- 
took  the  fitting  out  of  a ship. 

Demosthenes  altered  the  Constitution  of  these  Sym- 
raoricC  by  distributing  the  burthen  according  to  the 
estiraated  means  of  the  contributors.  The  possessor 
of  ten  talents  was  bound  to  fit  out  a trireme ; those 
whose  property  was  below  that  sum  formed  them- 
selves  into  a Synteleia,  tili  tlie  ten  talents  were  made 
up.  But  the  duty  of  personal  Service,  which  was 
incident  to  cvery  liturgy,  obliged  the  party  providing 
the  trirerne  to  command,  or  at  least  to  accompany 
it. 


too  heavily 
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The  great  expense  of  this  liturgy  exempted  the 
contributor,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  from  all  regulär  con- 
tributions,  Two  liturgies  could  not  be  required  from 
any  man  at  once,  nor  could  be  be  called  upon  to 
serve  even  one  oftener  than  every  other  year. 
Orphans  were  exempted  (ärtXeic)  from  all  liturgies, 
tili  the  expiration  of  a year  after  their  Corning  of  age. 
Exemption  from  liturgies  was  also  granted  in  consi- 
deration  of  remarkable  public  Services.  The  Metoeci 
were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  public  festal  processions 
certain  contributions,  which  also  were  styled  litur- 
gies. After  the  resources  of  the  state  had  been  ex- 
hausted  by  the  Sicilian  war,  it  was  permitted  by  a 
decree  of  the  people  that  the  Choregia  might  be 
served  by  a Company,  instead  of  a single  individual. 

Totally  different  from  these  aids,  and  irreconcileable 
witb  the  characteristic  feature  of  a liturgy,  namely, 
personal  participation  in  it,  was  the  advance  of  the 
property-tax  (Trpoeiacpopd),  which  was  called  a 
liturgy.  Tbis  bas  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  the  property-tax  itself  (tiV^opd)  was  regarded  as 
a liturgy.  It  is  true  that  periods  of  war  increased 
the  pressure  of  the  liturgies ; but  even  these  demands 
bore  some  proportion  to  the  profits  of  Capital,  and  the 
general  lowness  of  prices. 

In  Order  to  secure  the  regulär  revenue,  it  was  usual, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  farm  the 
aiidcoUec-  various  dutics.  Besides  the  farmers  (rfXw- 
yai,  {bvovficj'oi  TO  7£.\oc)  WC  liavc  to  notice 
the  sureties  (ey/vot),  and  lastly  tne  collectors 
ys'ic).  In  naming  these  men,  we  suggest  the  whole 
train  of  evils  which  await  every  country  delivered  over 
to  their  vexations.  If  the  farmer  was  not  punctual  to 
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the  time  of  payment,  he  was  cletained  in  prison  tili  the 
ninth  Prvtaneia,  by  which  periocl  he  was  required  to 
discharse  bis  debt.  From  tbat  date  bis  debt  doubled, 
and  if  be  delayed  payment  of  this,  bis  property  was  con- 
fiscated.  The  Farmer  was  obliged  to  advance  a portion 
of  the  purchase-money  {-irpoicarcißoX)))  at  the  time  of 
entering  upon  bis  office  ; and  the  government  (which 
was  always  in  want  of  ready  money  dnring  the 
first  Prytaneia)  could  compel  bim  by  imprisonment 
to  perform  the  Obligation.  The  residue  of  the  pur- 
chase-money was  afterwards  paid  as  7rpoicctTd/3\?jjua, 
for  which  sureties  were  bound,  up  to  the  time  of 
payment. 

Though  all  these  items  of  the  public  revenue  may 
be  regarded  as  regulär,  it  is  not  to  be 

^ ^ Prnnprtv-tnv. 

supposed  tbat  tbey  were  always 
productive.  The  want  of  a regulär  tax,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  landed  or  immoveable  property 
(oi(7t'a  (paytpä  in  contradistinction  to  ovaia  cl(jjari]s, 
moveable  property)*,  was  not  feit  in  a state, 
where,  in  earlier  times,  a treasury  regularly  filled 
covered  a considerable  expenditure,  where  the 
Profits  from  the  mines  were  shared  by  the  citizens, 
and  where  the  munificent  rivalry  of  the  wealthy 
afforded  a last  and  certain  resource.  It  is  therefore 


* iuiria  xu)  atat'/ts  f^\v  h Iv  ^px/icciri  xec'i  trufxa.fi 

xa't  ffxiu-ft,  %aiioa,  as  n tyyuc;,  Ilarpocnition.  Landed  property 
was  called  apparent  or  viniblc,  because  its  existence  could  al- 
ways be  ascertained,  and  a creditor  could  always  have  recourse 
to  it;  whereas,  money,  slaves,  furniture,  and  other  inoveables, 
might  be  secreted  or  carried  away,  and  thus  afforded  a less 
tangible  security.  The  ground  of  fhis  phra.seology  seems  so 
obvious  a.s  scarcely  to  require  explanation ; if  it  had  not 
presented  a difficulty  to  so  acute  a jihilologist  as  Grimm.' 
Deutsche  Rechtsalterthümer,  p.  565. — Trunnl. 
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erroneous  to  suppose  that  Solon's  census  -was  the 
basis  of  a property-tax,  inasmuch  as  the  immediate 
object  of  that  measure  was,  to  determine  the  liabili- 
ties  of  the  citizens  to  the  several  classes  of  military 
Service,  and  to  liturgies,  and  their  Claims  to  a share 
in  the  government.  1 1 was  not  tili  a much  later  age  *, 
when  the  counü-y  had  been  exhausted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  that  a property-tax  was  proposed  as 
an  extraordinary  impost.  The  amount  of  property  of 
each  dass  fixed  by  the  census,  upon  which  the  tax 
was  raised  in  the  way  of  interest  upon  Capital,  has 
been  calculated  with  admirable  acuteness  by  Bückh, 
and  nothing  but  want  of  space  prevents  our  following 
him  through  the  accurate  details  of  his  inquiry. 

This  valuation  was  founded  on  registers  (ÜTroypa^ai), 
which,  before  Clisthenes’ time,  were  kept  by  the  Nau- 
crari,  and  afterwards  by  the  Demarchs.  Alterations  in 
Solon’s  System  of  valuation  were  introduced  in  the 
Archonship  of  Nausinicusf ; but  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  System  which  was  then  adopted  are  unsatisfac- 
tory.  It  is  however  clear  that  the  distinction  between 
property  {ovala)  and  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
liable  to  taxation  the  taxable  Capital),  was 

steadily  adhered  to,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  the  tax  (eicr^opd)  determined  by  it ; and  Bückh’s 
inquiries  make  it  probable  that,  with  relation  to  the 
citizens  of  the  first  dass,  the  fifth  part  of  the  property 
was  rated  as  taxable ; with  relation  to  the  other  classes, 
less  than  a fifth.  The  Metoeci  seem  to  have  been  rated 
upon  a sixth  of  their  property.  The  whole  taxable 
Capital  amounted,  under  Nausinicus,  to  5750  talents. 
This  property-tax  was  secured  and  collected  by  twenty 

♦Olymp.  88. 1.  -f-  Olymp.  100.  3. 
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Symmoriie,  which  were  formed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  richer  menibers  of  each  of  the  ten  Phylse. 

The  highest  financial  authority  was,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Senate,  under  whose  Financial 
superintendence  w^ere  the  ten  Poletse.  It 
was  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  collect  monies  due 
from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  public  income,  and  also  to  secure  the  per- 
sous  of  those  Metceci  who  owed  arrears  of  their  tri- 
bute.  ThePoletse  consisted  of  one  out  of  each  tribe ; 
one  of  them  presided  as  Prytanis.  At  the  auctions 
of  the  public  revenue,  w'here  the  farmers  employed 
every  device  of  cunning  and  of  corruption  to  obtain 
them  at  a low  rate,  the  Poletae  were  assisted  by  the 
directors  of  the  Theoricon.  The  Poletae  held  their 
sittings  in  the  Poleterion. 

The  funds  belonging  to  the  temples  were  admi- 
nistered  by  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuaries,  and 
moneys  payable  to  courts  of  justice  were  collected 
by  the  Practores. 

The  administration  of  the  tribute  of  the  allies  was 
entrusted  to  the  eTriypacpelQ ; the  Collection  of  money 
due  Ifom  defaulters,  to  the  ekAoyelc. 

The  presidents  of  the  tribes  were  bound  to  watch 
over  the  service  of  the  liturgies,  The  extraordinary 
property-tax  seems  to  have  been  levied  under  the  same 
regulations  as  the  tribute.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
Apodectm  to  see  that  the  public  revenues  were  paid 
into  the  treasury,  where  they  remained  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  treasurers. 

The  temples  had  their  own  treasurer,  who  was 
changed  yearly. 

A more  important  functionary  than  these,  or 
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even  tlian  the  treasurer  of  Athens,  was  the  trea- 
surer  of  the  public  revenues  (ra^/ac  or  £7rifi£\T}n)Q 
ryg  Kounjg  rrpoffoEov),  who  was  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  years,  and.whose  office  it  was  to  place 
the  monies  received  from  the  Apodectae  in  their 
lespective  depositories,  and  to  superintend  the  re- 
gulär peace-expenditure. 

The  most  disagreeable  and  difficult  office  was 
that  of  paymaster  of  the  war-expenses,  who,  when 
the  tribute  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary  dcmands  incident  to  war,  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  extraordinary  property-tax,  and  to  other  un- 
usual  soui'ces  of  supply.  The  people,  how'ever, 
neither  liked  to  divert  these  extraordinary  aids  from 
the  purposes  of  the  Theoricon,  nor  to  pay  the  extra- 
ordinary property-tax.  The  consequence  w-as  that 
the  resources  of  the  state,  which  were  administered 
with  small  regard  to  economy  or  to  honesty,  were 
continually  in  default. 

Two  sets  of  clerks  were  attached  to  the  above- 
named  financial  officers  ; the  business  of  the  former 
was  to  keep  the  public  accounts  ; that  of  the  latter, 
to  prepare  the  reports  which  w'ere  laid  before  the 
Logistee  and  the  Euthyni.  The  Logistae  (or  auditors 
of  public  accounts)  w'ere  ten  in  nuinber,  but  whether 
they  were  one  and  the  same  with  the  Euthyni,  or 
a different  body,  is  the  subject  of  an  animated  con- 
troversy  between  Hermann  and  Bückh.  The  latter 
is  of  opinion  that  they  were  distinct  officers ; he 
believes  the  former  to  have  been  the  accountants,  the 
latter,  the  auditors  or  judges  of  the  accounts.  Her- 
mann regards  the  ten  Euthyni,  with  their  twenty 
assessors,  the  Paredri,  as  identical  wdth  the  Logistae ; 
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and  until  more  perfect  sourccs  of  information  have 
beeil  discovered  thaii  aiiy  we  at  present  possess,  the 
latter  upiiiion  mtU  continue  to  have  probaliility  oii  its 
side.  The  functions  of  the  Logista3,  which  were  en- 
trusted  to  theni  by  special  coinmission,  could  not 
ahvavs  be  perforniedvwithin  a determinate  time.  The 
accoiints,  engraved  on  stone,  were  publicly  exhibited. 
The  treasurers  of  the  temples  were  also  boiind  to 
exhibit  theirs,  from  Panathensea  to  Panathenma. 
Some  of  these  latter  accounts  have  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day. 

In  case  the  regailar  resources  of  the  state  did  not 
suffice  for  its  wants,  the  antients  were  not  pi„„nciai 
ignorant  of  the  expedients  of  modern  finan-  expediems. 
ciers;  subsidies  (from  Persia,  for  instance)  ; let- 
ters  of  marcpie,  whicli,  however,  produced  but 
little,  as  nearly  all  the  captured  property  belonged 
to  the  captors;  prize-money;  contributions  {üpyv- 
poXo'/elv),  which  were  imposed  and  collected  with 
audacious  caprice,  and  lastly,  voluntary  aids  (ettico- 
(7££c),  were  all  resorted  to. 

A still  more  questionable  measure  was  that  brought 
into  discredit  by  the  clder  Dionysius  and 
IlippiasthePisistratid;  theforcingbase  coin  of  the  cur- 
into  circulation  at  the  rate  of  good  money. 

It  encountered  universal  disapprobation.  Düring  the 
time  of  her  freedom,  Athens  possessed  a good  silver 
coinage,  numerous  specimens  of  which  aj-e  extant. 
In  the  second  year  ofthe  ninety-thirdOlympiad,  there 
was  a coinage  of  impure  gold,  procured  from  the  melt- 
ing  of  some  statues  of  Victory ; and  in  the  following 
year,  copper  was  put  into  circulation,  but  was  soon 
after  called  in.  As  there  had  always  been  an  Athe- 
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nian  copper  coin,  the  Chalcus  (^aXK'ovc),  the  one  in 
question  must  have  been  of  a different  value.  It 
probably  was  intended  as  a substitute  for  some  silver 
coin,  perhaps  the  obol. 

A brief  Statement  of  the  Athenian  monetary  system 
Monetary  ^6  properly  iuserted  here.  The  de- 

eystem.  uominations  used  for  calculation  were,  the 
talent,  the  mina,  the  drachma,  and  the  obol,  which 
stood  in  the  following  relations  to  one  another. 

Talent  {räXavror')  1. 

Mina  {{xvo)  - 60  - 1. 

Drachma  6000  - 100  - 1. 

* Obol  (ößoXöc)  36000  - 600  - 6 - 1 


The  denomination  usually  employed  in  reckoning 
was  the  drachma,  which  therefore  is  always  to  be 
understood  wherever  a sum  of  money,  unaccom- 
panied  by  any  notice  of  the  denomination,  occurs  in 
an  Attic  writer. 

The  talent  and  mina  were  only  moncys  of  account. 
The  drachma  was  the  highest  Attic  coin,  and  by  it 
the  Standard  of  the  currency  was  determined,  The 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  drachma  of  Attica 
do  not  appear  to  have  varied  materially,  from  the  age 
of  Solon  to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of  the  re- 
public ; according  to  the  newest  and  most  accurate 
researches,  it  weighed  about  66i  English  grains; 
which  weight  gives  the  following  values  for  the  four 
Principal  denominations  of  Attic  money. 

* W achsmuth  derives  hßoXos  from  ; and  conceives  it 

to  have  beeu  ori(rinally  a small  bar  of  copper,  of  which  six 
made  a handful — Hellenische  Alterthumskunde, 
vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  71. — Trans/, 
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The  obol  was  divided  into  eight  chalci,  the  chalcus 
into  seven  lepta.  Its  subdivisions  were  only  coined 
in  copper.  But  in  early  times  all  the  Athenian 
money,  down  to  half-obols,  -was  coined  in  silver. 

The  Attic  güld  coin,  the  c.hrysus  (j(pi<croi5c),  also 
called  the  stater  (ora-?)p),  was  equal  in  weight  to  two 
silver  drachms,  and  in  value  to  twenty.  It  was  ex- 
tremely  pure  (excepting  during  the  abovementioned 
deterioration),  as  were  also  the  double  stater  and  the 
half  stater.  The  specimens  which  have  come  down 
to  US  are,  howeyer,  of  the  greatest  rarity  t. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  nanie  talent  is  also 
used  for  a certain  weight  of  gold,  according  to  which 
the  goldsmiths  estimated  their  work.  According  to 
Pollux,  it  weighed  three  staters,  or  six  drachmse,  and 
this  renders  intelligible  the  accounts  of  crowns  of  a 
hundred  talents  in  gold. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  reinained  nearly  sta- 
tionary.  Its  average  in  the  earlier  time§  was  10  : 1. 

Trade,  though  despised  by  the  free  citizens,  was 
vet  favoured  by  the  state,  and  was  subiect 

. . Trade. 

to  no  restrictions.  It  was  chietly  in  thehands 

of  the  resident  aliens ; yet  distinguished  and  wealthy 

* .See  llussey’s  Essay  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Moneys 
(Oxford,  16.36),  pp.  21,  51. — rran.il. 

t On  the  fjuestion  of  the  existence  of  an  Attic  gold  coinage, 
see  the  ahle  discussion  of  Mr.  Ilussey  in  the  work  just  cited, 
ch.  5. — Transl. 
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citizens  did  not  disdain  to  direct  great  manufactories, 
and  to  receive  the  profits  of  tliem.  Many  things,  as, 
for  instance,  arms,  metal  wares,  lamps,  woollen  stuffs, 
Utensils  of  all  sorts,  leather  articles,  &c.  were  required 
for  Athenian  consumption;  and  consequently  goods 
were  wanted  to  exchange  with  the  importing  nations, 
who,  if  they  found  no  freight  to  carry  home,  were  paid 
in  coin.  The  deigma,  the  place  where  the  various 
Commodities  were  exposed  for  sale,  was  crowded  with 
foreigners  from  all  parts.  Restrictions  on  trade,  with 
a view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures  and  industry,  were  unknown.  There  were, 
however,  monopolies  and  prohibitions  on  the  expor- 
tation  of  certain  Commodities,  as,  for  example,  of 
corn  ; likewise  of  naval  Stores  in  time  of  war.  The 
price  of  salt  was  also  fixed  for  a time. 

The  prices  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity  w'ere 
moderate  ; and  the  interest  of  money  proportionably 
high,  amounting  at  the  least  to  ten  per  cent.  (ett«  -kevtz 
6ßo\o~ic),or  twelve  per  Cent,  {en'i  Spa-)(jxy) . As  money- 
transactions  were  mostly  carried  on  through  money- 
changers,  credit  was  little  diffused. 
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Attic  I.aw  — Maeistrates — Hegemony  — Judges  — Courts  — Sittings — 
Classes  of  persons  under  ihe  protection  of  the  law — Public  and 
private  plaints — Procedure,  criminal  and  civil — Eisangelia — Punish- 
meuts — Law  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

From  money  transactions  we  are  naturally  leJ  to 
their  inseparable  concomitants,  courts  of  justice. 

We  shall  proceed  to  take  a cursory  view  of  Attic 
law,  though  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow  iis  to 
do  little  more  than  indicate  the  suhjects  wdiich  have 
heen  ahly  and  copiously  illustrated  hy  several  mo- 
dern writers*. 

In  considering  the  law  of  Attica,  w'C  should  he  in- 

clined  to  iudge  too  severelv  of  its  want 
„ , Attic  law. 

ot  System  and  coherency,  were  we  to 

forget  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  arose.  In  the  legis- 

lation  of  Solon,  so  far  as  it  is  knowm  to  ns,  w'e 

can  indeed  detect  traces  of  a principle  of  unity, 

hut  the  enactments  of  later  times  were  unsys- 

tematic  additions  to  his  laws.  We  must  also 

carefully  hear  in  mind  that  the  democratic  form  of 

the  Commonwealth  had  the  most  powerful  inüuence 

on  the  administration  of  justice.  The  decision 

of  cases  hrought  hefore  courts  of  justice  was 

not  a right  vested  in  certain  officers  inflexihly 

* See  Ileffter,  Meier,  Schömann,  Platner,  Bunsen,  Hudt- 
walker.  The-e  wriiers  have  thmwn  so  much  li(^hton  the  siib- 
ject,  that  tlie  Themis  .^Uica  of  Meursitis  is  coinpletely  anti- 
quated. 
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boimd  by  written  Statutes  with  which  they  were 
intimately  acquainted,  but  the  privilege  of  the  mass 
of  the  sovereign-citizens,  who  decided  in  each 
particular  case  according  to  their  discretion  and 
conscience ; and  thougb  this  institution  may  at  the 
first  glance  appear  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
jury  of  modern  times,  we  soon  perceive  that  the 
Athenian  courts  of  justice,  consisting  as  they  did  of 
large  numbers  of  judges,  were  little  bound  by  pre- 
cedent  or  form,  when  compared  with  the  members  of 
a jury. 

The  Presidents  of  the  courts  had  no  other 
power  than  that  of  initiating  the  plaints 
Magistrates,  withiu  their  peculiar  depart- 

ment,  together  with  the  conduct  of  the  formal 
part  of  the  process,  the  jurisdictio,  which  was  de- 
noted  by  the  word  ijyefxovia  oiKaa-Ttjpiov.  Hence 
they  were  called,  with  reference  to  their  judicial  au- 
thority,  Hegemons  of  the  court  (t/yepdvtc  ^tfcair-ijo/ov), 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  themselves  brought  the  matters 
before  the  court,  eicraywyetp,  or  introducers.  The 
holding  a public  office  gave  a claim  to  this  hege- 
mony. 

The  qualifications  required  at  the  preliminary  ex-  . 
amination  (SoK't^atr/a,  äraKpiaic^  were  those  gene- 
rally  required  in  other  cases ; viz.,  pure  Athenian 
descent,  tlie  worship  of  the  national  gods,  reverence 
for  parents,  performance  of  military  service,  and  ful- 
filment  cf  all  other  civil  obligations. 

It  was  to  the  nine  archons  that  hegemony  more 
peculiarly  belonged ; the  first  of  whom,  the  Eppny- 
mus,  held  his  justice-seat  in  the  market,  in  front  of 
the  statues  of  the  twelve  ancestral  heroes.  Questions 
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coiicerning  family  affairs  and  tlie  rights  of  the  several 
Orders  of  citizens,  were  brought  more  particularly  be- 
fore  him. 

The  archon  hing,  who  sat  in  the  royal  hall,  had 
Jurisdiction  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  polemarch  had  the  hegemony  in  questions  re- 
gai'ding  aliens.  The  judicial  affairs  of  the  Metoeci 
feil,  in  consequence,  within  his  Jurisdiction.  The 
place  of  his  sittings  is  unknown. 

It  is  difficult  to  dehne  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Thes- 
mothetae,  but  ■we  may  assume  that  the  majority  of 
civil  actions  came  within  theif  department.  We  ßnd 
mention  of  a place  appropriated  to  their  sittings, 
and  named  after  them. 

Another  authority  possessing  the  hegemony  was 
the  eleven,  who  had  the  right  of  instituting  pro- 
ceedings  against  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers 
(/cacoäpyot),  and  who  were  also  inspectors  of  pri- 
sons  and  superinten dents  of  the  execution  of  Capital 
punishments.  Lawsuits  arising  out  of  conßscation 
of  property,  lay  also  within  their  competence ; 
probably  because  the  idea  of  KaKovpyot,  or  male- 
factors,  included  offenders  against  the  property  of 
■the  state,  as  well  as  against  that  of  individuals. 

Thejudicial  powers  of  the  Poletse,  as  ünancial  au- 
thorities  appointed  to  enforce  the  Claims  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  of  the  syndics,who,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  conhscations,  which  were  then  frequent,  and 
therefore  ceascd  with  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  claim 
a passing  notice,  since  mention  of  them  frequently 
occurs.  Together  with  them,  we  may  also  adduce  as 
hegemons,  the  logistie,  the  euthyni,  the  nautodicm ; 
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and  as  police  authorities,  the  ägoranomi,  sitopliy- 
laces,  metronomi,  astynomi,  gynseconomi. 

For  the  preservation  of  discipline,  the  ten  strategi 
were  invested  with  the  power  of  summoning  a court- 
martial  composed  ofthe  comrades  of  the  criminal.  They 
also  acted  in  this  court  as  prosecutors  or  denouncers 
of  those  offences  which  elsewhere  (in  Sparta,  for  ax- 
ample)  were  punished  by  the  Commander  himself,  in 
virtue  of  the  full  powers  delegated  to  him.  But  we 
are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  democratical 
principle  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme,  that  the 
punishment  of  all  violations  of  inilitary  dut}’,  such 
as  desertion,  cowardice,  &c.,  was  deferred  until  the 
termination  of  the  campaign  afforded  opportunity 
for  prosecution  by  the  strategus.  Probably  a court- 
martial  was  summoned  to  try  criminals  taken  in  the 
fact;  by  which  means,  indeed,  accident  mighi  often 
invest  a man  with  the  duties  of  judge,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  by  one  better  qualified. 

As  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Courts  may  be  mentioned  the  criers,  the  scribes  or 
clerks,  and  the  inferior  officers  {viDjpe-ai),  who  were 
taken  out  of  the  dass  of  the  Scythians. 

The  hegemons  of  the  courts  presided  generally  over 
the  proceedings,  and  drew  up  the  juclgment. 

The  foregoing  historical  sketch  of  the  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  Athens  has  already  contained  some  de- 
tails  concerning  the  courts  ofjustice*.  Anyfurther 
description  of  the  Areopagus  or  the  Senate,  regarded 
as  courts  of  justice,  may  therefore  be  dispensed  with 
here. 


* Above,  pp.  236,  244. 
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Six  thousand  ecclesiasts,  past  the  age  of  tliirty, 

were  choseii  by  lot  from  the  assembly  of  the 

1 ....  T Judges. 

people,  and  sat  as  judges  in  the  severai 

Courts ; at  the  same  time  retaining  their  places  as 

members  of  the  ecclesia*.  From  this  number  the 

severai  divisions  destinedto  sit  in  the  particular  courts 

were  again  chosen  by  lot.  The  whole  body  was  like- 

wise  divided  into  ten  classes,  dicasteria,  each  of  which 

contained  five  hundred  individuals ; thus  leaving  a 

reserve  of  a thousand  to  act  as  substitutes  for  any  of 

the  others  in  case  of  need.  Every  citizen  thus  chosen 

by  lot  to  fill  the  office  of  judge  received  a staff,  as  has 

been  already  mentionedf,  and  a tablet  (■mvdiaov) , 

upon  which  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  father 

and  his  demus,  was  placed  against  the  letter  de- 

noting  the  dass  to  which  he  belonged.  The  letters 

on  these  tablets  ran  from  A to  K,  and  corresponded 

with  the  letters  inscribed  on  the  main  entrances  of 

the  most  important  courts.  Thus  each  judge  knew 

his  proper  place  in  an  instant. 

Ten  courts  are  specially  mentioned,  their  names 
being  chiefly  taken  from  their  locaiities. 

In  later  times,  however,  their  number  was 
greater.  Besides  the  four  courts  of  the  Ephctm 
already  mentioned];,  whose  more  esuecial  business 
it  was  to  try  persons  accused  of  homicide.  there 
was  (fifthly)  the  Helirna^,  which  (probably  under 
the  presidence  of  the  ThesmothetaiJ  decided  in  a 
variety  of  important  cases.  The  name  of  he- 

See  above,  p.  243.  | Above  p.  259. 

] Above,  p.  237. 

<j  A different  form  of  the  Doric  name  for  asitmhly: 
see  above,  p.  177. 
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liasts,  -w'hich  was  more  peculiarly  applied  to  the 
judges  of  this  tribunal,  was,  however,  the  general 
name  of  the  judicial  section  of  the  ecclesia,  and 
the  oath  of  the  heliasts  was  the  oath  common 
to  all  judges.  The  purport  of  this  oath  was,  that 
the  person  taking  it  was  not  less  than  thirty  years 
old ; that  he  would  never  vote  for  the  establishment 
of  tyranny  or  of  oligarchy  in  Athens,  and  never 
listen  to  any  proposition  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  democracy  ; that  he  would  consent  neither  to 
the  cancelling  of  private  debts,  nor  to  the  division 
of  lands,  houses,  &c. ; and  that  he  wmuld  neither  re- 
ceive  presents  himself  nor  allow  others  to  receive 
them*.  Most  of  the  obligations  of  the  oath  had 
no  relation  to  the  judicial  functions. 

Other  Courts  were  the  Odeon,  the  Trigonon  (tri- 
angle),  the  new  Dicasterion  ((cotvov),  the  court 
near  the  statue  of  Lycus,  the  Parabyston,  and  some 
others  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  the  name. 
The  Eleven  sat  as  judges  in  the  Parabyston. 

The  Courts  sat  daily,  except  on  festival  days,  when 
all  public  business  w^as  forbidden,  or 

on  unlucky  days  (äTTptppdcec  j'/ptpat),  or  when  a 
meeting  of  the  ecclesia  interfered.  Unfavourable 
omens  (ctoirpjufTct),  which  were  regarded  as  impor- 
tant by  the  Exegete,  miglit  also  prevent  the  sit- 
tings  of  the  courts.  Private  plaints  or  actions  were 
not  heard  during  war,  as  all  private  business  was 
then  suspended.  The  regulär  holidays  occupied 
about  a hundred  days  in  the  year.  Of  holidays 

* The  entireoath  is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  p.  746,  ed.  Reiske. 
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which  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  Scirophorion, 
no  decisive  testimonies  have  come  down  to  ns. 

All  free  Athenians,  who  were  of  age,  and  masters 
of  their  own  property  (icvpioi),  had  a 

^ ^ . . Persons  com- 

ris;ht  to  appear  as  plaintilfs  in  any  suit.  petem  to  sue 

, . T . 1 ^ and  be  sued. 

]Not  SO  aliens,  who  were  interdicted  trom 
Corning  forward  as  accusers  in  most  public  actions. 
They  could  appear  only  by  their  pipxenos,  whose 
business  it  w'as  to  assert  or  defend  their  Claims, 
when  any  legal  intercourse  existed  between  the 
country  of  which  they  were  natives  and  Athens.  In 
like  manner,  Isoteles,  Metceci,  and  freedmen,  could 
only  sue  in  the  person  of  their  prostates. 

Slaves  could  not  be  parties  to  any  suit.  They 
were  liable  to  legal  duties,  and  could  exercise  legal 
rights,  only  through  their  master.  Atimy  seems 
likewise  to  have  involved  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of 
suing.  He  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
represented  by  the  person  possessing  that  power ; as 
the  ward  by  Ins  guardian,  the  son,  during  his  minority, 
by  his  father,  the  wife  by  her  husband ; in  criminal 
cases,  however,  married  women  w'ere  compelled  to 
appear  in  person.  Cor}iorate  bodies,  and  in  general 
every  persona  moralis^  were  liable  to  be  sued. 

As  a general  rule,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
both  bound  to  appear  in  person  before  the  court,  and 
deputies  or  substitutes  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
allowed.  It  was,  however,  permitted  to  employ  an 
advocate  or  pleader  (ervui'iyopoc)  to  assist  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  proceedings.  There  was  another  kind 
of  legal  assistant,  who  was  occasionally  called  in  to 
explain  particular  circumstances  agitated  at  the 
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moment.  Such  persons  were  called  Trapu^Xriroi.  In 
Cicero’s  time  there  were  also  jurisconsults  who  were 
qualified  to  give  advice  or  Information  on  legal  ques- 
tions.  These  'pragmatici,  however,  did  not  enjoy 
much  consideration  at  that  period. 

In  treating  of  Attic  procedure,  to  which  the  ävatcpi- 

cnc  was  a necessary  preliminary,  we  must 

Procedure.  i ^ ^ ^ 

distinguish  between  plaints  for  private,  and 
plaints  for  public,  injuries.  The  forrner,-  private 
plaints  or  civil  actions,  were  called  Sc'icai ; the  latter, 
yprupal,  public  plaints  or  prosecutions.  This  dis- 
tinction  was  not,  however,  rigorously  adhered  to, 
since  plaints  for  homicide  (an  act  by  which  the 
state  is  manifestly  damaged  in  the  person  of  its 
citizens)  were  classed  among  the  There 

was  also  an  Intermediate  kind  of  actions,  in  which, 
as  far  as  form  Avas  concerned,  the  rights  or  inte- 
rests  of  an  individual  only  were  violated,  but  besides 
exacting  the  compensation  due  to  this  individual,  the 
state  could  avenge  its  offended  dignity;  and  to  this 
end  it  treated  the  injury  sustained  by  the  individual 
as  of  so  heinous  a nature,  that  it  was  bound  to  demand 
satisfaction  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  whose 
civil  dignity  and  security  were  thus  assailed. 

The  first  appearance  in  court  was  generally  thirty 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  plaint,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  the  prytaneia;  but  delay 
might  be  procured  by  the  defendant,  on  allegation 
of  certain  obstructions,  if  supported  by  testimony 
on  oath ; and  the  simple  declaration  of  the  plaintiff 
was  sufiBcient  to  obtain  the  poslponement  of  the  day 
of  trial.  Third  persons,  even  though  not  invested 
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witli  full  powers,  might  appear  as  representatives  of 
either  party  whose  non-appearaiice  was  justified  on 
legal  grounds.  It  was,  however,  competent  to  the 
opposite  party  to  object  to  the  validity  of  the  excuses 
für  iion-appearance. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  heariug,  the  causes 
came  on  in  the  Order  prescribed  by  the  clerk.  The 
crier  summoned  the  parties  into  court,  probably 
after  the  judges  had  taken  their  seats.  The  decision 
of  the  judges  was  tu  be  perfectly  independent  of 
the  opinious  of  the  president;  and,  whether  on  the 
side  of  acquittal  or  of  coiideinnation,  was  on  no  ac- 
count  to  be  anticipated.  The  time  allowed  to  the 
pleader  was  measured  by  the  water-clock ; when  that 
had  run  out,  another  cause  w'as  called.  The  rpiantity 
of  water  with  which  the  clock  was  filled,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Archon,  varied  according  to  the  iin- 
portance  of  the  business,  and  it  was  allowable  to  stop 
it  during  the  production  of  evidence  or  the  reading 
of  documents.  An  inspection  of  the  water-clocks 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  month  Posideon. 
In  strictness,  the  plaint  was  to  be  answered  point  by 
point,  and  the  answer  was  to  contain  nothing  ii'rele- 
vant  nor  recriminatory ; though  exarnples  of  the  dis- 
regard  of  these  rules  are  abundantly  frequent. 

After  the  pleadings  had  been  heard,  the  judges 
were  called  upon  by  the  crier  for  their  decision. 
Sometimes,  however,  having  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  evidence  already  adduced,  they  interrupted 
the  pleader  in  the  midst  of  Ins  spcech  and  pronounced 
their  judgment.  Sometimes,  loo,  when  they  were 
persuaded  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  they 
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called  out,  “ Down  from  the  orator’s  stone”  {Kardßa), 
wliicli  exclamatioii,  however, — at  least,  in  the  Wasps 
of  Aristophanes*, — only  seems  to  have  been  iii- 
tended  to  put  the  judges  on  their  guard  against  suf- 
fering  their  feelings  to  be  too  much  worked  upon.  The 
question  as  to  the  sentence  was  always  so  framed 
that  it  could  be  answered  by  Yes  or  No.  The  mode 
of  voting  was  secret.  Every  judge  had  two  ballot- 
ing  pebbles  (in  earlier  times  shells),  one  entire,  to 
express  acquittal,  one  with  a hole  through  it,  to  ex- 
press condemnation.  Two  vases,  sometimes  called 
Ko.(:oi,  KaSiffKOL,  one  of  copper  with  a cleft  in  the  lid, 
and  one  of  wood,  were  placed  before  thera;  into  the 
former  the  tablets  which  expressed  their  decision 
(whence  it  was  called  di^ifopEvg  Kvpiog,  Trporepog')  were 
dropped  unperceived ; into  the  latter,  those  which  were 
not  uscd  and  remained  over  and  above,  w'ere  throNra 
(hence  dfi(popEVQ  uKvpoQ,  varepoc').  After  all  the 
votes  had  been  thus  given  in,  they  were  counted  into 
a box,  and  sentence  pronounced  accordin^ly.  If 
the  votes  were  equal,  -which,  from  the  large  number 
of  the  judges,  could  seldom  occur,  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  Whether,  when  the  judges  would  neither 
acquit  nor  condemn  the  accused,  they  threw  both 
stones  into  the  vase  appropriated  to  receive  the  su- 
perfluous  ones,  we  have  no  distinct  testimony  to 
show.  Probably  the  sentence  w-as  recorded  in  writing 
and  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  state  (nrjrpvoy),  at 
least  in  cases  of  public  prosecution,  as  the  plaint  and 
the  answer  of  the  defendant  were  reduced  to  writing. 

Crimes  -^vhich  needed  no  proof,  and  whose  perpe- 
*V.  279. 
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trators  eitlier  made  confession  or  were  taken  in  the 


Apagoge. 


l'act,  were,  according  to  tlie  maxims  ot 
Aihenian  jurisprudence,  visited  with  imme- 
diate  puuishment.  This  would  liave  been  inconsistent 
with  the  formal  ities  of  the  regulär  procedure ; a 
summary  process  was  therefore  established  by  law, 
and  was  executed  under  the  names  Apagoge  and 
Endeixis.  This  summary  mode  of  trial  assumed, 
however,  that  the  oft'ence  admitted  of  no  doubt ; and 
its  effect  was  that  the  delinquent  might  be  instantly 
thrown  into  prison. 

The  Apagoge  consisted  in  this ; that  the  person 
caught  in  the  fact  (ctt'  avro(piüp(p,  which  was  required 
to  be  expressly  stated  in  the  indictment)  was  brought 
before  the  Eleven,  before  whom  the  proceeding  could 
be  regularly  commenced.  The  house  of  the  person 
thus  accused  was,  however,  inviolable.  The  Ephe- 
gesis  was  similar,  only  that  in  this  form  of  proceeding 
the  magistrates  were  taken  to  the  spot  where  public 
property  had  been  secreted  or  where  crirainals  were 
concealed.  In  all  other  respects  the  proceedings  were 
the  same. 

The  Endeixis  was  a legal  process  directed  against 
criminals  who  were  prohibited  by  law  from 
performing  certain  acts  or  from  entering 
certain  specified  places,  and  who  had  violated  these 
prohibitions.  In  such  cases  no  formal  Investigation 
took  place;  since,  in  Order  to  the  infliction  of  the 
puuishment,  nothing  was  requisite,  bnt  that  the  judge 
should  be  raade  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Thus, 
the  Endei.xis  was  the  proper  form  in  the  case  of 
persons  banished  for  the  crime  of  homicide ; of  ha- 
bitual  contemners  of  religion  who  were  caught  in- 
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truding  at  any  sacred  rite ; and  more  especially  of 
public  debtorswho  bad  wrongfully  appropriated  pub- 
lic fuiids.  In  all  these  cases  thc  guilt  of  the  accused 
was  j^resumed,  unlesslie  could  show  grounds  entitling 
liini  to  a bearing  and  to  a regulär  trial.  The  punisb- 
ments  were  various.  Where  tbe  Apagoge  was  tbe 
mode  of  trial,  tbe  punisbment  was  frequently  Capital. 

In  civil  cases,  a sumraary  proceeding  of  like  de- 
scription  obtained  in  commercial  and  mining  causes, 
and  in  matters  relating  to  dowry  and  to  insolvency, 
wbicb  were  required  to  be  decided  witbin  tbirty  days. 

Tbe  privilege  of  pardon  rested  exclusively  witb  tbe 
people. 

One  of  tbe  usual  forms  under  wbicb  tbe  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  plaints  inigbt  be  insti- 
tuted,  was  tbe  Pbasis*,  a fiscal  plaint 
against  persons  guilty  of  illegal  appropriation  of 
taxes  or  otber  public  property.  It  was  brougbt  in 
writing  before  tbe  judicial  autbority  to  wbose  depart- 
ment  tbe  subject  of  tbe  pbasis  belonged ; but  wbo- 
ever  commenced  such  a proceeding,  and  obtained 
less  tban  a fiftb  part  of  tbe  votes,  was  compelled  to 
pay  a fine  of  a tbousand  dracbmsc. 

Tliere  was  also  tbe  Eisangelia  (elffayyeXla) , wbicb 
bas  already  been  incidentally  mentionedf. 
Eisangeiia.  establislied  for  tbe  punisbment  of 

tbose  wbo  committed  injuries  agaiiist  pregnant 
women,  widows,  orpbans,  or  beiresses ; and  solenient 
was  tbe  law  against  tbe  informer,  tliat  even  if  be 

* Phasis  is  literally  information.  A sycophant  is  an  informer; 
The  nearest  term  of  English  law  is  “ criminal  information.” 
— Traust. 

t See  p.  246. 
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(lid  not  obtain  a single  vote,  lie  escaped  without  any 
penalty. 

If,  on  the  othei'  hand,  it  was  applied  to  extraordi- 
narv  and  unforeseen  cases  which  were  of  iraportance 
to  the  state  in  general,  the  inquiry  was  transt’erred  to 
tlie  Boule,  which  gave  judgment,  if  the  fine  did  not  ex- 
ceed  five  hundred  drachmae;  otherwise  it  handed  over 
the  business  to  one  of  the  ordinary  courts,  or  even  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  Hence  the  Eisangelia  may 
be  placed  on  nearly  the  same  footing  with  the  jj.i)vv(jLQ 
and  the  -poßoXi)  ; in  like  manner  as  the  Phasis,  as 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  state,  coincides  with  the  d-oypa(pt)  and  the 
vfpyriaic.  For  the  Apograjihe  obtained  in  the  par- 
ticular  case  in  which  a person  thought  himself  injured 
by  the  transfer  of  property  to  the  state,  in  conse- 
quence  of  confiscation.  The  Hyphegesis  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  Ephegesis,  and  the  distinction 
niade  between  them,  which  rests  entirely  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  lexicographer,  is  therefore  not  wholly 
free  from  doubt. 

The  object  of  the  Probole,  which  we  have  classed 
with  ßiiiwuic,  was,  to  enable  the  accused  to 
excite  a favourable  opinion  of  his  case  by 
means  of  a Statement  of  the  accuser  to  the  assembled 
people  previously  to  his  bringing  it  before  the  Hege- 
mon of  the  Court.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  obtain  a 
preliminary  decision,  as  to  whether  there  were  suffi- 
cient  reason  to  suhject  the  accused  to  an  inquiry  or 
not. 

The  distinction  between  uktj  and  ciaciKaaiu  must 
be  particularly  observed  in  respect  of  private  plaints. 
The  former  exterids  only  to  an  object  which  belougs 
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by  legal  title  to  one  or  tlie  other  party ; wbereas  Sia- 
_ BiKacTia  applies  to  an  object  to  which  several  believe 
themselves  to  have  an  exclusive  right. 

If  the  accused  in  his  written  answer  or  plea  {arri- 
ypatpt'i),  which  he  delivered  in  to  the  Hegemon  of  the 
Court,  met  the  entire  Charge  by  an  absolute  affir- 
mative or  negative,  it  was  an  EvBv'^iKla ; but  if  he  put 
in  several  special  pleas  (Trapctypa^iat,  which  were 
also  in  writing),  they  w'ere  determined  separately. 
When  the  issue  had  been  determined  by  their  mutual 
pleadings,  and  the  matter  was  in  a state  to  be  brought 
into  Court,  each  party  swore  to  the  truth  of  l)is  alle- 
gations.  The  administration  of  this  oath,  Diomosia 
and  Antomosia,  was  the  foundation  of  the  further 
judicial  proceedings,  which  ended  at  length  in  ac- 
quittal  or  condemnation.  In  public  suits,  this  sen- 
tence  was  not  unfrequently  Capital. 

The  mode  of  death  was  by  the  sword  or  by  poison, 
by  strangling  or  casting  down  into  the 
raeuts^"  Barathron,  and  was  inflicted  under  the  su- 
perintendence  of  the  Eleven,  by  the  public 
executioner  {NjfxioQ,  ^tjfiÖKoivoQ).  These  executions 
could  not  take  place  during  certain  festvals.  When 
a criminal  condemned  to  death  madc  his  escape,  his 
name  was  affixed  to  a certain  pillar,  he  was  outlawed, 
and  a price  wasset  upon  his  head.  Fromthe  moment 
of  the  promulgation  of  their  sentence,  outlaws  were 
deprived  of  civil  rights.  Thieves  were  set  in  the 
Stocks  in  the  public  view.  Corporal  punishment, 
however,  was  not  recognised  by  law. 

In  civil  actions  the  state  left  the  winniug  party  to 
exact  the  compensation  awarded  to  him  by 
remedies.  court,  provided  the  losmg  party  was 
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not  also  sentenced  to  a public  punisliment.  Ex- 
cepting  in  that  case,  the  successful  party  was  at 
liberty,  if  bis  adversary  bad  not  been  punctual  to  tbe 
prescribed  time,  to  seize  a portion  of  bis  property,  or 
to  turn  bim  out  of  possession,  for  wbich  purpose  tbe 
sanction  of  judicial  autborities  was  not  requisite. 

In  commercial  cases  be  was  liable  in  bis  person  as 
well  as  in  bis  property.  But  if  tbe  plaintiff  could 
not  obtain  satisfaction  of  bis  deniands  after  tbey  bad 
been  confirmed  by  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  court,  he  was 
free  to  resort  to  tbe  cikt]  k'^övX-qc.  This  gave  bim  a 
Claim  on  the  real  property  of  the  debtor,  wbicb  was 
sold  by  the  state ; the  proceeds  of  the  sale  being  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Tbe  surplus  went  to 
the  debtor. 

But  even  bere  religion  procured  bim  some  respite ; 
for  property  could  not  be  taken  in  execution  on 
festival  days. 
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Athenian  army — Union  of  civil  and  military  character — Solemn  ad- 
mission  of  young  men  to  public  life— ConstUuent  parts  of  ihe  army 
— Cavalry — Infantry — Archers — Term  of  Service — Art  of  war — Of- 
ficers — Military  honours — Superior  importance  of  the  navy — Ships — 
sailors — Naval  tactics. 

In  Athens,  the  military  power  came  in  aid  rather  of 
imblic  Older  than  of  the  laws. 

The  Scythians,  of  'whom  mention  has  already 
heen  made*,  are  scarcely  to  he  regarded  as  a part 
of  the  war-establishment.  They  were  the  body- 
guard  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  did  not  take  the 
field  with  the  army  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 
The  army  itself,  mainly  composed  of  the  citizens, 
was  called  together  only  in  time  of  war,  and  was 
disqualified  by  its  democratical  Constitution  for  be- 
coming  a Standing  army. 

As  soon  as  they  had  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood  the  sons  of  Athenian 

aiui°niiiitäry  citizcns  cntcred  iiito  public  life  as  Ephebi, 
and  after  two  years  spent  in  martial 
exercises,  in  their  eighteenth  (or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  which  appcar  less  accurate,  in  their 
twentieth)  year,  appeared  at  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  the  orphans  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  received  a complete  suit  of  armour ; 
the  others,  a spear  and  shield.  They  then  re- 
paired  to  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  where  they  took 

* .\büve,  p.  261.^ 
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the  oath  of  citizenship,  almost  the  only  duty  im- 
püsed  bv  wliich  was,  the  defence  of  their  country. 
This,  tlie  young  citizen,  as  Peripolos,  had  an  oppor- 
tuiiity  of  fuliilling  diiriiig  his  two  years’  Service  in  the 
border  fortresses  of  Attica. 

The  ceremony  of  public  arming  was  accom- 
panied  with  that  of  inscription  in  the  register  of  the 
Lexiarchs  ypa/.i/Ltcir£top).  Tlie  youthful 

warrior  was  thus  solemnly  invested  not  only  witli 
the  management  of  his  own  property  (by  which  his 
interest  in  the  security  of  the  state  was  heightened), 
but  with  the  right  of  appearing  and  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  consequently  of  taking 
a more  active  share  in  efforts  to  promote  the  common 
weal.  Having  thus  obtained  admission  to  the  army 
in  virtue  of  his  civic  privileges,  the  young  citizen 
found,  in  his  military  leaders,  fellow  citizens  of  his 
own  tribe  (Phylarchs).  The  whole  internal  Consti- 
tution of  the  army  thus  tended  to  give  it  the  character 
of  a body  of  free  armed  citizens. 

Hence  it  is  essential  in  explaining  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Athenian  army,  to  treat  of  the  constituent 
several  parts  of  which  it  was  composed ; 
the  cavalry,  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
citizens,  and  that  portion  of  the  army  consisting  of 
non-citizens,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  common 
name  livoi.  This  latter  portion  comprehended  those 
who  were  inscribed  in  the  list  of  the  Hoplitse,  taken, 
as  we  are  led  to  conclude,  out  of  the  dass  of  the 
Isoteles ; the  archers,  from  the  lowest  dass  of  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  lastly,  foreigners  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  Word;  i.  e.,  all  non-Attic  troops,  whether  allies 
or  inercenaries. 
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The  regulations  for  the  levy  according  to  age  ap- 
Term  of  P^icd  to  Atheniau  Citizen  s alone.  This 
Service.  ;[gyy  macle  by  means  of  the  lexiarchical 
registers,  in  which  the  age  of  each  individual  was 
denoted  by  the  name  of  the  proper  archon  epony- 
mus,  and  thus  security  was  afforded  against  the  possi- 
bility  either  of  too  early,  or  of  too  long,  Service.  The 
term  of  service  of  an  Athenian  citizen  could  not  be 
extended  beyond  forty  years,  and  the  latter  portioii  of 
this  time  was  passed  by  the  older  soldiers  in  the 
border  fortresses  with  the  young  men.  These  forty 
years  were,  however,  preceded  by  the  years  of  the 
ephebia  (rüy  iiricuTec  yßiov-wv),  from-  the  termina- 
tion  of  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  liability  to 
actual  military  service  was  reckoned.  It,  therefore, 
coincides  in  duration  with  that  of  Sparta*.  This 
whole  period  is  denoted  by  the  name  tr-parelai  kv 
k7TU)vv[MiQ,  kv  In  case  a levy  was  occasion- 

ally  wanted  for  special  Services,  such  as  festal  pro- 
cessions,  reconnoitrings,  &c.,  it  was  raised  out  of  the 
same  dass  as  to  age,  but  only  for  a specified  period 
(tK  cia^o)(?7c)|.  Generally  speaking,  the  service  of 
the  elder  soldiers  was  terminated  by  peace. 

All  offences  of  the  soldiery  were  tried  according 
to  regulär  judicial  forms,  and  were  generally  visited 
with  atimy  of  the  second  dass,  which  tended  still  fiir- 
ther  to  blend  the  character  of  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier  in  every  Athenian. 

* Above,  p.  192. 

f See  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alt.,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  396. 

I This  levy  was  called  tr^artia  l»  tw?  fiietfiy- 
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The  mode  of  arming  the  troops,  and  their  tactical 
evolutions,  were  the  suhject  of  much  thought 
and  inquiry  in  Athens ; and  Xenophon’s 
WTitinss  contain  numerous  hints  which  have  not 
been  useless  to  the  masters  of  the  military  art  even 
in  modern  times.  The  selection  of  the  horses  (/cw- 
cwpO^eiv)  was  inade  with  great  care.  However,  all 
accounts  concur  to  prove  that,  before  the  Mace- 
donian  agc,  the  mode  of  arming  among  almost  all  the 
Hellenes  was  nearly  similar.  Even  before  the  battle 
of  [Marathon  the  Athenians  were  practised  in  the 
quick  Step  used  for  the  Charge  (ey  tlpoqw),  and  in 
attacking  the  enemy  in  dose  order  (ä-?,odot) ; but  as, 
in  later  times,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  always 
finally  decided  at  sea,  the  science  of  military  tactics 
was  never  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  cultivation. 
The  employment,  too,  of  mercenaries,  which  became 
more  and  more  common,  occasioned  many  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  armies ; and  the  multitude  of 
grooms  or  borsekeepers  (t-7roK-d/.iot),  of  shield-bearers 
{(TKsvo(pvpoi'),  and  of  suttlers  (JiyopaÄoi),  who  fol- 
lowed  them,  tended  greatly  to  impede  their  move- 
ments  and  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  provisioning 
them. 

The  highest  in  command  was  the  Archon  King, 
then  the  Archon  Polemarch,  and  lastly,  the  ten 
Strategi,  selected  from  the  Phylae,  headed  by  a 
leader  nominated  by  the  people.  In  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  (which  was  divided  into  rd^uc  and 
\6^oi)  the  leaders  were  always  chosen  out  of  the 
Phylae.  Regular  camps,  generally  square  and  walled, 
with  leathern  tents,  were  guarded  from  surprise  by 
outposta.  Metal  Standards  served  when  raised  aloft 
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as  Signals  for  attack;  wlien  lowered,  for  retreat.  A 
sign  {(7vjj,ßo\oi',  or  (jvvdrjua)  answered  the  purpose 
of  our  watchword,  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
The  call  to  battle  was  given  by  the  trumpet ; or,  fronx 
a greater  distance,  by  beacon-fires.  It  was  the  throw- 
ing  away  of  the  shield  {pinreiv  äinriht) — the  most 
important  defensive  weapon — and  at  the  same  time 
taking  to  flight,  that  was  infamous ; not  the  hurling 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  with  intent  to 
seek  it  there  again.  Crowms,  suits  of.  armour,  and 
pillars  with  inscriptions,  were  the  rewards  of  the 
Victor : solemn  obsequies,  with  speeches  pronounced 
by  the  public  orators,  testified  the  public  reverence 
and  gratitude  to  the  fallen  hero  ; as  we  find,  not  only 
from  extant  inscriptions,  but  also  from  the  solemn 
panegyrical  and  funeral  oration  of  Lysias,  and  the 
fragments  of  Hyperides. 

The  power  of  Athens,  however,  as  was  soon  per- 
ceived,  rested  upon  her  navy.  It  did  not, 
indeed,  rise  so  rapidly  to  importance  as  that 
of  iEgina ; nor,  still  less,  as  those  of  the  Sicilian  ty- 
rants  and  the  Corcyrieans.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  trireme  (rpn/pijc)  by  the  Corinthian  ship-builder 
Aminocles,  in  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  ships  of 
fifty  oars  (jzevrpKÖvTopoi),  in  which  the  rowers  sat 
in  a line  along  the  side,  were  the  most  consider- 
able  employed  as  ships  of  war.  F ast  sailing  was  the 
most  important  requisite  in  a fleet,  and  upon  that  was 
founded  the  high  reputation  of  the  .^Bginetan  galleys. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  two  priucipal 
sorts  oftriremes  ; — the  regulär  line  of  battle 
ships,  which,  built  for  the  service,  were 
casily  and  rapidly  manoeuvred,  and  were  thercfore 
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called  (fast  sailers),  but  had  no  crew  except 

tliose  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  vessel ; and 
the  transports  or  soldiers’  ships  (a-pce-uüriSec,  ottXi- 
-ayio'/ut),  nsed  only  for  tlie  conveyance  of  troops 
(who  were  tlien  called,  like  all  other  passengers, 
Epibatre),  and  too  uiimauageable  in  fight  to  be  em- 
ploved  as  ships  of  war,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.  The  fortune  of  naval  warfare  rested  with 
the  fast-sailing  triremes,  which  were  manned  with 
sailors  (sometimes  vnürat,  sometimes  V7r?;p£-at)  ; and 
with  Epibatsc,  i.  e.,  marines,  a dass  of  soldiers  pecu- 
liarly  trained,  who  fonght  with  arrows  and  javelins, 
spears  and  swords. 

In  precise  accounts  of  this  subject,  the  rowers 
(ipirai,  k-w-tjXdrai)  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  part  of  the  crew,  who  worked 
at  the  heim,  sails,  cordage,  pumps,  &c.  The  rowers 
were  further  distinguished  according  to  the  bench  on 
which  they  sat ; those  on  the  highest  were  called 
Bpaylrai,  on  the  middle,  ^vylrai  or  ßtfföycoi,  on  the 
lowest,  daXcifürai.  They  were  kept  in  time  by  the 
sound  of  a hammer  or  of  a pipe.  Böckh  reckons  a 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  Epibatse  to  a fast-sailing 
trireme  containing  two  hundred  men.  His  general 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  naval  soldiers,  or 
marines,  to  the  sailors,  is  as  live  to  two.  The  entire 
crew  of  a ship  was  called  7rXj;pw/Lta.  The  names 
Kybernetes  (steersman),  Proreus,  Keleustes,  Trier- 
aules,  &c.,  afford  little  insight  into  the  relative  ranks 
of  these  ofBcers. 

In  naval  actions,  very  important  results  were 
obtained  by  the  manceuvres  of  sailing  round  Navai 
(irepnrXüy) , and  of  sailing  through  (cte/c-  taciics. 
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TrXfIv),  by  means  of  whicb  one  combatant  got  round 
tbe  enemy,  took  the  wind  out  of  bis  sails,  or  broke 
bis  line.  To  avoid  tbe  latter,  tbe  Greeks  tried  to 
draw  up  tbeir  llne  in  such  a manner  that  there  might 
be  space  enougb  between  the  several  vessels  to  allow 
one  line  to  advance  or  retreat  tbrougb  tbe  other. 

In  single  naval  combat  the  Atbenians  sbowed 
great  skill  in  bearing  down  upon  tbe  enemy  obliquely 
and  breaking  bis  oars,  so  as  to  render  bim  unma- 
nageable.  The  sbip  was  then  boarded  and  sunk, 
after  the  crew  bad  been  put  to  tbe  sword. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

Peace — Festivities  of  the  vintage — Domestic  arcliitecture — Dress  of 
jjien — Dress  of  womeii — Condition  of  women — Blalrons — Hettera? — 
JJarriage — Uivorce — Female  cliaractcr — Athenisn  cbaracter  Edu- 
cation  of  boys — Oratory. 

But  let  US  turn  our  eyes  from  these  sanguinary  scenes 
to  the  days  -wlien  peace  or  wiater  weather  permittecl 
the  raen  of  Athens  to  drag  their  ships  of  ■war  on  dry 
land,  and  to  hang  up  their  arms  in  their  paternal 
halls,  where  they  glittered  through  the  wTcathing 
snioke;  when  the  Attic  hushandman  was  perniitted 
to  go  home ; when  the  scythe-maker  laughed  the  ar- 
mourer  to  scorn ; when  the  inaker  of  hclmet-plumes 
and  crests  tore  his  hair  in  despair ; when  the  cities 
looked  smilingly  upon  each  other ; when  fresh  plau- 
tations  and  luxtiriant  vineyards  gave  shelter  to  the 
young  lambs  sporting  on  the  fresh  turf  of  the  Gelds. 

And  when  the  hounteous  vintage,  to  which  the 
women  and  maidens  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in- 
vited,  -was  ended,  and  the  wine  poured  from  the  wine- 
press  into  the  vats,  then  was  the  festival  of  the  rural 
Dionysus  celehrated  with  mirth  and  jollity.  Then 
was  the  Lenaeum  opened ; then  the  guests  stretched 
themselves  around  the  festal  hoard  at  which  the  master 
presided,  and  sent  ahout  the  pitchers  of  the  last 
year’s  wine,  and  the  goblets  crowned  with  ivy.  In 
the  day-time  the  feast  was  spread  in  the  open  air, — 
for  the  heginning  of  Decemher  even  is  warm  in 
Athens; — in  the  evening,  by  the  kitchen  hearth. 
Then  were  the  sports  more  joyous  ; then  the  drink- 
ing  cups  lay  thrown  about ; the  kiss  snatched  from 
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the  maiden  was  less  reluctant,  and  the  honoured 
matron  brouglit  a wine  pitcher  in  the  folds  of  her 
garment,  to  renovate  the  joys  of  the  interrupted  feast*. 

Even  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Athenian  Demus 
knew  no  greater  happiness  than  to  feast  and  carouse 
in  peaee : assuming  always,  that  there  was  some 
sight  for  their  idle  hours ; some  gossip,  or  something, 
may  he,  to  laugh  at,  in  the  Lesehe. 

Grand  and  magnificent  in  their  puhlic  monuments 
Domestic  the  houscs  of  the  eitizens  of  Athens 

architecture.  were  mean,  even  at  the  time  of  her  greatest 
wealth ; they  were  huilt  of  plaster  or  unhurnt  hricks, 
and  some  of  them  ornamented  in  antique  fashion,  like 
Phocion’s  house  in  Melite,  with  copper  filings.  The 
Streets  were  narrow  and  angular  (ortj'WTrot) ; often 
darkened  hy  the  overhanging  houses  which  projected 
into  them.  The  whole  aspect  was  that  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  Pirseus  alone  was  laid  out  in  straight 
lines  hy  the  arehitect  Hippodamus.  The  aneient 
style  of  huilding  in  hroken  irregulär  lines  was  used 
as  aflfording  iirotection  against  the  wind. 

In  Xenophon’s  time  the  numher  of  houses  in 
Athens  was  ten  thousand ; partly  inhahited  hy  single 
families,  partly  let  to  under-tenants  or  lodgers,  The 
most  essential  part  of  every  house  was  a court,  which, 
in  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent,  was  divided  from 
the  Street  hy  an  outer  wall.  The  commoner  sort 
opened  immediately  into  the  streets  hy  a door.  The 
poorer  eitizens,  when  driven  into  the  city  hy  war, 
lived  in  the  temples  and  sacred  precincts ; or  a wine 
jar  sufficed,  in  that  happy  climate,  for  shelter,  as  it 
did  to  Diogenes. 

See  Voss  on  .Aristoph.  Peace,  v.  530. 
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The  dress  of  those  Atheniau  matrons  who  boasted 
of  their  genuine  citizenship,  retained,  down  ^ 
to  the  time  at  which  the  ai  ts  had  reaclied 
their  greatest  beauty  and  splendour,  more  of  its  old 
Helleuic  form  than  we  might  be  disposed  to  expect 
irom  the  versatile  taste  and  temper  of  the  Athenians. 
This  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  many  works  of 
art. 

The  men  alone  had  been  suffered  to  change  the 
old  costume  which  their  loniau  ancestors  are  thoiight 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. 
An  old-fashioned  citizen  who  cxhibited  himself  in  the 
nicely  folded  garment  made  of  white  knotted  linen 
with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  knuckles,  and  the  trimly 
curled  hair  falling  in  clusters  like  grapes,  with  the 
golden  grasshopper  stuck  in  it,  was  tasteless  and  lu- 
dicrous  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporaries  of  Aristo- 
phanes*. 

The  simple  garb  of  the  Doric  men  had  superseded 
the  more  elaborate  dress  ; and  in  stately  public  pro- 
cessions,  the  elders  appeared  clad  in  the  white  Hima- 
tion,  the  young  in  the  saffron-coloured  Chlamys. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  women.  Even  in 
the  rnost  advanced  period  of  art — the  period  press  of  the 
which  produced  the  frieze  of  the  Par-  "'«“en. 
thenon  and  those  Cancphorae  which,  tili  Lord  Eigin 
removed  them,  adorned  the  Pandroseum  t,  — the 
Athenian  matrons  were  still  seen  in  the  full  and 
flowing  chiton  reaching  to  the  ancles 
-rrdfior),  which  was  made  either  of  linen,  of  woollen, 

Kni^'hts,  V.  f Ülyinp.  92. 
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or  of  byssiis.  It  was  tucked  into  the  girdle 
at  both  hips,  to  prevent  its  sweeping  the  ground, 
and  hung  in  a large  duster  of  folds  on  each  side 
(köXttoq).  As  we  still  see  in  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, sleeves  belonged  to  this  dress,  according  to 
the  lonic  fashion  : these  are  wanting  in  the  virgins  of 
the  Pandroseum,  but  are  found  in  a number  of  Attic 
monuments.  Over  the  Chiton  was  thrown  the  Dip- 
loidion, or  Hemidiploidion,  a sort  of  short  tunic 
fastened  on  each  shoulder,  and  falling  loosely  under  the 
arms  as  low  as  the  girdle.  It  was  generally  saffron- 
coloured,  like  the  Chlamys  of  the  boys.  According  to 
the  fashion  of  early  times,  there  was  another  article  of 
dress  which  was  afterwards  willingly  laid  aside ; — two 
wings,  as  they  were  called  (Trrepuytctor  aVoTmJy^ara), 
carefiilly  folded  in  ends  in  the  form  of  swallows’  tails, 
falling  like  the  corners  of  a shawl,  as  low  as  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  This  Ornament  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  wardrobe  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  and  was 
therefore  regarded  with  religious  respect  by  the  young 
girls  ; though  in  more  modern  times  it  was  gradually 
shortened  by  clasping  the  zone  lower.  For  high 
festivals  another  wide  piece  of  cloth  was  fastened 
to  each  shoulder,  and  feil  double  to  the  knee  or  calf 
of  the  leg,  where  another  broach  connected  it  with 


the  Chiton.  The  name  of  this  garment,  which  is 
seen  on  the  statues  of  the  Muses  and  the  Canephorse 
above  alluded  to,  ivas  probably  ETrwpic 

This  Panathenaic  full  dress  was  completed  by  the 
head-dress,  which  consisted  of  three  braids  of  hair 
falling  behind  each  ear  on  the  shoulders;  a fillet  or 
band  round  the  forehead ; at  the  back  of  the  head 
an  edifice  of  curls ; and  lastly,  a thick  braid  of  hair 
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lalling  lüosely,  aud  iuvariably  powdered  with  tlie 
sacred  barley  flour. 

How  much  more  becoraing  was  tbe  simple  Doric 
dvess  and  the  Laconian  chiton  ! Yet  at  the  public 
festivals,  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  Atbenian 
matrons  and  virgins  to  keep  up  the  most  marked  dis- 
tinction  between  themselves  and  the  elegantly  dressed 
Hetrerse,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Metceci,  they  did 
not  venture  to  depart  from  that  established  Athenian 
costume  which,  from  its  very  singularity,  at  once 
recalled  their  many  hereditary  Privileges. 

The  female  citizens  of  Athens  (dcrrcu  eyyvijrai)*, 
were  reared  in  such  rigid  restraints  of 
traditional  usage,  that  their  resigned  sub-  wornen. 
mission  to  these  antiquated  forms  is  matter  of  no 
surprise.  They  grew  up,  guarded  by  bolts  and  bars, 
in  a seclusion  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  eastern 
harem.  The  house  door  {Bvpa  auXeCog')  was  the 
threshold  of  the  forbidden  world  to  an  honourable 
matron  ] and,  to  the  maideus,  it  was  fastened  by  a 
lock  or  seal  which  w'as  loosened  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  on  days  of  high  festival,  when  they  walked 
in  procession  with  decorous  step  and  downcast  eyes. 
In  this  retreat  ihey  w^ere  kept,  that  they  might  not 
see,  or  hear,  or  ask,  things  unbecoming  for  them  to 
know.  Their  youth  was  passed  in  the  occupations  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  the  management  of  the  female 
slaves,  and  the  baking  of  bread. 

Nor  did  these  privations  of  their  early  yearsreceive 
the  smallest  compensation  in  after-life  from  the  plea- 
Eures  of  freedom  and  of  social  intercourse.  The  early 

* See  some  interesting  details  on  female  life  at  Athens  in 
Xen.  CEconom.  cap.  7,  et  aeip — Trunal, 
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marriage  into  which  they  were  often  forced,  was  gene- 
rally  dictated  by  family  considerations  or  pecuniary 
Interests* ; frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  lieiresses,  by 
legal  Obligation.  In  a connexion  in  which  speaking 
in  Company  was  esteemed  a sort  of  indecorum ; in 
which,  to  be  absplutely  unobserved  was,  according  to 
Thucydidest,  the  highest  of  allmerits;  and  uncon- 
ditional  Submission  to  the  will  or  the  caprice  of 
their  husbands,  the  first  duty  of  woman,  the  decent 
virtues  of  a housewife  • must  necessarily  have  been 
the  only  ones  which  could  be  regarded  with  respect. 
Where,  under  such  circumstances,  any  one  of  those 
talents  that  cheer  and  embellish  existence,  un- 
folded  itself,  it  must  have  been  the  irrepressible 
offspring  of  nature,  not  the  foster-child  of  educa- 
tion.  We  should  therefore  seek  in  vain  among 
the  matrons  of  Athens  for  poetesses  and  women 
celebrated  for  intellectual  endowments,  like  the  female 
disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  same  remark,  indeed, 
applies  generally  to  the  States  of  Tonic  extraction,  so 
long  as  the  ancient  domestic  Constitution  of  society 
subsisted.  The  Athenian  women  seem  to  have  wanted 
even  the  first  elements  of  intellectual  culture,  reading 
and  writing.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  restraiuts,  inter- 
nal and  external,  to  which  they  were  subject,  they 
possessed  the  same  exclusive  and  absolute  power  over 
the  early  training  of  the  stronger  and  rougher  sex 
which,  in  Sparta,  was  delegated  to  Laconian  mothers. 

If  it  be  asked  what  were  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Athenian  women  as  a compensation  for  such  op- 
pressive  restraints,  we  can  find  no  other  tiian  the 

* See  a remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Aphobus. — Trausl.  f II- 45. 
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inviolate  respect  paid  to  tlie  personal  dignity,  tlie 
civil  rights,  and  the  religious  festivals  of  women. 

For  though  all  the  talents  which  adorn  society  and 
all  the  charms  of  a cultivated  niind  were 

Hetcerse. 

left  to  the  Hetiene  (that  was  the  name 
which  Solon  gave  to  the  courtesans),  the  judgment 
of  the  Athenians  never  went  so  far  astray  as  to  es- 
timate  these  attractions  above  the  virtues  of  decorous 
and  honourable  women.  Solon,  like  some  modern 
legislators,  probably  regarded  Prostitution  as  a neces- 
sary  evil,  and,  with  culpable  indulgence  for  the  frailty 
of  men,  he  first  built  a temple  to  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demos.  But  the  outlet  he  thus  afforded  to  the  fiery 
passions  of  Athenian  youth  served  but  to  strengthen 
their  reverence  for  the  virtuous  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold.  All  the  merits,  all  the  attractive  qualities  by 
which  these  Hetierse  (often,  as  numerous  Avitnesses 
attest,  amiable  and  accomplished  Avomen)  acquired 
celebrity,  and  enchained  their  lovers  and  their  friends, 
Avere  A\'on  by  the  loss  of  public  respect  and  of  civil 
rights,  Avhich  were  granted  exclusively  to  Athenian 
matrons  of  spotless  reputation.  They  alone  Avere 
called  by  the  laAv  of  Athens  to  bear  Athenian  citi- 
zensj  and  this  privilege — the  aim  of  marriage  re- 
garded as  a physical  union — Avas  secured  to  them  by 
various  formalities. 

In  Order  to  be  qualified  for  this  their  highest  vo- 
cation,  the  Athenian  girls  Avere  obliged  to  attend  the 
Arcteia  at  the  festival  of  the  Brauronian  goddess 
between  their  fifth  and  tenth  year. 

As  soon  as  they  had  attained  to  maturity,  that  is, 
about  their  fourteenth  year,  they  Avere  com- 
petent  to  contract  marriage,  to  the  legality 
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of  wliich  tlie  betrothing  of  the  maiden  by  her  father 
or  guardian,  or,  in  default  of  them,  by  Epidikasia, 
was  indispensable.  If  this  ceremony  of  betrothing 
(£yya?j(rtc)  was  omitted,  all  the  cbildrcn  of  the  mar- 
riage  were  illegitimate,  and  the  marriage  itself  void. 

The  Epidikasia  was  in  use  only  in  case  of  heiresses. 
They  were  treated  as  a sbrt  of  heritage  which  de- 
volved  of  right  upon  the  nearest  of  kin ; and,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  their  wishes,  were  awarded 
to  the  suitor  who  could  establish  his  legal  Claims,  hy 
the  Archon  Eponymus,  or,  if  they  were  wards,  by  the 
Polemarch. 

The  honourahle  title  of  a female  Citizen  hy  hlood 
(doT)'/  syyvtjT)))  did  not,  however,  rest  on  the  for- 
malities  of  hetrothing  alone,  but  also  on  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  connected  with  them ; and  especially 
the  dowry,  — money,  clothes,  and  jeweis,  and 

sometimes,  hut  rarely,  land.  Neither  concuhines 
(TrdXXaK'ee),  nor  courtesans  (e7oIpai),  had  any  claim 
to  these ; nor  could  even  aliens,  nnless  the  privilege 
of  intermarrying  with  a citizen  had  been  granted  to 
them  as  a favour,  contract  a marriage,  the  children  of 
which  were  admissihle  into  the  Phratrise.  To  give 

hirth  to  such  children — the  true  children  of  Athens — 

% 

was  the  grand  privilege  of  Athenian  matrons,  and  we 
frankly  confess,  their  peculiar,  we  may  almost  say, 
prescrihed  vocation.  Not  only  does  the  formula 
used  on  surrendering  a daughter  into  the  hands 
of  her  betrothed  husband*  express  this  with  a di- 
rectness  rather  at  variance  with  modern  notions  of 
delicacy,  but  all  the  usages  which  prcceded  the  nup- 
tials  evidently  pointed  to  the  same  end : as,  for 

* Jlcci^av  nräv  yviirla»  toi  Ttin  iftavroZ  äuyccTi^am 
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example,  the  Proteleia,  a sacrifice  offered  by  the 
betrothed  maiden  on  the  day  before  the  wedding, 
to  all  the  deities  who  presided  over  marriage,  at 
which  she  dedicated  to  Artemis  (Xva'ii^wyoQ),  a lock  of 
hair  and  her  mirror,  as  pro.pitiatory  offerings ; the 
bridal  bath,  the  symbolical  anointment,  the  poppy- 
cakes,  &c.,  which  are  explained  in  the  extant  epitha- 
lamic  songs  : not  to  mention  :he  mystic  consecrations 
which  boys  and  girls,  who  personated  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  received  in  the  Bacchic  inysteries. 

Where  marriage  was  regarded  in  so  mCTely  phy- 
sical  a light,  the  luisband  could  find  no 
dilficulty  in  repudiating  his  wife  on  the 
slightest  ptetext,  even  without  having  recoiirse  to 
Courts  of  justice.  If  both  parties  were  agreed^ 
nothing  was  required  for  their  divorce  but  a written 
certificate  of  this  agreement,  delivered  in  to  the 
Arcbon.  Whether  this  was  equally  easy  in  case 
there  were  children  is  not  expressly  told.  It  was 
only  when  there  was  a dowry,  the  restitution  of  which 
would  be  demanded  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  wife,  that  the  husband  was  compelled  to  state 
reasons  for  the  divorce ; but  it  is  not  distinctly  said 
whetber,  on  alleging  just  cause  of  complaint,  he  was 
freed  from  the  Obligation  to  return  the  dowry. 

Where  custom  and  law  combined  to  place  all  the 
nobler  qualities  of  w'oman  in  such  absolute 
subjection  to  the  physical  strength  of  man,  character. 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Aristotle  should  complain 
of  her  nature  as  corrupt  and  depraved ; nor  that, 
in  the  States  of  lonian  descent,  and  especially  in 
Athens,  we  discover  many  traces  of  the  character 
which  is  now  ascribed  to  the  women  of  the  East  • 
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quarrelsomeness,  love  of  finery,  petty  vaiiity,  and 
very  commonly,  infidelity. 

The  punishinent  of  the  latterwas,  for  the  adulterer, 
death ; either  by  the  hand  of  the  injured  party  on 
detection,  or,  in  case  of  subsequent  discovery,  by  sen- 
tence  of  law.  For  the  woman,  who  could  not  be  put 
to  death,  it  was,  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights,  and  more 
particularly  of  access  to  all  temples  or  sacred  places  ; 
together  with  instant  repudiation.  Aristophanes’  co- 
medies  exhibit  a caricalure  of  the  faults  above  men- 
tioned ; but  even  allowing  for  the  exaggerations  of 
comedy,  they  give  such  pictures  of  efFrontery,  domestic 
tyranny,  and  licentiousness,  tliat  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand  why  the  legislators  of  the  old  world  appointed 
certain  officers  specially  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  morals  of  women,  and  why  at  Athens  they  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  theatre.  This  lattcr  pointhas  in- 
deed  been  contested : but  it  seems  now  generally  agreed 
that  women  were  never  present  at  the  representa- 
tion  of  comedies,  and  scarcely  ever  at  that  of  tra- 
gedies;  though  an  anecdote  concerning  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus  seems  to 
give  countenance  to  the  belief  that  this  was  occasion- 
ally  permitted*. 

But  in  considering  these  institutions,  which  were 

* This  anecdote  (preserved  in  a passage  inserted  in  the  Life 
of  j®schylus  by  an  unknown  grammarian)  is  ihat,  according 
to  some,  when  The  Eumenides  was  represented,  the  terror  pio- 
duced  by  the  Fiiries  of  the  chorus  appearing  in  disorder  {<rro. 
QctSm)  on  thelitage  was  so  great,  that  young  children  expired, 
and  wonien  were  seized  with  premature  pains  of  labour.  >>  hat- 
ever  foundation  there  may  be  tor  the  statement  as  to  the 
arraugement  of  the  chorus,  the  account  of  its  epct  seems 
worthy  of  little  credit.  See  Hermann,  De  Choro  Eumenidum 
v^üschyli  Dissert.  i.  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.  p.  128 — 138.  Iransl. 
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tlesigned  to  maintain  public  morals,  we  must  al- 
Avavs  have  reference  to  those  ages  in  whicb 

■ . . .,,,11-1  Hetserre. 

tbe  old  Constitution  was  still  held  in  lionour. 

From  tlie  time  that  Pericles  set  an  example  of  dis- 

regard  of  tlie  aiitieiit  seveiity,  immorality  gained 

ground.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  au- 

thentic  sources  to  sliow  tliat  it  ever  reacbed  tlie 

beiglit  it  lias  attained  in  our  great  cities,  where  mar- 

ried  wonien  invade  tlie  province,  and  sliare  tbe  gains 

of  courtesans.  If  a woman  in  Athens  feil  into  tbe 

dass  of  Hetaerae  and  sold  her  person,  slie  lost  her  civic 

rights  ; and  this  had  some  efiect  in  preserving  public 

morals.  In  Alcibiades’  days  wlien  the  familiarity 

with  Asiatic  maniiers  had  some  influence,  complaints 

of  the  oppressive  yoke  of  marriage  became  more 

frequent,  and  the  seductions  of  the  accomplished 

Hetaerce  more  remarkable  and  successful ; especially 

since  poets  and  philosophers  contributed  to  the  cul- 

tivation  of  their  minds ; the  grace  of  which  gave 

to  their  attachments — sometimes  unaffectedly  con- 

stant — a charm  that  exalted  a connexion,  originally 

formed  for  momentary  enjoyment,  into  a trae  and 

noble  friendship.  The  names  of  Aspasia,  of  Lais 

of  Corinth,  Phryne  of  Thespiae,  Myrina  of  Samos, 

of  Pythionice,  all  of  whom  exercised  considerable 

influence  on  the  character  and  the  destiny  of  Athens, 

will  for  ever  occupy  a place  in  history ; nor  can  the 

domestic  history  of  Athens,  and  the  existence  of  her 

citizens,  ever  be  properly  understood  by  any  one  who 

thinks  these  women — the  companions  of  the  men 

in  all  their  hours  of  pleasure  and  revelry,  and,  at 

length,  the  models  upon  which  the  matrons  fashioned 

themselves — unworthy  of  Ins  attention. 
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W hen  \ve  consider  the  encouragement  given  to 
Athenian  Habits-  of  voluptuous  eficminacy  by  such 
cJiaracter.  exaiuplcs,  and  the  apology  they 

found  in  the  influence  of  the  climate,  we  are  asto- 
nished  at  the  vigour  and  inanliness  of  individual  ex- 
amples,  and  at  the  pure  sublimity  of  tliose  works  of  art 
which  prove  true  elevation  to  the  region  of  the  Great 
and  the  Beautiful,  far  more  conclusively  than  a cloud 
of  witnesses.  Here  we  have  ocular  and  undeniable 
proof  of  the  influences  of  an  all-pervading,  all-en- 
larging  public  life,  in  which  the  knowlcdge  of  one 
became  the  property  of  all ; and  of  the  houndless 
advantages  of  an  education  which  developed  the  phy- 
sical,  no  less  than  the  moral  powers  of  man. 

The  boys  of  Athens  were  generally  taken  from  the 
Education  GyiiBcceum  in  their  seventh  year.  They 
ofboys.  were  then  committed  to  the  care  of  two 
masters,  the  one  for  bodily,  the  other  for  mental,  exer- 
cises.  Reading  and  writing,  and  reciting  by  heart 
passages  of  the  greatest  poets,  from  Homer  down- 
wards,  were  the  exercises  by  which  the  latter — the 
grammatist — aroused  the  mtellectual  faculties  of  his 
pupil. 

Gymnastics  embraced,  as  parts  of  liberal  education 
(rpo(p//  eXev^epioc),  hunting  and  riding.  After  the 
instructions  of  the  grammatist,  music  followed ; not 
the  mere  arts  of  playing  and  singing,  but  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  moral  sentiments  by  means  of  har- 
mony  and  measure.  This  was  even  prescribed  in  the 
laws  of  Solon  ; though  Aristotle  aflBrms,  that  the  love 
for  music  was  not  widely  diffused  tili  after  the  Per- 
sian  war.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  boys  who  excelled 
in  singing  the  lyric  poems  of  Solon  at  festivals ; for 
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singing  and  plaj'ing  on  the  lyre  were  esteemed  accom- 
plishmenls  iiecessary  to  a highly  educated  man. 
Arithmetic  and  gconietry  were  taught  to  all ; and  at 
a later  period,  drawing  and  painting  were  compre- 
hended  within  the  circle  of  a liberal  education. 
These  branches  of  instructioa  taken  together  formed 
the  eyKvicXia  Traiceufiara. 

But  in  a free  state  like  Athens,  the  talent  of  public 
speaking  necessarily  acquired  an  import- 
ance  which  no  other  could  possess.  This 
sprang  iuto  existence  at  the  momeut  when  Athens, 
flushed  witii  her  recent  victory  over  the  barbarians, 
became,  as  it  were,  the  Greece  of  Greece  ('EAXdooc 
'EWdc).  In  this  moment  of  triuniph,  the  antique 
simplicity  and  reserve  gave  way  to  the  desire  to  sinne, 
to  the  eagerness  for  posts  of  honour,  the  impatience 
to  obtain  distinction  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
the  struggle  for  victory  in  the  courts  of  justice  : these 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  iufluence  which  a po- 
lished  and  vigorous  expression  is  certain'to  exercise, 
even  over  the  rüdest  spirits.  It  was,  moreover,  just 
at  this  period  that  the  insufhciency  of  the  philo- 
sophical  doctrines  of  the  lonic  and  Pythagorean 
schools  began  to  be  generally  recognised ; that  the 
great  questions  concerning  the  ultimate  grounds 
and  reality  of  our  perceptions  were  agitated  anewj 
that  efforts  were  made  to  clear  up  the  distinction 
between  perceptions  by  the  senses,  and  truths  appre- 
hended  by  the  reason  : and  thus  arose  a dialectic 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  schools,  but 
was  applied  to  the  daily  business  of  life. 

The  first  remarkable  beginnings  of  this  populär 
eloquence  arc,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  authorities, 
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ascribed  to  Pericles ; but  the  full  power  of  oratory  as 
reduced  to  an  art  was’  first  wielded  by  Gorgias  of 
Leontium  * ; and  the  language  which  had  been 
inoulded  and  adorned  by  epic  and  lyric  poets  and  by 
sages  was  suddenly  fashioned  to  grammatical  acute- 
ness,  and  to  the  subtlest  expression  of  ideas,  con- 
veyed  to  the  ear  with  all  the  pomp  of  sound.  Not 
only  what  was  said,  but  the  manner  of  saying  it, 
became  the  subject  of  scientific  culture.  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  a verbal  blunder  inadc  by  the  actor 
Hegelochus,  in  a line  of  Euripides,  furnished  matter 
of  jesting  for  years,  to  a public  trained  to  such  an 
exquisite  delicacy  of  organf-  But  this  alforded  to 
tlie  sophists  the  means  of  introducing  their  System, 
which  entirely  altered  the  mode  of  transacting  pub- 
lic business,  and  the  training  deemed  essential  to 
the  citizens  and  legislators  of  a free  state.  The 
Athenian  youth,  captivated  by  the  channs  of  an  Or- 
nate style  of  oratory,  which  brought  down  every  thing 
to  the  level  of  cominon-places  tricked  out  by  a vivid 
and  excitable  imagination,  audaciously  disregarded 
the  sages  who  had  heretofore  been  their  teachers  and 
patterns.  This  drew  upon  the  sophists  a numerous 
body  of  formidable  opponents  (among  whom  Socrates 
may  be  named  as  the  foremost)  from  the  ranks  of  the 

Olymp.  88j  1. 

In  a Verse  of  the  Orestes,  ’E»  KUfj.u.'rai  yä,^  aZ6is  aü  yaXn* 
«fw  (v.  273),  Hegelochus,  who  acted  the  pari  of  Orestes,  pro- 
nounced  the  two  last  words  yccXtlv  hy  which  the  sense  was 
changed  from  “ I see  acalm,”  into  “ I see  a cat.”  This  slight 
error  of  pronunciation  furnished  (as  Porsoii  reinarks)  a fertile 
subject  of  ridicule  to  the  comic  poets.  Coinpare  Schaefer,  Ap- 
paratus  ad  Deraosthenem,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. — Trans/, 
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i faitliful  venerators  of  tlie  antiqiie  'wisdom.  Hence 
Isocrates,  wbo  restricted  rhetöric  to  the  business  and 
concerns  of  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  dialectical  and 
phvsical  questions,  was  esteemed  its  true  founder ; 

I and  the  art  of  oratory,  thus  brought  back  to  its 

j.  genuine,  natural,  and  useful  province,  acquired  an 

advantageous  sphere  of  influence,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  ties  of  morality  began  to  relax. 

In  the  direction  previously  taken  by  rhetöric,  phi- 
! losophical  investigation  was  so  interwoven  with  that 
ij  stirdy,  that  metaphysical  and  ethical  questions  (at 

ii  that  time  more  ffequently  interminable  subtleties  than 
ji  quickening  principles)  inevitably  occupied  a portion 
!i  of  the  attention.  This  passion  for  the  investigation 

of  Problems  concerning  the  essential  properties  of 
i;  man  was  at  the  same  time  the  living  source  of  new 
I philosophical  Systems,  which  again  stimulated  the 
li  more  noble  qualities  of  human  nature;  and,  even 
M when  they  represented  pleasure  as  the  highest  good, 

I imposed  some  check  on  debasing  sensuality,  by  sub- 
I jecting  mere  enjoyment  to  certain  principles  which 
|!  prevented  the  susceptibility  to  good  from  being  utterly 
ji  quenched. 

I And  as  the  petulant  audacity  of  the  Attic  glance 
!i  (’ArriKov  ß\i-og)  was  tempered  by  the  consciousness 
I of  wit  and  of  the  highest  cultivation,  so  even  the  faults 
! and  vices  of  the  Athenians  were  covered  beneath  the 
J graceful,  though  often  indeed  transparent,  folds  of 
j the  veil  of  the  Charis. 
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Primitive  agrarian  religion  of  Attica — AtheBt — Hephcestus — Hermes- 
Poseidon — Deities  presiding  over  arms  and  cities — Sacerdotal  fami- 
lies — Orgeonic  sacrifices — Priesthood — Zeus  — Panathensea — Thes- 
mophoria — Kleusinia — Sacerdotal  office — Offences  against  religion 
Moral  elFects  of  the  mysteries — Connexion  between  religious  and 
social  institiitions — Dates  of  the  festivals — Rnral  Dionysia — Lentea. 

Until  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war,  the  primitive 
institutions  and  manners  of  Athens  subsisted  in  a 
nearly  unaltered  state.  Düring  this  period  of  her 
history,  the  morality  of  the  people  was  upheld  by 
certain  rules  derived  frora  the  early  agrarian  religion 
of  the  Pelasgians.  The  holy  reverence  for  natural 
manners  which  that  religion  inculcated  was  the  most 
beneficial  part  of  its  brilliant  inythical  System. 

Athene,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  citadel,  where 
her  temple  and  her  image  had  stood  from  the  remotest 
ages,  is  the  divinity  to  whom  the  series  of  the  earliest 
legends  is  attached.  Connected  with  her  in  dira 
and  awful  traditions,  the  high  antiquity  of  which  is 
always  perceptible,  are  Hephsestus  and  Hermes,  and 
Poseidon,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Eteobutadoe 
under  the  name  of  Erechtheus.  The  acute  in- 
quirer  will  discover,  through  the  mist  of  fable, 
allusions  to  those  operations  and  blessings  of  nature 
to  which  the  national  existence  of  the  old  Pelasgians 
was  intimately  attached. 
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The  deities  who  presided  over  agriculture  Svere 
the  dauathters  of  Cecrops,  wbo  are  called  , 

o ^ ' Agrarian 

the  earliest  priestesses  of  Pallas  : Agraulos,  deities. 

^ 1 TT  1*1  1 Athene,  ‘ qAV 

Paudrosos,  and  Herse — names  which  nearly 

coincide  in  meaning  with  the  Attic  Hours,  Thallo 

and  Carpo.  They  iiourish  the  earth-born  Erich- 

thonius, — the  corn  springing  from  the  ground  when 

the  seed  has  rotted,  the  otfspring  of  the  warmth  of 

earth  and  the  mildness  of  ether : and  thus  arose 

the  legend,  afterwards  disfigured,  of  the  embraces 

(?f,ooc  yäfiog')  of  Hephaestus  and  Pallas.  It  is  to  he 

observed,  that  the  nature  of  these  Agraulian  virgins 

entirely  agrees  with  that  of  the  primitive  Pallas,  who 

is  herseif  described  as  Pandrosos,  as  Agraulos,  and  as 

Budeia;  and  again,  that  the  conception  of  her  differs 

little  from  that  of  Demeter,  who,  in  common  with 

Pallas,  isthe  bearer  of  the  Gorgon’shead.  The  idea 

which  the  Eleusinians  formed  of  Demeter,  Hades, 

and  Persephone,  as  patrons  of  husbandry,  was  the 

same  as  that  entertained  by  the  Athenians,  of  Pallas, 

Hephaestiis,  and  Erichthonius.  The  former  bestowed 

the  teraperate  warmth  of  the  air  and  the  fertilizing 

moonlight;  hence  the  Athenians  celebrated  their 

rites,  like  those  of  other  light-giving  deities,  with 

torch-festivals ; and  hence,  on  the  coins  anterior  to 

the  time  of  Pericles,  we  find  a moon  together  with 

the  owl  and  the  diöta. 

Agriculture  itself  was  invested  with  a religious 
character.  Whatever  was  regarded  as  a necessary 
condition  to  its  prosperity,  we  find  veiled  under 
the  names  used  to  denote  the  goddess  of  the 
citadel.  We  observe  too  that  Erechtheus  has  a 
place  in  her  temple;  and  her  contest  with  Poseidon, 

y 2 
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which  admits  of  local  interpretations,  attests  the 
varied  aspects  and  relations  with  which  the  profound 
and  contemplative  spirit  of  the  Pelasgians  delighted 
to  invest  their  revered  patroness. 

More  recent  in  date,  and  essentially  different  in 
Deitiespre-  ^heir  wliole  colouring,  are  the  legends  con- 
almsand"  “^^ted  with  the  names  of  Xuthus,  Ion, 
cities.  ^geus,  and  Theseus.  The  tendency  of 
these  is  to  celebrate  warlike  exploits  and  civil  insti- 
tutions.  They  are  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  with  that  of  Poseidon,  in  whose  honoiir 
the  kindred  lonic  tribes  had  instituted  Poseidonia 
and  Panionia. 

The  temples  sacred  to  this  mythical  groiip,  the 
Pythium,  Delphinium,  and  Olympieum,  were  situated 
in  the  lower  town  ; the  elder  Pallas  had  possession 
of  the  citadel.  It  is,  however,  difficult  accurately  to 
discern  from  the  accounts  of  poets  and  rhetoricians, 
who  delighted  to  obtain  for  the  more  recent  legends 
the  veneration  naturally  inspired  by  remote  antiquit)", 
what  belonged  to  the  Erechthidian,  and  what  to  the 
lonic  mythology;  and  the  contradiction  opposed  to 
some  accounts  and  attempts  at  explanation  need 
therefore  excite  no  surprise. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  agrarian  gods  to  which 
Sacerdotai  havc  alluded  above,  had  been  committed 
famiiies.  ijy  Athcnians  to  the  family  of  the  Eteo- 
butadae.  The  two  opinions  on  the  relations  of  such 
sacerdotai  races  have  not  been  entirely  conciliated.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  they  originally  subsisted  as  a 
caste,  severed  from  all  others  ; or  whether  the  priestly 
dignity  was  originally  blended  with  that  of  patriarch 
and  prince  in  such  a manner,  that  every  tribe  which 
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had  a chief  hacl  necessarily  a priest,  and  the  dele- 
gatiug  the  sacerdotal  office  exclusively  to  certain 
clans  or  families  was  au  institution  of  later  times. 
The  latter  opinion  is  now  the  inost  generally  received. 

Only  one  family  is  knowii  to  have  existed  in  Attica 
in  the  form  of  a caste  dcdicated  to  the  priesthood — 
the  Eumolpidie,  hereditary  priests  of  Eleusis,  of 
Thracian  extraction.  All  other  clans  had  among 
them  some  individual  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
priesthood ; but  his  kinsmen  followed  their  own 
avocations,  except  on  solemn  occasions,  when  they 
were  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  religious  pro- 
cessions. 

The  sacrifices  called  orgeonic*  were  provided  by  a 
clan,  a phratria,  or  any  other  body  or  com-  orgennic 
pany,  in  contradistinction  from  the  state  “»tniices. 
sacrifices.  If  a clan  wdiich  offered  sacrifices  is  to  be 
described  as  a sacerdotal  one,  we  must  include  under 
that  denomination  not  only  the  Butadsc,  but  the 
Ceryces  (v^ouicec),  who  eujoyed  peculiar  Privileges  at 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis ; and  the  Eleusinian  family 
of  the  Hipponici,  wdio  carried  the  torcbes  at  the 
mysteries ; an  honour  which,  after  the  extinction  of 
that  family,  devolved  on  the  Lycomidae.  The  names 
of  these  clans  indicate  occupations  wliich  were  of 
importance  in  the  heroic  ages ; but  there  was  only 
one  Hieroceryx  in  the  clan  of  the  Ceryces. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  those  among  the  orgeonic 
or  gentile  sacrifices  which  were  the  objects  of  peculiar 
resort,  gradually  grew  into  public  ones  ; but  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  ceremony  remained  with  the  race  which 

* From  loyitän;,  tho.ne  who  combinc'd  to  off'or  sacrifices, 
whether  they  were  of  the  saine  kiiidred  or  not. 
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had  first  learned  to  propitiate  the  gods  l3y  it,  after  it 
had  been  transferred  to  the  temples  of  the  state.  In 
this  way  the  sacrifices  to  Athene  Polias  and  Erech- 
theus  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eteobutadae.  This  fa- 
mily  originally  belonged  to  the  phyle  of  the  Geleontes, 
but  by  their  residence  in  the  city  among  the  Eupa- 
tridse,  they  acquired  a consideration  not  inferior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  Alcraaeonidae,  the  Codridse,  &c. 
Nevertheless,  the  phratria  of  the  Butadae  included 
several  plebeian  families,  which  affords  the  best  con- 
futation  of  their  supposed  Eupatrid  rank. 

The  priesthood  was  determined  among  the -Butadae 

by  lot ; but  the  person  thus  chosen  was  at 

Priestbood.  , . , . . , , , 

hberty  to  exchange  witn  another  member 
of  the  same  clan.  The  oöice  of  torch-bearer  and  of 
sacred  herald  at  the  clan-sacrifices  descended  from 
father  to  son.  An  unmarried  or  wudowed  matron  of 
the  clan  of  the  Eteobutadae,  wdio  lived  in  the  teraple 
and  received  maintenance  and  gifts  of  honour  (yap«) 
from  the  state,  oificiated  as  priestess  of  Athene  Polias; 
a man  of  the  same  tribe,  as  priest  of  Erechtheus 
(Poseidon). 

The  festivals  which  were  dignified  by  the  presence 
of  this  priestess,  remarkable  for  the  stateliness  of  her 
dress, — the  Ersephoria  and  the  Scirophoria — afford 
still  further  indications  of  that  primitive  and  mystical 
character  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  distin- 
guishing  the  ancient  agrarian  worship.  Four  girls, 
under  eleven  years  of  age,  were  shut  up  for  a whole 
year  with  the  priestess  in  the  Acropolis,  and  em- 
ployed  in  weaving  the  Panathenaic  peplus.  In  the 
former  of  these  festivals,  two  of  them  carried  the  gifts 
(tpo-cu)  carefully  concealed  in  a basket,  to  a cavern, 
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from  which  their  successors  in  oflSce,  laden  witli  new 
gifts,  again  ascended  to  the  citadel.  At  tlie  Sciro- 
phoria,  the  priests  of  Athene  Polias,  Erechtheus,  and 
Helios,  went  in  procession  from  the  temple  in  the 
Acropolis,  escorted  by  the  whole  clan,  to  Scirus,  a 
tield  near  the  city  on  the  Eleusinian  way ; in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  seed  was  committed 
to  the  earth. 

As  other  phylse  rose  to  importance,  the  charac- 
teristics  of  their  occupations  were  respectively  at- 
tributed  to  Athene.  She  was  Ergaueto  the  artisans, 
Promachos  to  the  warriors,  Budeia  to  the  herds- 
men. But  the  higher  importance  for  so  many 
reasons  attached  to  hushandry,  gave  to  all  the  fes- 
tivals  which  had  any  reference  to  that,  a more  sacred 
character. 

Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  labouring  ox,  was  ac- 
cordingly,  at  a subsequent  period,  included  in 
the  ancient  festivals  of  thanksgiving.  The 
Diipoha,or  Buphonia,  celebrated  the  secbnd  day  after 
the  Scirophoria,  were  sacred  to  him,  and  were  also 
imder  the  conduct  of  the  Butadse.  Symbolical  acts 
seem  here  to  have  been  intended  to  recall  the  tiraes 
when  hushandry  not  only  first  united  man  to  his  fellow 
man,  but  gave  security  to  the  life  of  the  patient 
beast  which  he  made  the  companion  of  his  toils. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  hatchet  with  w'hich  the  sacri- 
ficial  ox  had  been  felled  wasAhrown  into  the  sea, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  Prytanes,  and  the 
Butypus  who  slew  him  was  obliged  to  flee.  Ttis  not 
clear  when  this  sacrifice  was  celebrated.  Even  on 
the  altar  of  the  guardian  Zeus  in  the  citadel,  no 
living  thing  was  oflfered,  and  no  wine  poured  out. 
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But  as  rites  of  family  worship  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  these  usages,  they  were,  though  not  absolutely 
mystical,  yet  less  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the  many 
than  the  national  rites.  Our  information  even  con- 
cerning  the  Butadse  is  not  very  copious. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Panathenaea  became 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  Athenian 
PanatheiiKa.  'j’hey  origlnally  bore  traditional 

reference  to  Erechtheus,  but  derived  their  real  im- 
jiortance  from  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  tribes  round 
a common  centre,  which  was  effected  by  Theseus. 
The  annual  Panathenaea  must  here  be  distinguished 
•'ciMfrom  the  great  pentaeteric  Panathenaea.  Even  the 
lesser  festivals  directed  by  the  athlothetae  were 
embellished  by  gymnic  games,  horsemanship,  and 
by  music.  A wreath  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  gathered 
in  the  Academy,  and  a pitcher  of  the  sacred  oil  (roy 
A^evt^iv  ciBXoy  efu),  was  the  prize  of  the  victor.  At 
these  festivals  also,  a peplus,  embroidered  with  the 
combat  of  the  goddess  with  the  giant  Asterius,  was 
carried  in  solemn  procession  to  Athene  Polias,  by 
the  wives  of  the  citizens. 

All  these  ceremonies  were,  however,  grander  and 
more  solemn  at  the  great  Panathenaea  which  occurred 
in  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  in  Hecatom- 
baeon,  the  month  which  follows  the  sunimer  solstice. 
Gymnic  games,  processions  on  horseback,  sword 
dances,  mimic  representations  of  the  battles  of  the 
Giants,  and  lastly,  since  the  time  of  Pericles,  contests 
between  the  citharoedi  and  rhapsodists  in  the  Odeum 
built  for  the  purpose,  occupied  the  days  devoted  to  sa- 
crificial  rites.  This  gave  occasion  to  that  solemn  pro- 
cession, of  which  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  brought 
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by  Lord  Eigin  from  Athens  to  London,  conveys  a 
niuch  raore  distinct  idea  than  any  description  can  do. 
Youths  onhorseback,  cars  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
Gods  were  drawn,  Athenian  matrons  walking  in  pairs, 
two  Canephorse,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Metoeci,  carrying  the  canopies,  seats  and  vessels 
after  the  matrons  (^(TKafr)<j)ope~iy,  vc^uupopelv,  <ri;ia- 
CT](pope'iv),  Ephebi  and  Gymnasiarchs,  and  lastly, 
the  decorated  victims  furnished  hy  the  allied  cities, 
went  from  Ceramicus  up  to  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess  of  the  citadel,  bearing  the  sacred  peplus,  which 
represented  the  battle  with  the  giant  and  was  woven 
in  the  temple  itself.  Düring  a part  of  the  procession, 
this  peplus  was  fastened  as  a sail,  to  a ship  drawn  on 
rollers ; it  was  then  again  taken  off  and  put  on  the 
goddess  who  was  laid  on  a bed  of  flowers.  In  the 
evening  a torch-race  was  connected  with  the  festival 
(Xap-afcoä^oc  äywv,  \ap.TraSo(poqia'),  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Socrates,  it  was  performed  on  horseback. 
The  art  in  this  race  was,  to  carry  the  wax  torches  so 
that  when  running  at  full  speed  they  should  not  he 
blown  out.  On  these  occasions  the  race-ground  was 
always  lighted  up.  ■ -ot 

As  Theseus  strove  to  hallow  the  political  union  of 
all  the  demi  by  means  of  the  Panathensea,  so  each 
individual  festival  v/as  intended  to  combine  all  the 
peculiar  characters  under  which  the  Athenians  adored 
the  patroness  of  their  city;  thence  the  peplus,  the 
warlike  games  and  the  torch-race.  But  theThesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia,  Cerealian  festivals  celebrated  at 
Athens  at  the  Charge  of  the  state,  preserved  a purely 
agrarian  character.  Of  neither,  however,  is  there  a 
satisfactory  account  in  any  trustworthy  author. 
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Of  a Still  earlier  dato  were  the  Thesmophoria, 
Thesmo-  '"'hich,  after  the  establishment  of  peace  be- 
phoria.  tween  Athens  and  Eleusis,  were  also  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Eumolpidaj.  According 
to  all  existing  evidence,  they  were  celebrated  in  the 
month  Pyanepsion,  which  corresponds  to  our  October. 
Biit  the  accounts  of  their  duration  are  so  vague, 
that  opinions  differ  as  to  whethcr  they  lasted  three 
or  five  days.  According  to  recent  researches,  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  three  days  of  the  festival  were  pre- 
ceded  hy  a day  of  preparation  (apococ,  the  llth  of 
Pyanepsion),  on  which  the  tables  of  the  laws  were 
brought  to  Eleusis,  where  the  women  who  cele- 
brated the  festival  alone  (the  Thesmophoriazusse) 
remained  for  three  days,  excluding  the  female 
slaves.  On  the  15th  of  Pyanepsion  they  returned  to 
Athens  (kuSoSoq)  : the  I6th  was  a day  of  fasting ; 
the  nth  was  the  day  designated  as  Kalligeneia,  on 
which  sacrifices  were  made  to  Demeter,  to  Kora,  to 
Pluto,  to  Kalligeneia,  a mystic  nurse  or  companion 
of  Demeter,  and  to  the  nourishing  earth.  In  Athens 
the  women  celebrated  the  festival  in  the  Thesmo- 
phorium,  a building  consecrated  to  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  dpi']r£ipai,  or  w'omen  selected 
two  from  each  tribe.  It  w^as  necessary  that  they 
/ should  be  of  legitimate  birth  and  lawfully  married ; 
but  to  certain  ceremonies  in  the  temple  virgins  only 
were  admitted.  From  the  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
ceremonies,  which  appear  to  have  had  reference  to  the 
Institution  of  civil  laws,  the  purposes  of  marriage, 
and  the  seed  sown  in  autumn  (wporoc),  we  can  only 
I know  that  strict  contincnce  {uynveiv')  w'as  the  pre- 
paration ; that  during  the  festival  the  women  sat  on 
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herbs  which  tend  to  allay  tlie  passion  of  love,  and 
that  the  intervals  of  tlic  ceremonies  were  enlivened  by 
jokes,  games,  and  dances  which  -were.  often  not  very 
decorous.  On  the  fast-day  the  initiated  women  fol- 
lowed  the  car  containing  the  sacred  basket,  bare- 
lbot ; by  the  side  went  virgins  carrying  vessels,  and 
thus  they  walked  in  procession  between  the  Thes- 
mophorium  and  the  Prytaneum.  Düring  a festival  of 
such  iniportance,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed 
as  a liturgv,  the  courts  were,  as  usual,  closed,  and  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies 
appeased  the  goddess  for  any  unintentional  oflences. 

The  Eleusinia  appear  to  have  been  still  more  de- 
cidedlv  a state-festival ; the  Attic  traditions,  , . . 

^ , Eleusinia. 

ho^\'ever,  do  not  agree  in  their  accounts  oi 
their  origin.  That  a war  had  been  waged  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  betw'cen  Erechtheus  and  Eumol- 
pus,  was  well  known.  The  descendants  of  Thracian 
colonists  at  Eleusis  formed  a party,  headed  by 
Eumolpus,  which  laid  hereditary  claim  to  Athens. 
It  is  very  probable  that  Triptolemus  belonged  to 
this  party ; for  his  grandson,  the  younger  Eumolpus, 
a son  of  Ceiyx,  is  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  mysteries;  and  the  worship  of  Triptolemus,  to 
whora  the  Athenians  ascribed  the  first  cultivation 
of  corn,  by  the  Eumolpidm  and  Ceryces,  who  pre- 
sided  over  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinia,  may 
be  thus  explained,  The  original  festivals  of  thanks- 
giving  after  the  harvest,  which,  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  goddesses,  were  respected  even  by 
the  enemy,  were  gradually  approximated  to  these  in 
form.  Dut,  at  a very  early  period,  Initiation  to  the 
mysteries  appears  to  have  been  the  exclusive  pri- 
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vilege  of  the  Greeks,  and  denied  to  all  barbarians ; 
especially  since  the  Persians  had  comraittcd  great 
devastations  by  fire.  ln  the  Elensinia,  as  well  as  in 
the  Panathensea,  we  raust  distinguish  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.  As  to  the  tirae  of  their  celebration,  opinions 
differ.  The  lesser  were  celebrated  annually  in  An- 
thesterion  (the  Greek  beginning  of  spring,  corre- 
sponding  to  February) ; the  greater  also  annually,  in 
Boedroraion  (about  September) ; and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  an  observance  of  the  seasons  of  the  year 
was  connected  with  it.  The  lesser  festival  was  cele- 
brated at  Agrse,  a demus  on  the  Ilyssus,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  three  stadia  from  Athens  (thence  -ä  ev 
"A-ypai^);  this  too  was  preceded  by  fasting.  Puri- 
lication  by  water  prepared  the  novice,  who  stood 
upon  the  skins  of  animals  and  swore  the  oath  of 
secrecy  to  the  mystagogue  ; whereupon  the  formula 
of  recognition  was  taught  him  ; “ I have  drmrk  the 
mixed  draught,  I have  taken  the  goblet  out  of  the 
, ehest,  and  according  to  the  rite  laid  it  on  the  basket, 
and  then  taken  it  out  and  laid  it  back  into  the 
ehest.”  These  lesser  mysteries  were  only  prelimi- 
nary  (TrpoKctSapinc,  Trpoäyvtvaie') ; the  persons  initiated 
in  them  were  called  Mystse  {(xvo-ai.) 

Whether,  however,  one  of  the  Mystec  could  be- 
eonie  an  Epopt  (i.  e.  one  of  the  initiated  into  the 
greater  Eleusinian  mysteries),  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year,  or  whether  a longer  time  of  probation  was  ne- 
eessary,  is  a question  concerning  which  opinions  are 
nearly  equally  divided.  The  greater  ceremonies 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  name  pvorj/pia 
or  reXerai  was  generally  applied  expressly  to  them  ; 
and  Athenians,  however  widely  dispersed,  seem  to 
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have  congregated  at  their  ceiebration.  The  begin- 
ning  of  the  solemnity,  accordirig  to  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  feil  on  the  15th  of  BoSdromion.  A day 
of  prelirainary  ceremonies  (^äyvpfiög'),  at  which  the 
Mystaj  (the  iuitiated  in  the  lesser  rites)  assembled  in 
the  Eleusiniiim  at  Athens,  was  reckoned  as  the  first 
day.  At  this  meeting  none  but  the  irpüroi  could  be 
present.  The  second  day  was  occupied  in  a proces- 
sion  to  the  sea  for  the  purification  of  the  initiated ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  day,  äXade  pvffrai.  The  third 
seems  to  have  been  a day  of  fasting,  closed  in  the 
evening  with  the  mLxed  draught  and  the  poppy  cakes, 
after  which,  as  Grenzer  thinks,  came  the  ceremony 
of  covering  the  bridal  couch  of  Persephone  with 
purple.  Concerning  the  following  day,  we  are  in 
total  uncertainty ; perhaps  a sacrifice  to  Demeter 
and  Kora,  and  the  dance  at  the  fountain  Kallichorus. 
The  fifth  day  was  called,  from  a procession  with 
torches,  in  which  the  initiated  walked  two  and  two 
in  silence  to  the  temple,  Xa/rTrdcwv  iipepa,  the  day  of 
torches.  The  Daduchus  led  the  way,  bearing  a torch. 
The  scene  of  all  these  solemnities  was  Athens. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixth  day,  which  took  its 
name  from  lacchus,  the  nursehng  of  Ceres,  that  they 
were  transferred  to  Eleusis.  In  festal  pomp,  crowned 
with  myrtle  wreaths,  and  frequently  calling  aloud 
upon  lacchus  the  initiated  marched  along 

the  magnificent  road  from  the  outer  Ceramicus, 
the  point  at  which  so  many  sacred  processions  began 
or  ended ; passing  through  the  sacred  gate  on  the 
lipii  uvocoQ,  which  was  decorated  with  numerous 
monuments,  and  the  pavement  of  which  may  still  be 
discemed,  they  reached  the  magnificent  temple  of 
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Eleusis,  converted  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the 
Propylaea,  ixnder  the  direction  of  Pericles,  into  the 
vastest  and  most  remarkable  sanctuary  of  Greece. 

The  lasj;  solemnity,  the  Epopteia,  probably  took 
place  the  same  night.  The  Hieroceryx  called 
aloud  to  the  profane  to  depart;  the  torches  were  in- 
stantly  extinguished,  and  the  examinations  began. 
They  took  place  in  the  propylaea,  the  remains  of 
■which  still  attest  the  inaccessible  character  of  the 
building.  Then  followed  darkening,  sudden  light, 
thunder,  alternations  of  sweet  and  fearful  sounds, 
and  lastly,the  introduction  to  the  light  (^wraywyt'a), 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  ap- 
peared,  and  in  which  a view  (avroj/i'a)  of  the  perfect 
beatitude  resulting  from  a union  with  the  Gods  was 
granted  to  the  initiated*. 

On  the  following  day,  the  seventh,  it  seems  that 
the  initiated  returned  home,  halting  at  certain  ap- 
pointed  stations.  The  most  remarkable  ceremony, 
after  the  repose  under  the  fig-tree,  was  that  of  the 
Sports  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus  (the  yefvpicr- 
fi6s).  The  most  unbridled  licence  of  language 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  rewarded  with  a fillet. 
This  custom  is  thought  to  have  been  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  female  slave  lambe,  or  Baubo,  who  com- 
forted  the  mourning  Demeter. 

* Since  the  time  of  Meursius  fhe  opinion  has  prevaiied 
that,  at  the  dose  of  these  ceremonies,  the  initiated  were  so- 
lemnly  dismissed  by  the  Hieroceryx  with  the  stränge  words, 
Koy?  ofi'^ra.%,  the  derivation  of  which  was  sought  by  some  iu 
Persian,  by  others  in  Sanscrit,  tili  at  length  Lobeck  showed 
that  the  passage  in  Hesychius,  the  sonrce  of  this  discoverj',  had 
no  relation  to  the  mysteries.  See  Lobeck’s  Aglaophamus,  p. 
775 — 81,  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  52. 
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The  eighth  clay,  Epidaiiria,  perhaps  an  acldition 
made  in  the  times  when  sacred  festivals  were  arbi- 
trurily  extended  or  altered,  was  a sort  of  supplemen- 
tary  Initiation  for  the  sake  of  those  who  came  too  late. 
The  ninth,  Plemochoe,  so  called  after  a vase  out  of 
whicli  libations  were  poured,  as  closing  ceremony  of 
the  festival,  was  perhaps  kept  witli  gyninic  games,  at 
the  periüd  when  they  were  made  to  form  part  of 
every  solemnitv  ; although  some  suppose  these  games 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  latest  researches  of  travellers  into  the  local 
peculiarities  of  Eleusis  prove  how  skilfully  the  nature 
of  the  cfround  was  turned  to  the  account  of  these 

O 

scenic  ceremonies.  There  are  old  proverbs  extant 
which  alford  evidence  of  the  cheerful  Impression  they 
made  on  those  admitted  to  them*.  The  universally 
diffused  opinion  of  the  advantages  which  the  initiated 
would  enjoy  in  another  life — for  example,  they  were 
to  sit  on  the  seats  of  honour  (7rpo£^p/a),  while  others 
lay  in  the  mud  (ki>  ßopßopio) — rendered  the  initiation 
a universal  custom  at  Athens.  It  was  probably  the 
more  populär  among  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  conse- 
rpjence  of  its  originally  costing  nothing.  Subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Aristogiton  some  money  was  demanded, 
but  it  did  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  a 
sucking  pig.  A few  philosophers  (among  whom 
was  Socrates)  alone  ventured  to  contemn  the  mys- 
teries.  A peculiar  diet,  splendid  dresses  and  Orna- 
ments which  were  worn  tili  they  were  entirely  unpro- 
ducible,  and  were  then  uscd  as  votive  olferings, — 
or  as  swaddling  bands — formed  parts  of  the  ritual 
of  the  initiated,  which  the  Eumolpidae  handed  down 

* Oiöllf  ftu^yfilyo;  iäi^trcci. 
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in  unwritten  laws,  probably  "as  traditions  of  their 
Order. 

The  admission  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity  seems  to 
have  been  granted  only  on  certain  condi- 
Sncej-dotai  Eumolpid  hierophant  (Upo- 

(jtat'TTjQ,  /xaerraywyoc,  ■Jrpo(j>rirr]g),  the  high 
priest  of  Attica,  who  was  guardian  of  the  last  and 
profoundest  secrets,  and  who  held  his  office  for  life, 
could  not  be  elected  to  his  high  Station  tili  he  was 
of  advanced  age,  and  had  irreproachably  filled  seve- 
ral  sacerdotal  offices.  He  was  permitted  to  marry 
but  once.  The  Daduchus,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Hierophant,  wore  the  diadem,  was  subject  to  the 
Dokimasia.  All  the  other  priests  wore  simply  a 
myrtle  wreath.  The  numerous  servants  of  the  temple 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  place,  nor  to 
go  beyond  the  cntrance  of  the  sanctuary. 

When  Hadrian  was  initiated,  the  rites  were  per- 
formed  by  a Hierophantis,  whose  chief  assistant  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Phyllidse.  Indeed  it  is  not  ira- 
probable  that,  from  the  time  the  dates  of  the  festi- 
vals  were  altered,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Demetrius,  various  deviations  from  the  original  fornis 
may  have  been  introduced. 

Desecration  of  the  mysteriös  was  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation.  Betrayal  of  the 

Offences  i i ■ 

auainst  sccrcts,  cclcbration  Ol  the  mysteriös  m 

Kehgion.  (jgjicated  to  tlic  purpose,  or 

admission  of  slrangers,  were  reckoned  as  desecration, 

and  gave  occasion  to  an  Eisangelia,  wliich  was  de- 

cided  by  the  Areopagus,  or  by  the  assembly  of  the 

people,  according  to  the  aspect  under  which  the 

offence  was  viewed.  In  individual  cases  connected 
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with  religion,  the  Eumolpiilee,  and  probably  together 
with  thein,  the  Ceryces,  bad  the  Hegemony ; bul  we 
mav  assume  that  they  inflicted  only  ecclesiastical 
punishments  (if  we  may  iise  the  expression),  and 
indeed  had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  civil  ones. 

Whether  these  mysteries  exercised  the  salutary 
influence  on  morals  which  many  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  ascribed  to  thein, 
is  a question  'which  the  calmer  investiga-  teries. 
tions  of  recent  tinies  would  incline  us  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  The  doctrines  which  could  be  thus 
conveyed  were  despised  by  the  high-niinded  philo- 
sophers  who  laboured  to  render  similar  trutbs  the 
property  of  the  world,  and  to  free  Science  from  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  its  diftusion ; they  held  that 
these  gaudy  and  dearly  bought  symbols  and  cere- 
monies  were  rather  a source  of  aniusement  than  a 
Support  to  morality,  and  that  they  were  to  be  rejected 
altogether.  ^Yhen  therefore  the  EinperorTheodosius 
forbade  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinia,  in  the  year 
381  .'V.D.,  the  form,  as  in  other  instances  we  have 
noted,  had  already  lost  its  spirit.  In  396,  Alaric 
partly  destroyed  the  deserted  temple. 

If  Solon’s  sacred  ordinances  (KvpßeiQ),  which 
directed  the  sacrifices  and  festivals,  had 

Connexion 

been  preserved,  or  even  if  we  were  better  between  re- 

, . , . , . - , ligious  and 

acquaintea  with  the  periods  appointed  by  social  insti- 
ancient  laws  and  oracles  for  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  at  the  expense  of  the  state  (the 
crjfioreXi}  tepd  and  the  crjiioreXeTQ  toprai'),  we  should 
be  able  better  to  understand  many  circumstances 
conceming  the  original  developement  of  the  state, 
and  its  agrarian  religion.  Even  the  internal  con 
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nexion  whicli  existed  between  tbe  rights  of  citizen- 
ship  -and  the  Avorship  of  Zeus  Herkeios  and  Apollo 
Patrios ; bC|tween  the  right  to  contract  marriage  and 
the  Arkteia ; b^fween  the  Ephebia  and  the  festival 
of  Aglauros,  &c.,  would  become  more  clear  to  us 
than  it  has  as  yet  been  made  by  the  acute  researches 
of  modern  writers  on  mythology.  Want  of  space 
prevents  us  from  going  into  a more  minute  exami- 
nation  of  these  festal  periods  and  their  mythical 
groundwork,  or  their  relation  to  the  mode  of  life  in 
Attica. 

Geminus  asserts  that  the  Greeks  wcre  enjoined  to 
Dates  of  the  celebrate  the  same  festivals  at  the  same 

jestivuis.  periods  of  the  moon’s  age,  änd  the  same 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  order  not  to  mistake  a 
festival  day,  they  especially  observed  the  day  on 
Avhich  the  new  moon  was  first  visible  in  the  evening 
twilight,  and  this  day  was  the  beginning  of  a month 
— vovu-qvia.  But  most  festivals,  as,  for  example,  the 
Eleusinia  and  Thesmophoria,  began  Avhen  the  moon 
was  at  full,  ^txo/utp'ta.  The  seasons  were  regulated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  which  marked  the  agrarian  epochs  and  the 
times  favourable  to  navigation.  The  year  began 
Avith  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aries  ; the  civil 
day,  Avith  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

But  the  difficulties  which  the  Athenians  experienced 
in  reconciling  the  differences  in  their  months  and 
years  resulting  from  the  various  phases  of  the  moon, 
with  the  periods  of  the  sun’s  course,  Avere  hardly  so 
great  as  those  which  modern  critics  have  tound  in  the 
attempt  to  distribute  the  festivals  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  354  days  of  the  lunar  year  and  its 
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twelve  nionths*,  over  the  intercalary  period  wliich 
occurred  every  third  year. 

The  Lentean  festival  of  Dionysus,  the  time  for 
which  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  iiature,  has, 
niore  especially,  been  the  subject  of  much  research. 

A festival  commonly  distinguished  as  the  rural 
Dionysia  (Atoviicrta  ra  K'ar’  uypovg')  was 
celebrated  in  Poseideon  (about  our  Decem- 
ber),  in  honour  of  the,  Eleutherian  Bacchus,  in  the 
several  villages,  before  Theseus  concentrated  the 
sacred  buildings  around  the  Prytaneum.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  vintage,  which  feil  late  in  Attica, 
where  it  was  the  custom,  as  it  is  now  in  Hungary, 
to  let  thegrapes  hang  very  long.  In  Anthesterion, 
corresponding  to  our  February,  there  was  a second  ; 
on  the  first  day  of  which  (TrtSotytn),  the  vats  were 
opened ; on  the  second,  new  wine  drunk  ; on 

the  third  {j(yrpoi),  mystical  symbolic  rites  celebrated 
in  memory  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  This 
festival  was  called  Anthesteria. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  central  city  of  Attica, 
these  separate  rural  Dionysia  were  united  into  one 
great  general  festival,  which  was  called  the  grand  or 
city  Dionysia  (-ä  fityclXa,  ra  iv  aarei,  tu  icctr’  ctorv), 
in  contradistinction  from  the  rural  Dionysia  above 
mentioned  {^lovvcna  tu  kut’  dypovc)-  Partly,  how- 
ever,  from  the  variations  in  the  Athenian  calendar, 
partly  because  the  month  next  to  Poseideon  was 
already  occupied  with  Dionysian  fcstivals,  this  was 

* The  names  of  these  months  are,  Ilecatoiribaon,  i\Ieta- 
peitnion,  BoeiJromion,  Pyanepsion,  Ma:macterion,  Poseideon, 
Garnelipn,  .Anthesterion,  Elaphebolion,  Munychion,  Tharge- 
lion, Scirophorion. 
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transferred  to  Elapliebolion,  which  corresponds  to 
our  March. 

We  ought  to  observe  that  between  these  above 
' LenKa  feasts  of  Bacchus,  falls  another, 

attached  to  the  spot  where  the  first  wine- 
press  in  Attica  was  constructed,  south  of  the  citadel 
Cecropia,  within  the  city,  where  a theatre  was  after- 
wards  built.  The  place  where  stood  the  wine-press 
of  the  d Wellers  around  the  Cecropia  (Lenseum),  was 
originally  a hamlet  lying  without  the  city,  but  at  a 
later  period  united  to  it.  Sorae  rather  vague  expres- 
sions  of  the  ancients  excited  in  the  scholars  of  mo- 
dern times  the  suspicion,  that  the  festival  celebrated 
there,  the  Lcnaea,  was  the  same  as  the  rural  Dio- 
nysia ; others  thought  that  it  coincided  with  the  An- 
thestcria,  and  formed  but  one  with  that ; tili  Böckh, 
in  his  acute  and  learned  analysis,  showed  that  this 
feast  of  the  wine-press  (Lensea)  was  a fourth  and 
distinct  festival,  representing  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  the  preparation  of  wine ; and  that  it  should 
be  fixed  on  the  20th  of  Gamelion,  our  January. 
For  at  that  season  the  grapes  left  on  the  vines, 
mellowed  by  frost,  yielded  the  most  spirited  must, 
which  was  called  ambrosia.  These  Lenaea,  whiclr, 
on  account  of  the  primitive,  and  as  it  seems  uni- 
versal, custom  of  mixing  water  with  wine,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  the  marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
unquestionably  formed  part  of  the  most  ancient  fes- 
tivals  of  the  Attic  state ; and  the  Anthesteria,  from 
their  important  relation  to  the  cultivation  ofthe  vine, 
were  united  with  the  rural  Dionysia,  the  feast  of  the 
vintage. 

Other  villages  had  had  similar  festivals,  but  the 
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prcponclerance  of  Cecropia,  after  it  became  the  Ca- 
pital city,  gave  permanencv  to  tliose  alone  which 
were  connected  with  it,  and  some  fevv  others,  like 
those  in  Brauron.  The  city  Dionysia  were,  however, 
of  a later  date*. 

* On  Böckh’s  investij^ations  respecting  <he  Attic  festivals 
of  Dionysus,  see  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. — 
Trans/. 
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The  peculiar  and  invariable  characteristic  of  all  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  merltioned  at  the  dose  of  the  fore- 
going  chapter,  was,  as  will  readily  be  imagined,  the 
joyousness  and  mirth  which  are  the  fairest  gifts  of 
the  god  in  whose  honour  they  were  held, — the  dis- 
penser  of  freedom,  the  deliverer  from  soitow  and  care. 
Their  celebration  was  marked  by  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
and  even  the  fetters  of  slavery  were  loosed  at  the  re- 
currence  of  the  Anthesteria  and  the  Dionysia.  Ban- 
qiiets  were  given  at  the  festival  of  the  vintage,  the 
viands  for  which  were  sent  to  the  giver  of  the  feast ; 
and  at  the  Diasia*,  the  echo,  as  it  were,  of  these 
greater  festivities,  presents  were  given  to  the  children. 
At  the  time  when  Eleutherae,  in  her  hatred  against 
Thebes,  sought  alliance  w'ith  Athens ; in  those  semi- 
historical  ages,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidae:, 
and  after  the  immigi'ation  of  the  Boeotians  from  Arne, 


» The  Diasia  were  held  on  the  23d  of  the  month  Anthes- 
terion,  eleven  days  after  the  Choes. 
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the  ancieut  statue  of  wood,  wliich,  at  the  annual  fes- 
tival  of  the  greater  Dionysia,  was  carried  from  the- 
temple  of  the  Eleutheriau  Dionysus  to  the  chapel  in 
the  Academy,  came,  as  legends  relate,  to  Athens. 

By  these  traditious,  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  the  greater  Dionysia  is  made  known  to  us.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  image  w'as  unwilliugly  received, 
amd  that  for  this  offence  the  god  visited  men  with  his 
displeasure. 

These  have  beeil  assumed  as  historical  grounds  for 
the  public  celebration  of  the  phallic  worship,  wdiich 
was  connected  wüth  this  festival.  w'o 

Dithvrambs  were  first  introduced  at  these  rural 
feasts  ; they  were  originally  the  inspirations  oithyrambic 
of  the  moment,  and  of  the  care-destroying,  ‘■horas»;«- 
freedom-dispensing  father  {Liber  pater,  eXevBiptoc'), 
whose  discovery  and  whose  praises  they  sang.  After 
them  followed  songs  regularly  learned  and  artistically 
performed  by  choruses.  This  soon  led  to  a contest  of 
these  choral  bands,  in  which  an  ox  was  the  prize  of 
the  winner.  The  chorus  {nicXiog)  danced  in  a circle 
around  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  w'hile  another,  which 
came  and  w'ent  at  intervals,  implored  the  blessing. 
of  the  giver  of  fertility  in  ithyphallic  songs.  In  order 
to  render  their  songs  more  gay  and  attractive,  the 
chorus-singers  of  the  dithyrambs,  perhaps  from  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  assumed  the  disguise  of  satyrs. 
From  this  circumstance  we  may  date  a new  era  for 
these  songs;  the  most  wanton  jests  and  the  wildest 
buffüonery  were  not  only  permitted  and  sanctioned, 
but  almost  recommended,  by  the  disguise  assumed; 
and  even  the  applause  bestowed  on  these  additions  to 
the  dithyrambs  restricted  the  latter  to  such  a degree. 
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that  they  were  gradually  abbrcviated,  and  sometimes 
wholly  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  tragedy.  Such 
was  the  name  given  to  this  addition  ; either  from  the 
disguise  under  which  the  satyrs  concealed  themselves 
(rpay^),  or  from  the  prize  (a  he-goat,  rpayoc)  given 
to  the  Victor.  Every  performer  in  this  cliorus  of  satyrs 
strove  to  surpass  his  associates  inword  or  action,and 
did  whatever  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment  as  most 
likely  to  obtain  the  prize. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  tragedy,  the  twofold  object 
Origin  of  of  which  was,  to  sing  dithyrambs,  and  to 
tragedy.  amuse  the  spectators  with  jests  and  rail- 
lery.  It  however  retained  its  primitive  and  especial 
distinction  from  the  itliyphallic  chorus ; that,  nameh% 
of  moving  in  a circular  dance  around  the  altar  of 
Dionysus.  Subsequently,  the  goat  was  so  often 
awarded  to  the  skilful  Thespis,  tliat  tlie  contests  of 
the  individual  performers  in  the  chorus  of  satyrs 
ceased.  Thespis,  a native  of  Icaria,  an  Attic  village 
in  which  the  Eleutheria  were  celebrated  with  unusual 
pomp,  and  to  which  Attic  tradition  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion  of  tragedy  (thougb^  as  we  have  hinted,  falsely), 
altered  it  only  in  so  far  as  he  introduced  an  interlo- 
cutor  in  the  pauses  of  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  in  order 
to  alford  the  latter  time  to  rest.  Probably  it  Mas  he 
M'ho  first  gave  the  chorus  another  costume — as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Ajax  or  of  the  Centaurs — in  order 
more  distinctly  to  mark  their  counexion  MÜth  the  in- 
terlocutor,  who  at  length,  entirely  discarding  the  cha- 
racter  of  a jester,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  grave 
and  heroic  subjects  of  mythical  story  : hence  he  was 
liable  to  the  proverbial  reproof,  “ That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Dionysus  ” (ovBep  Trpoc  tüv  iiuovvaov). 
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Every  step  towards  artistical  perfection  gave  a 
fresh  Impulse  to  the  successive  attempts  of  pr„gress  of 
the  Creators  of  the  drama,  to  refine  and  uugedy. 
exalt  that  love  of  amusemem;  and  of  spectacle  in 
which  it  had  its  source.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  the  several  stages  of  the  dramatic  art  with  any 
precisiou. 

Pratinas  seeras  to  have  been  the  first  wlio  entirely 
omitted  the  satyrs.  Phrynichus  exhibited  the  stories 
and  the  sufferings  of  old  heroes  (/xv^ol  kuI 
/Eschylus  therefore  found  tragedy*  in  a 
suflBciently  advanced  stage  to  enable  him 
to  reduce  the  dance,  -which  had  hitherto  consti- 
tuted  the  principal  part  of  the  perform  ance,  within 
narrow  limits;  and  to  substitute  dialogue  for  the  mo- 
nologues  of  the  interlocutors,  with  which  Phrynichus 
had  filled  the  intervals  of  the  dance.  .^schylus  gave 
to  the  chorus  a closer  reference  to  the  two  acting  and 
speaking  personages.  This,  however,  involved  the 
important  change,  that  the  action  and  the  fable,  and 
not  the  choral  song,  became  the  essential  part  of  the 
tragedy.  By  him,  too,  the  number  of  the  tragic 
chorus  t was  fixed  at  twelve.  Sophocles,  or  some  im- 
mediate  predecessor  of  his,  increased  it  to  fifteen. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad 
a third  actor  was  introduced.  This  change  had  been 

* Notwühstanding  the  assertions  of  Horace,  it  does  not 
appear  that,  eren  in  the  timeof  Thespis,  tragedies  could  have 
been  performed  in  carts  ; the  stages  were  probably  platforms 
or  hustings  of  boards  (iir’  Ix^Uis), 

f Calied  by  the  Greeks  nraayavt;,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  dithyrambic  chorus,  which  moved  in  a circle  (Kuxkiss),  and 
consisted  of  fifty  persons. 
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prepared  by  the  macbinery  of  Jüschylus ; such  as  his 
introduction  of  the  vision  of  Prometheus  chained  to 
the  rock.  With  what  solemn  terrors  the  genius  of 
that  great  dramatist  invested  these  actors — as,  for 
example,  when  the  Eumenides,  from  whom  the  poet 
had  as  yet  taken  nothing  of  the  horrible  character 
and  aspect  of  vampires  gorged  with  human  blood, 
nished  upon  the  stage  * — we  learn  from  tradition  and 
from  his  own  words. 

Garments  reaching  to  the  ankles,  broad  girdles, 
Theatrieai  shoes  with  high  cork  soles,  buskins  bor- 
costume.  rowcd  from  the  dress  of  the  Cretan  hunts- 
inan, for  the  part  of  the  hero ; after  Olymp.  80,  2. 
burning  torches ; masks  inclosing  the  whole  head, 
before  and  behind ; or,  occasionally,  to  produce  a 
still  more  horrible  appearance,  the  face  painted, — 
were  among  the  mechanical  tricks  resorted  to  even 
in  the  age  of  ^schylus,  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  through  the  senses ; while  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Furies,  the  disappearance  of  the 
ghosts,  and  even  the  ruin  of  Caucasus,  were  repre- 
sented  by  mechanical  contrivances.  Machinery  so 
complicated  could  only  exist  in  a stationary  and  solid 
theatre : such  a one  had  begun  to  be  built  in  Athens 
in  consequence  of  the  seats  of  the  spectators  having 
given  way  during  the  representation  of  plays  of 
iEschylus  and  of  Pratinasf. 

More  exact  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
theatres  has  tended  to  correct  many  of 
the  former  impressions  with  i-espect  to' 

* See  above,  p.  316,  note. 
f Olymp.  70,  1. 
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them.  Yet  mucli  remaiiis  obscure.  That  we  must 
(iistins:uish  three  maiii  clivisions — the  tbeatre,  pro- 
perly  so  called  (the  raised,  or  graduated,  benches)  ; 
the  sceiie,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  (the 
wall  behind  the  stage) ; and,  lastly,  the  orchestra 
(the  space  enclosed  by  the  semicircle  of  gvaduated 
seats)  is  ascertaiued.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
logeion  (Xoyüov'),  which  the  Romans  translate  by 
the  Word  proscenium,  is  doubtful.  The  prosceniuin 
is  the  space  in  front  of  the  wall  wbich  encloses 
the  Stage  opposite  to  the  spectators,  and,  in  so 
far,  is  like  the  orchestra;  but  \oyc7ou  is  the  wooden 
Stage  which  was  constructed  over  that  space,  and 
upon  which  the  performance  took  place.  In  the 
middle  of  the  orchestra,  which  was  more  spacious 
in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Roman  theatres,  stood 
the  Thymele  for  the  sacrifice  offered  to  Bacchus ; 
the  acting  chorus  too  appeared  in  the  orchestra, 
above  which  the  logeion  was  raised  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  decoration  of  the  logeion  was  always 
the  representation  of  some  place  in  the  open  air ; 
a forest,  a road  or  Street, — never  of  the  iiiterior  of 
a huilding.  The  side  entrances  (Trpüaoooi)  led  into 
the  orchestra,  out  of  which  there  were  steps  up  to  the 
logeion,  but  architects  are  not  yet  agreed  whither 
these  Steps  led.  Meineke  understands  the  para- 
scenia  to  have  been  the  wardrobe,  or  dressing-room. 
There  were  three  doors  in  the  wall  at  the  back,  which 
had  a distinct  signification.  If  the  actor  tirst  came 
upon  the  stage  through  the  middle,  or  royal  door,  the 
audience  instantly  knew  that  he  sustained  the  prin- 
cipal  part ; if  through  either  of  the  sides,  or  stranger’s 
door,  a secondary  character.  The  scenery  was  visible 
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through  the  middle  door.  Our  information  on 
this  subject  is,  however,  derived  rather  from  the 
Roman  than  the  Greek  theatre.  Originally  the 
scenes  were  flat  paintings  pushed  on  wheels ; after- 
wards  they  were  moved  upon  rollers  or  castors  (ekkv- 
/cX»7juu,  f^woTpa) ; the  last  improvement  was  the  Sub- 
stitution of  triangulär  scenes,  the  several  sides  of 
which  represented  different  objects,  so  that  the  scene 
was  changed  by  simply  turning  them  round  on  a 
pivot.  These  trianglcs  were  called  wef.-iaicroi.  For 
the  appearance  of  the  gods,  there  was  an  altar-like 
elevation  above  theproscenium,the  theologeion.  The 
necessity  for  rapid  changes  of  scenery  was  created 
by  the  vast  extent  of  matter  embraced  by  the  trage- 
dies  which  the  poets  vied  with  other  in  producing. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  unityof  place, 
which  is  the  creature  of  French  ingenuity,  was  ever 
observed  in  the  Greek  drama,  but  the  change  of 
place  was  more  frequently  left  to  the  fancy,  than 
aided  by  scenic  Illusion.  The  stage  remained  always 
open ; there  w'as  no  drop  scene. 

In  the  time  of  iEschylus,  however,  the  insatiable 
lüve  of  shows  which  characterized  the  Athe- 
Tetraiogy.  gg  jg  known,  iiot  satisfied 

with  one  piece.  The  poet  who  aspired  to  a prize 
was  compelled  to  produce  a complete  tetralogy, — 
three  tragedies  and  a satyric  drama.  Sometiraes 
these  stood  in  an  organic  relation  to  each  other; 
sometimes  they  were  perfectly  unconnected ; some- 
times  they  were  designed  to  produce  the  most  striking 
contrasts.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  a custom  which,  however  early  the  per- 
formance  might  begin,  must,  one  would  thiuk,  have 
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been  very  fatiguing  and  inconvenient  to  the  spec- 
tators.  It  was  not  tili  later  (probably  not  tili  the 
time  of  the  Romans),  that  an  awning  (Trapa- 
Trirarri-ia)  was  stretched  over  the  theatre,  properly  so 
called,  to  shelter  the  audience,  who  had  heretofore 
sat  exposed  to  the  sim  and  the  elements.  Sophocles, 
indeed,  ventnred  to  bring  forward  a single  piece,  but 
even  after  his  time  tetralogies  were  performed. 

The  judges  of  the  merits  of  dramatic  productions 
were  chosen  by  lot  under  the  direction  of  Dramatic 
the  archon ; five  for  comedy,  sometimes  judges. 
more  for  tragedy,  and  occasionally,  in  very  remark- 
able  cases,  as  many  as  ten.  Their  judgments, 
however,  were  sometimes  unfairly  Avarped  by  party 
spirit,  or  corrupted  by  favour,  and  even  by  bribery. 
In  Athens  they  involved  legal  prosecution.  But  when 
the  public  voice  assumed  the  office  of  censor,  in  con- 
sequence  of  any  immoral  or  irreligious  sentiments  in 
the  piece  *,  it  drew  upon  the  poet  the  disastrous  con- 
sequence  of  a prosecution  for  impiety,  which  was 
tried  before  the  ordinary  judges. 

It  appears  from  Böckh’s  researches,  that  new  tra- 
gedies  and  comedies  were  brought  out  at  Dramatic  re- 
the  great  Dionysia,  though,  Avhether  the  pfesentaUons. 
latter  were  all  new,  is  uncertain.  Plays  which  had 
already  been  acted  were  performed  at  the  rural  Dio- 
nysia : at  the  Lenaea,  also,  repetitions,  at  least  in 
part ; at  the  Anthesteria,  besides  the  mystic  repre- 
sentations,  parts  of  the  pieces  acted  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  were  read.  Poets  and  actors  were  always 
paid  by  the  state  at  Athens;  and  the  poet  had 

• -\s  in  the  celebrated  verse  of  Euripides,'H  liiüfiox, 

r,  l'l  Zor,y  ä-tüjUTc;,  Hippolyt.  612. 
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his  mimes  assigned  to  him  by  lot.  They  were 
always  men — women  never  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  tbe  victofious  or  succcssful  mime  was  accepted 
the  next  time  without  examination.  They  received 
their  instructions  immediately  and  solely  from  the 
poet  (fahiilam  docere,  SihlffKEiv).  It  was  otherwise 
Avith  regard  to  the  chorus ; the  fumishing  of  which 
was  entrusted,  as  a liturgy,  to  one  of  the  choregi 
selected  from  the  tribes,  Avho,  uuder  the  direction  of 
the  poet,  caused  the  band  of  singers  and  musicians, 
whom  he  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  to  be  trained 
by  a proper  teacher  (^opo^iSafncaXoc)  *.  A tripod, 
which  was  usiially  placed  as  an  ofFering  in  a little 
chapel  built  for  it,  or  sometimes  on  a pillar  in  the 
Street  of  tripods,  was  the  prize  in  these  musical 
games : the  inscriptions  which  accompanied  these 
tripods  made  honourable  mention  of  the  phyle;  of 
the  agon  in  which  the  victor  had  conquered;  of 
the  choregus,  who  usually  belonged  to  the  same 
phyle,  and  who  was  always  an  Athenian ; of  the 
teacher  of  the  chorus,  whose  native  countr}’’  was 
sometimes  added,  as  he  was  not  necessarily  an  Athe- 
nian ; in  most  cases,  of  the  archon  ; and  if  it  was  a 
cyclic  chorus,  of  the  fluteplayer. 

The  fame  of  the  poet  was  celebrated  in  the  contem- 
poraneous  didascalire,  which  were  annually  drawn 
np  linder  the  superintendence  of  tlie  magistrates. 
They  recorded  the  titles  of  the  plays  which  had  won 
the  prizes,  and  the  names  of  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors,  and  formed  a sort  of  theatrical  register. 
They  also  contained  an  exact  Statement  of  the  names 

* On  the  liturs^y  of  the  choregia,  see  above,  p.  273. 
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of  the  festivals,  of  the  best  actors,  and  the  value  of 
the  prizes,  down  to  the  third  inclusive,  whicli  each 
piece  carried  off.  The  didascalife  were  collected,  par- 
ticularly  since  the  time  of  Aristotle*,  and  preserved 
for  reference.  Suspicion  has  often  been  thrown  on 
these  documents,  but  their  value  has  been  fully  ap- 
preciated  and  established  by  Böckh,  who  estimates 
their  authenticity  as  on  a level  with  that  of  the  best 
accredited  monuments. 

The  rüde  genn  of  tragedy, — the  chorus  sung  and 
danced  by  Sat)'rs, — was  first  reduced  to 
a special  form  by  Pratinas  in  Phlius,  and 
continued  from  that  time  to  preserve  its  in- 
dividual character,  as  a mere  afterpiece  to  the  tragedy, 
the  melancholy  or  terrible  impressions  of  which  its 
object  was  to  obliterate  by  mimic  dance  and  ludi- 
crous  travestie  of  the  tragic  fable. 

Tragedy  seems  to  have  assumed  a different  form 
in  Sicyon,  where  Epigenes  claimed  the  honour  of 
its  invention.  Uniting  a dithyrambic  with  a mimetic 
character,  it  approached  more  nearly,  according  to 
Böckh’s  interpretation  of  a Boeotian  inscription,  to 
the  lyrical  drama  of  modern  times. 

The  same  exquisite  sensibility  to  art,  the  same 
unerring  taste,  and  the  same  festal  cus- 
toms,  to  which  tragedy  owed  its  origin,  also  comedy^ 
give  birth  to  comedy,  though  in  another 
part  of  Greece.  The  Doric  Megara  seems  justly  to 

* Aristotle  himself  made  a Collection  of  didascaliae,  which 
he  apjiears  to  have  illustrated  with  accounts  of  the  dramatic 
poets  recorded  in  them.  bee  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  2G,  and 
Menage’.s  note. — Traml. 
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lay  Claim  to  the  raerit  of  having  first  brought  the  loud 
and  joyous  wine-songs  which  resounded  in  the  village 
{kü/j.»])  at  the  tumultuous  festal  procession  (käjfxoc)* 
into  a regulär  form.  Susarion,  a native  of  the  Mega- 
rian  village  Tripodiscus,  carried  comedy  to  the  Attic 
demus,  Icaria.f  Itliadalready  assumed  a rhythmical 
form,  and  was  adapted  to  an  action  sustained  by  seve- 
ral  actors.  At  first,  however,  it  remained  a village 
festival,  in  its  new  home,  and  its  expenses,  including 
those  of  a chorus,  were  defrayed  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  individuals,  without  any  aid  from 
the  state. 

In  Sicily,  it  had  already  been  raised  by  Epichar- 
^ . mus  to  a regulär  artistical  form,  while 

Connexion  of  . . ^ 

comedy  with  Attic  comedy  was  yet  rüde  and  unpo- 
democracy.  victory  of  Salamis,  the 

Demus. rose  into  power,  and  with  it  arose  comedy,  the 
daughter  of  democracy.  Cratinus,  who  lived  between 
the  sixty-fifth  and  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  secoud  period  of 
ancient  comedy.  For  boldness  of  iiivention,  splen- 
dour  of  diction,  and  high,  austere  morality,  he  de- 
serves  to  be  compared  with  his  Contemporary  yEschy- 
lus.  Like  him,  he  fixed  the  number  of  actors  on 
the  Stage  at  three;  he  also  probably  invented  the 
comic  masks,  and  used  comic  satire  as  an  iustrument 
for  chastising  the  rage  for  Innovation. 

* Aristotle,  Poet.  5,  sa)'s  that  the  word  Ku/iiuiia.  is  derived 
either  from  kÜ/aoc,  or  froin  KÜft.n ; and  that  the  Megarians  used 
the  latter  derivation  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  Claims 
for  the  inventiou  of  comedy,  as  they  calied  villages  xüfiat, 
whereas  the  Atheniaus  calied  them  "irifioi. — Trans/, 

t Between  Olymp.  49,  3.  and  55, 1. 
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But  with  tlie  predominant  influence  of  the  Demus 
on  all  social  and  civil  institutions,  and  with  the 
corruption  of  primitive  simplicity,  ancient  comedy 
reached  its  third  period,*  in  which  it  attained  to 
the  highest  conceivable  pitch  of  shameless  licence, 
raillery  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  fantastic 
Creation  of  a world  of  absurdity  in  mockery  of  the 
defects  of  the  actual  world,  and  lively  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  ridiculous  in  conduct  and  manners.  Such 
is  our  conception  of  it,  associated  with  the  names  of 
Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Phrynichus,  &c. 

Intellect  and  reason  are  here  displayed  in  volun- 
tary  subjection  to  every  animal  Impulse  of  man’s  na- 
ture,  and  yet  so  contented  in  their  subjection,  that  it 
seems  to  be  but  their  natural  position. 

The  Works  of  Aristophanes,  still  extant,  furnish  us 
with  a Standard  for  judging  of  Attic  eo- 
medy.  There  is,  however,  a practical  phanes. 
tendency  perceptible  through  his  wildest 
sallies  of  sarcastic  humour ; and  the  arts  which  lead 
to  worldly  success  are  the  butt  at  which  he  aims  all 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule. 

At  a much  later  period,  when  comedy,  by  the  iu- 
fluence  of  civil  institutions  and  relations, 
had  assumed  a much  more  tarne  and  re-  trägedi'es. 
gular  character,  the  accomplished  Greeks 
were  brought  to  receive  with  approbation  intentional 
parodies  or  travesties  of  old  tragedies,  under  the 
name  of  Hilarotragedies,  the  very  metre  of  which 
parodied  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  original,  and 
thus  added  to  the  ludicrous  effect.  None  but  an 
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aucUence  faniiliar  with  the  masterpieces  of  their  poets 
■would  have  been  able  to  catch  the  point  of  these 
rapid  and  thick-coming  allusions ; and  yet  the  poet 
who  contended  for  the  prize  was  compelled  to  create 
a continual  surprise  hy  what  needed  no  explanation 
to  render  it  intelligible. 

The  wreath  of  the  sacred  olive,  and  the  delicacies 
inflnence  of  festal  banquet,  which  were  the  por- 

democracy.  of  the  favourite,  were  awarded  by  the 
pe.ople;  to  divert  the  people  was,  therefore,  his  task. 
Thoiigh,  perhaps,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  calculate  with  certainty  on  their  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension,  and  on  their  appreciation  of  all  the 
labour  that  he  had  undergone  to  please  theni,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  satisfy  them  completely;  the  fastidious  taste  of 
such  an  audience  was  but  too  quick  to  mark  the 
least  falling  ofi’  in  the  care  of  the  poet.  So  restless, 
indeed,  was  their  craving  after  novelty  and  dramatic 
excitement,  that,  even  aided  by  the  magic  of  sceuic 
representation,  and  by  the  arts  tributary  to  the 
drama,  he  could  rarely  secure  the  favour  of  the 
Sovereign  Demus  for  any  considerable  period.  Hence, 
he  transported  his  auditors  from  the  celeslial  regions 
to  the  abode  of  Pluto;  hence  he  introduced  the 
Jargon  of  barbaric  neighbours  ainidst  the  polished 
phrase  of  Attic  society ; and  hence  he  gratitied  the 
coarser  tastes  of  his  audience  by  exhibitions  from 
which  modern  decency  would  turn  with  disgust. 

Modern  technical  skill  has  hardly  been  able  to 
Technical  invciit  aiiy  thing  of  which  the  rudiments 
inventions.  g^ist  in  the  Greelc  drama ; and  we 

mention  the  prompter  (vTroßoXeve),  and  the  mute 
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persüus  of  the  drama  Trpöaoma)  for  which 

dressed  puppets  were  occasionally  substituted  only 
as  exaniples  araong  the  raaiiy  that  might  be  quoted, 
of  the  expedieuts  devised  to  increase  the  illusiou. 

Ii,  ho\vever,the  poetwas  iii  favourwith  the  people, 
he  was  permitted  to  come  forwartl  diiring  preeciom  of 
the  drama  m bis  own  person,  and  to  give  ‘he  drama. 
his  advice  on  any  subject  of  public  intei'est,  or  to 
expose  the  faults  and  weakiiesses  of  the  populär 
leaders.  This  address  was  termed  the  Parabasis 
(from  TTupaßalvEiy,  to  come  fovwavd).  The  early 
comic  poets  enjoyed  the  füllest  liceuce  of  ridiculing 
public  men,  not  only  by  censuring  their  measures 
or  their  character,  but  even  by  bringing  them  on  the 
Stage  as  persons  of  the  drama,  and  by  imitating 
their  voice  and  bodily  peculiarities.  A legal  restric- 
tion  of  this  dramatic  licence  subsequently  imposed, 
seems  to  have  applied  only  to  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing  llving  men  as  characters  in  the  comedies, 
and  not  to  the  most  unrestrained  ridicule  of  them  by 
name 

Even  the  Gods  did  not  escape  the  efiects  of  this 
dramatic  licence,  and  were  compelled  in  their  turn 
to  endurc  the  gibes  of  the  Athenian  eomic  poets. 
Notwithstanding  their  deisiclcemonia — a word  which 
scarcely  admits  of  translation,  inasmuch  as  it  sig- 
nifies  both  a religious  and  a superstitious  awe  of  the 
divine  power — the  Athenians  did  not  eonsider  it 
biasphemous  in  Aristophanes  to  represent  Dionysus 
himself  as  mimicking  Hercules  in  a manner  which 


* See  Clinton  Fast.  Heller,  vol.  ii.,  preface,  p.  L,  sqq.  on 
the  law  •not  Tov  ft'/i  liojjMijT'i  Kuf/.uoili, — Trcinsl. 
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excited  irresistible  laughter.  It  is  no  where  told 
that  the  poet  was  prosecuted  for  impiety  on  account 
cf  this  piece ; his  harmless  jests  troubled  no  con- 
sciences,  which  on  a more  serious  occasion  * would 
have  been  haunted  by  visions,  and  would  have  required 
the  atonement  of  sacrifices,  libations,  soothsayers, 
and  orpbeotelests. 

For  Athens,  which  gave  birth  to  men  -w'ho  raised 
Superslitious  themselves  above  so  many  traditional 
practices.  prejudiccs,  and  ventured  to  speculate  on 
the  loftiest  problems  of  philosophy,  also  numbered 
among  her  citizens  those  who  made  votive  offer- 
ings  when  an  eye  or  a hand  pained  them ; who 
sent  for  Telesphorus  from  Epidaurus,  when  the 
native  deities  did  not  relieve  the  disease ; at- 
tempted  to  charm  back  the  aifections  of  faithless 
lovers,  or  to  urge  on  hesitating  suitors  by  magic 
songs  ((card^Eff/xot,  KaraSeareig),  and  imprecated  evil 
on  the  heads  of  hated  persons  by  invoking  the  in- 
fernal gods.  Vengeance  and  Superstition  invaded 
/ even  the  silent  abode  of  death.  Men  buried  in  the 
'!  graves  of  their  enemies  prayers  for  their  punishment 
in  Hades  inscribed  on  leaden  tablets  {e\aa/xol  fioXv- 
ß^ivoi,  EXafffiara). 

The  Athenian  was  carried  to  his  grave,  as  a victor 
Ritesof  calamities  of  life,  crowned  with 

sepuiture.  ^ wrcath  of  flowers  and  grass  interwoven 
with  bands  of  wool.  When  the  dead  had  been  fur- 
nished  with  the  honey-cake  for  Cerberus,  and  the 

* It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  deep  and  serious 
impiecations  of  Prometheus,  in  the  play  ol  ^schylus,  savour 
at  least  as  strongly  of  impiety  as  the  farcical  caricatures  of 
Aristophanes. — Tratisl, 
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obol  for  Charon,  the  corpse  was  washed,  anointed, 
wrapped  in  a sumptuous  dress,  and  strewed  with 
flowers  : it  was  then  laid  out,  and  the  laments  of  the 
kiiismen  mingled  with  the  plaintive  song  of  the  hired 
mourners,  whose  loud  wail  was  accompanied  by  the 
flute  *.  This  moiirning  and  the  fasting  connected 
with  it,  lasted  at  one  time  for  three  days,  which  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  two,  and  in  later  times  to 
a still  shorter  period.  Early  in  the  morning  after 
the  lament,  the  kinsmen  and  friends  came  to 
perfomr  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  costly  and 
honourable  burial,  the  body  being  either  burnt  or 
committed  to  the  earth : this  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded  with  a sacrifice,  prayers,  and  a banquet. 
Gratitude  or  afiection  adorned  the  grave  with  a stone 
bearing  an  inscription,  or  with  a statue  (£7rtor/;|Ua)  : 
in  the  case  of  unmarried  women,  with  a water 
pitcher  (for  the  bridal  bath),  the  guardianship  of 
which  was  probably  also  entrusted  to  the  infernal 
deities. 

All  persons  who  went  through  any  ceremony  of 
Initiation  or  consecration  received  vases,  sacred 
not  only  as  credentials  of  their  having 
passed  through  it,  but  as  pledges  of  the  more  blessed 
futurity  which  it  secured  them.  The  hand  of  art 
which  decorated  the  elegant  forms  of  these  vases 
often  rendered  them  eternal  records  of  the  triumphs 
of  beauty  f . And  in  these  last  ofierings,  which 

* See  above,  p.  55. 

t i ■xaüi  ««>.«;,  ioKiis,  and  other  similar  inscriptions  of 
perpetual  occurrence  oa  the  ancient  Greek  vases  fouud  in 
Italy. 
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affection  consigned  to  the  grave  with  tlie  beloved 
remains,  \ve  find  anotlier  proof  that  the  bright  and 
graceful  fancy  of  tbis  people  (the  offspring  of  their 
vigorous  and  joyous  temperainent)  entwined  itself 
in  immortal  strength  and  beauty  round  all  that  is 
serious  in  life  or  solemn  in  death. 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 


Page 

o Tymphoean  read  Tympha3au. 
l'J  TUflov  read  •ruaas. 

17  cLKai,  read  äXtaa. 

‘20  Aji’raAjis  read  ^ifrökia. 

Prvtauess  read  Prytanes. 

28  is  doubtful  read  was  doubted, 

29  Arcadian  court  of  beauty  and  the  like,  read  courts  of 

beauty  in  Aicadia  and  elsewhere. 

31  ^ read  4^. 

38  Sylli  read  Selli. 

4‘2  Epopoea  read  Epics. 

47  The  author  seeins  to  liave  drawn  an  unwarrantable  in- 

ference  l’iom  the  passage  in  the  lliad  ti)  which  he  refers. 
I;ib.  ix.  394.  He  likewise  (p.  51)  intproperly  gene- 
ralises  iipon  an  extreme  ease  inentioned  in  the  same 
book.  V.  454. 

48  lerd^ui  and  /i-lXia  j 7'ead  ; and  y,uXia. 

54  Day-labourers,  read  Hired  laboiirers,  if  foreigners. 

59  Amphorffi  i-ead  Amphora. 

60  aywv  7'ead  ayuvts, 

71  i>dü‘iy  read  IvSSv«;. 

86  nations  read  clans. 

83  the  list  of  the  ships  read  the  enumeration  of  the  Trojan 
forces. 

read  Iväx^u;. 

a~r,Xa,i  -TT^^ßX^Tai  read  ffTyiXui  Tr^oßX^n; . 

93  Üd.  1,  13‘2,  read  Od.  2.  132.  The  author  is  not  justified 

in  this  explanation  of  the  word 

94  de/e 

tixri  7'ead  Yi'x'/t. 

104  For  a different  explanation  of  nxTo;  a/xaXyy,  see  Bntt- 
mann’s  Lexilogus  in  voce. 

12-5  The  Coraian — .Arcadia  read  The  Lycaian  among  the  Par- 
rhasians  in  Arcadia. 

1 29  The  respective  nations — Hellanodicse — read  Special  police- 
Oificers  ( äy.uraey^ai')  maintained  Order  among  the  inulti- 
tude  linder  the  direction  of  the  Hellanodictc. 

143  Delphinium  read  Delphine. 

148  according  to  reail  on  the  authority  of. 

160  dele  and  more  splendid. 
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CLASSIC.^L  LITKRATURE. 


I. 


A GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE.  By  Augustus 
Matthi,?;.  Transbitect  from  the  Gcnn.an  by  E.  V.  Elomfield,  M..\.  Fiftk 
Edition-,  Ihoroughly  revised  und  "leiilly  «iilarged,  tVom  the  last  Edition  ot' 
tlie  ÜriginaL  By  John  Kenbick,  M..\.  i!  vols.  8vo.,3Üs. 

A SHORTER  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Abriilgetl  Irom  ihe  Grammar  of  Mattiii.h.  Jly  Charles  J.  Blomfield,  * 
1-ord  Bishop  of  London.  Fifth  Edition,  rcviscd  and  coiTected.  12rao.,  3s. 
bound.  By  llic  Kov.  J.  Edwards,  M.A.,  äecond  Master,  Kiug’.s  College 
Schoul,  London, 

This  Edition  is  considcraltly  altered  from  the  preceiling  ones.  and  has  been  carefully  com- 
partrd  vith  the  Fifth  and  last  Edition  of  ibe  larger  Grammar.  The  Editor  of  the  previous 
Kdiiiorit»,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  has  been  pieased  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  present, 
viücb  it  is  hoped  will  be  found.  in  correctness  and  arrangement,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
uf  tuition,  and  a*  an  Iniroduction  to  ihe  larger  Grammar. 

For  the  couvenicnce  ofthe  Lower  Grcck  Classcs,  the  ACCIDEXCE  is 
sold  sepuraiely,  iJs.  bound. 

GREEK  EXER.C1SES;  or.  an  Introduction  to  Greek  Prosu 
Compesitiuu,  adupied  to  Matihi.e’s  and  olber  Gbekk  Gra.mmaks.  From 
the  G-rmac  ol'  Bost  and  Wustennan.  By  John  Ive.nhick,  M.A.,  Part  I., 
8vo.,  6i.' 

PART  II.  of  KEKRICK’S  GREEK  EXERCISES,  containing 

SYNT.A.X.  8to. 

A LATIX  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  and  G.  Sciieu.er.  Translated 

from  ihe  German,  willi  Alterations,  Notes,  and  Aiiditious,  by  G.  Walkeb, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  tbe  Grammar  8cbool,  I.eeds.  2 vols.  8vo.,  30s. 

A XFAY  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  to 

correspond  willi  Mattiiia;  abridged.  12mo, — ln  the  Press. 

J THE  PUBLIC  ECONOMY  OF  ATHENS.  Containing 


^an  account  of  tlie  Frices  of  Commodities.  Rates  of  Profits,  Interest, 
Wages,  Lahonr,  S;c. ; of  the  P’inancial  Administration,  with  tlie  Peace  and 
War  Kxpeuiiiuire  ; oi  the  din'urent  Items  uf  tlie  Public  Keveuue,  witli  the 
History  of  ttic  Tributes  and  Public  ’l'reasury;  of  tlic  Litnrg'ies,  Property 
Taxes.  and  Nalural  Weallli ; and  of  the  Moiiey  System  of  ilie  Atlieiiiaiis.  Tu 
wiiich  is  addeil,  a Uisscrtatioii  on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurioii.  Translated 
from  tlie  (jeriiian  of  .Auousrt's  Uüeckh.  2 vols.  8vo  , 26s., 

An  Account  of  the  Eaui.y  Histoiiy,  RELIGION,  and 
MYTHOLÜGV,  CIVIL  and  Dü.MESTIC  INSTITIJTIONS.  AKTS, 
LANGl.'AGE,  and  LITEKATCIIK  ofthe  DORIC  RACE  ; with  new’  and 
improsed  .Maj«  of  the  Pelo^iomiese  and  Macedonia.  Translated  lioin  the 
German  of  f.  O.  .Müller,  Professor  in  ihe  L'niversity  uf  Güttingen,  by 
}lr.xnY  Tüf.nel,  Es<j..  aml  Geohoe  C'obneivai-l  Lewis,  Esii.,  Student  uf 
Christ  Chr.rcli,  2 vols.,  8vo.,  30i. 


LECTURES  on  the  COIN.^iGE  of  the  GREEKS  and 

ROMA.N.S.  Delivered  in  llic  Ciiivcrsily  of  (.xibnl,  by  Edward  Caudwell, 


LIFE  oftiie  A.NCI;..N  r fJIlEEK.'.  Inteiided  chi  -lly  fur  the  Csc  of  Yoniig 
Per.ions.  I ranslateu  Irui.i  llie  German  of  li Eisiiicii  Hase,  p'oolscap  8vu. 
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INTROpUCTION  to  the  STUDY  ofthe  GRKEK  CLASSIC 

POETS,  desißned  Rtincipally  for  the  Use  of  Youn?  Persons  at  School  or 
College.  Uv  Henry  Nelson  Colehidoe,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  corrected 
and  augmented.  Fcup.  8vo.,  6rf. 

A COMPLETK  LATIN -ENGLl SH  DICTIONARY,  com- 

pilcd  from  the  best  sources,  chielly  German,  and  adaptcd  to  the  U se  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  Uy  the  Rev.  .T.  Esmond  Uiddle,  M.A.  1 vol.  8vo.,  21«. 

As  a school-boot,  this  is  superlor  to  all  other  Latin  Diclionaries  in  point  of  lucid  arranBe- 
ment— exactnessofinterpretation— thcoi-dtrandiiumiier  of  meanings  assigned-careful  and 
judicious  referencetoauthoritics-accurate  distinction  of  Latin  quantities— and  attention  to 
the  propncty  ot  the  English  idiom  ln  the  words  used  for  explanatlon.  ln  one  woid,  it  has 
Iron  the  Object  of  the  Compiler  to  produce  a corrert,  camptele,  and  tyitmatic  Dictionary  of 
the  Latin  language.  precisely  adapted  to  the  wants  and  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools  a 
■worIf  which,  up  to  this  Urne,  English  Literature  dou  not  poi$eu. 

NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY — Part  II,  Containing  the 
ENüLlSH-LATIN  Division.  Hy  the  Uev.  J.  E.  Uiddle,  M.A.  1 vol.  Svo., 
to  correspond  with  the  Latin-English.  Jn  Ute  Press, 

The  ACHARNENSKS  of  ARISTOPHANES.  Edited  and 

adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  CoUei'es,  by  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.M. 
8vo.,  104*. 

The  WASPS  of  ARISTOPHANES.  Edited,  with  English 

Notes,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Uuiversitios,  by  Thomas 
MiTCEiELia,  Esq.,  A.M,  8vü.,  10s,  Forminj'  No.  II.  of  MitclielFs  Plays  of 
Aristophanes.*’ 

If  (he  plan,  on  which  the  editionof  this  plaj  has  been  formed,  should  be  found  satisfactory 
to  those  learned  persons,  to  whom  the  higher  branches  of  education  ln  this  coumry  are  com» 
mitted,  it  will  be  followcd,  at  intervals,  by  siinilar  edltions  of  foul  other  plays  of  Aristo* 
phanes:  the  Kniuhts,  the  Frous,  the  Hirus,  and  the  PLirrus.  Four  only  of  the  remaining 
drainas  of  Aristophanes  will  then  remain  unedited  ; but  m opportunities  will  öfter  for  en- 
grai'ting  large  portions  of  these  (generally  accompanied  by  meirical  translaUons)  into  the 
notos  of  the  plays  above  named,  it  is  hoped  that  this  })lan  will  be  found  to  embody  all 
that  is  rcally  valuablc  in  the  aulhor,  divested  of  those  detorrailies  which  have  hiUterto  pre» 
venled  him  from  beingasubjectof  general  pcrusal. 

BUTTMAN’S  LEXILOGUS  ; or,  a Critical  Exatnination  of 

the  Mcaning  and  Etymology  of  various  Greek  Woids  and  Passagesin  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  other  Greek  Writers.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  late 
Philip  Buttman,  und  Edited,  with  Notes  and  copious  Indices,  by  the  Rev. 

.T.  11.  Fishlake,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  1 vol.  8vo„ 
18s. 

While  every  reader  of  Homer,  nay  every  Student  of  Greek.  will  find  in  the  Lerilogos 
new  and  valuable  Information,  without  which  he  can  nercr  thoroughly  understand  the  lan- 
guage  either  In  its  epic  infancy  or  ils  Attic  vigour;  at  the  same  time  it  will  prove  to  the 
realiy  critical  studept  an  invaluable  guide  and  compHnion  in  exploring  the  deeply  hidden 
treasures  of  ancient  Greek  literature.’’— Edilur'i  Prtjuce. 

ESSAY  on  “The  BIRDS  ” of  ARISTOPHANES.  By 
.T.  W.  Sdvern.  Translated  from  tlie  German  by  W.  U.  Hamilton.  F.R.S. 
Post  8vo.,  4s.  Gd. 

-ATHENS  AND  .\TTICA;  JOURNAL  of  a RESIDENCE 

THERE.  By  the  Rev.  Chbistopher  Wordsworth.  M.A.,  Fellow ofTrinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School.  M ith  Maps  and  ollier 
lllustrations.  8vo..  12«. 

MUSEUM  CRITICUM  ; or,  Cambridge  Classical  Researches. 

Nos.  I.  to  VIII.  New  Edition.  8vo  , 5s.  each. 

PRAlLECTIONES  ACADEMICJi.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Landapf.  New  Edition.  8vo.,  155. 
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Mr.  Murray  s List, 

BOOKS  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION, 

FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


II. 

Mrs.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  For  the  Use 

of  Young  Persons,  With  Conversations  at  the  end  of  euch  chapter,  and  nu- 
merousWood  Engravings,  illustrative  of  the  progressive  changes  of  Maniiers. 
Customs,  Dress,  &c.  Contaiuing  au  enlirely  new  Chapter  ou  the  Reion  of 
George  IV.  XheSixxH  Edition,  in  2 vols.  l2ino.,  126’, 

■\Vith  the  desire  to  increase  tlie  circulation  of  a work  wbich  has  alreadyattained  suchexten- 
sire  popularity,  the  publisher  has  determined  to  reduce  the  pricc  of  this  work  troin  16«.  to 
l£r.^  erea  tbougb  it  is  augmenied  by  the  addiUon  of  an  entirely  new  chapter. 

Lalely  published,  hy  the  same  Author,  on  the  same  plan, 

FRANCE,  Third  Edition,  2 vols.,  12«. 

SPAIN,  on  the  Plan  of  Mrs.  Markham’s  Histories  of  France 
aud  England.  By  Mrs.  C.allcott.  2 vols.,  12s. 

**  These  Works  are  constructed  on  a plan  wbich  is  novel,  and,  we  think,  well  chosen.  Tbey 
are  divided  into  cbapters,  aud  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  subjoined  a conversation  sug> 
gested  by  the  matter  of  the  preceding  text.  By  this  arrangement  a consecuiive  narratire  is 
kept  up,  while,  at  the  same  time,  everything  intercsting  connected  with  each  reign  is  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  examination : thus  much  xaluable  and  curious  information  is 
imparted,  without  disturbing  the  continuity,  or  perplexing  the  progressive  Steps  of  the  Itistory* 
— We  are  glad  to  hnd  that  these  excellent  little  Histories  are  deservedly  populär;  they  can- 
not  be  too  strongly  recommended,  as  adapied  for  the  pcrxisal  of  youlh,  wtiile  readers  of  more 
adranced  age  raay  hnd  in  their  pages  much  tliut  is  novel  and  entertaining.'^ — Jvurnal  qf 
Educativn . 

HISTORICAL  CONVERSATIONS  for  YOUNG  PER- 

SONS. ContaiDiug — 

I.  The  HISTOUY  of  MALTA  and  the  KNIGHTS  oflUIODES. 

II.  The  HISTORY  of  VOLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Mabkham,  -Author  of  the  “ Histories  of  England  and  France.” 
1 Tol.,  12mo.,  with  illustrative  Wood-cuts,  6s. 

BERTHA’S  JOURNAL  DÜRING  A VISIT  TO  HER 

UNCLE.  Comprising  avariety  of  interesting  Information  for  Yoiing  Persons, 
arranged  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Third  and  Cheaijer  Edition,  in  1 vol. 
12mo.,7s.  Cd. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  NATURE  and  ART,  for  the  Infor- 

mation and  Amüsement  ofY'oung  Persons.  By  A Ladv.  i2mo. 

LITTLE  ARTIIUR’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  By 

M.  C . 2 vol».,  18mo.,  with  Wuodeuts,  6s. 

This'liule  Histmy  was  written  for  a real  little  Arthur;  and  I have  endeavoured  to  write 
it  nearly  a*  I would  teil  it  to  an  imelligent  thild.  I well  remcmlKr  what  J wanted  Ui  be  told 
mjielf,  in  addition  io  what  I found  in  my  lesson  books,  when  I was  first  allowed  to  read  tiie 
Hrttoryof  England,  and  I hoj>e  I have  answered  most  of  the  quesUons  X recollccl  tu  have 
wi*hed  to  have  a*ked.”—/l u/A</r’v  Preface. 
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BOOKS  OP  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


GARRY  OWEN;  or,  the  SNOW  WOMAN,  and  POOR 
BOBthe  ÖHIMNEYSWEEPiCR.  By  Maria  Edoeworth.  With  Woodcuts, 
1 vol.  Printcd  to  correspond  with  **  Early  Bcssons.”  2s.  6d. 

GOSPEL  STORIES.  An  Attempt  to  render  fhe  CHIEF 
EVENTS  of  the  LIFE  of  OUR  SAVIOUR  itUelligible  and  profitable  lo 
VOUNG  CHILDREN.  A New  Edition,  price  3s.  6rf.,  half  bound. 

We  have  tried  Ihese  little  stories  on  a boy  of  six,  afid  a girl  of  hardly  five  ycars  of  a^, 
and  found  tbem  both  quite  capabic  of  understandin^  almost  every  word  tn  the  book.  1‘his  is, 
to  a parent  or  guardian,  wortb  dfty  flourisbing  sentences  in  such  acasc  as  the  present,  so  we 
shall  say  no  more,” — Lilerari/  Gazette. 

STORIES  for  CHILDREN,  from  the  HISTORY  of  ENG- 
LAND. Eleventh  Edition,  3s.  halt-bomid. 

PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY for  Children.  Bvthe  Author 

of  STORIES  for  CHILDREN.  Third  Edition.  2s.  half  bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  L.\TE  WAR,  with  SKETCHES  of 
NAPOLEON,  NELSON,  and  WELLINGTON,  in  tbe  style  of  " Stories  for 
Children.”  One  vol.  half-bound,  2s.  Cd. 

HYMNS,  written  and  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service 

of  tbe  Year.  By  Bishof  Hebeb.  Niulb  Edition.  In  a pooket  volume,  2s.  6d. 

The  POKTldAL  PRIMER,  consistini^  of  short  Extvacts  from 

Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  selected  and  arranged  progressively  lur  tbeUsc 
ofCliüdren.  By  Mrs.  Lawtience.  Third  Edition,  I8mo.,  3s. 

An  EXPLANx\TION  of  the  TWO  SACR.VMENTS,  and  the 
occasional  RITES  and  CEREMONIES  of  tbe  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND, 
in  a Serie.s  of  Dialogues  between  a Motlier  and  lier  Daugliters  ; intended  for 
tbe  use  of  Young  Persons.  Bv  a Lady.  Small  8vo.,  5s.  6d. 

A GRAMMAR  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  By  Doctor 
C.  F.  Becker.  Övü.,  8s.  Cd. 

Dr.  Becker  is  the  author  of  the  (Jrammar  which  at  pre-ent  enjoys  the  highest  Tcputaüon  in 
Gcrmany.  It  has  passed  through  three  Kdiiions  in  a very  short  üme,  and  has  been  »do^t-ü 
and  highly  recommended  by  the  Minister  of  Tublic  Instruction  m l russta,  so  Üiat  it  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  etutiäard  German  Gramnutr. 

A GRAMMAR  of  the  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

DINAND  CiCILONI.  Gs. 


By  Fer- 


L’  ORATORE  ITALIANO,  O SAGGI  DI  POESIA.  The 

ITALIAN  SPEAKER;  or,  S-Iect  Extraets  from  tlie 

Adapted  for  tlie  use  of  Scliools.  12mo,,  7«.  boimd,  to  eorresimmi  « ilb  Lnlicld  s 
English  Siieaker. 


LONUON : 

JOHN  MURRAY,  AUBEMAKI.E  STREET. 
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